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PKEFACE 


Since the introduction of quantum mechanics the theory of metals 
has developed rapidly. The first stage of the development led to an 
understanding of many of the electric and magnetic properties 
common to all metals. In more recent investigations attempts have 
been made to explain the differences between individual metals and 
alloys in terms of the properties of their constituent atoms. It is 
our principal aim in this book to give an account of the properties of 
individual metals and alloys, and in particular to show how their 
crystal structure, magnetic susceptibility, and electrical and optical 
properties are related to one another and to their more chemical 
properties. For this reason we have given no description of the 
phenomenon of supraconductivity, since it has not yet proved 
possible to relate its occurrence to any of the other properties of the 
supraconducting materials. We have also omitted any discussion of 
the properties of surfaces (thermionic emission, adsorption of gas 
atoms, work function, etc.), since these phenomena bear only a small 
relation to the subject-matter of the rest of the book. 

We should like to express our thanks to Dr. W. Heitler and to 
Mr. K. Fuchs, who have read the book in manuscript and have helped 
us in the correction of the proofs, and to Dr, H. H. Potter, Dr. R. 
Peierls, and Dr. E. J. Williams, who have advised us on various points. 



BRISTOL. May 1936 


N. F. M. 
H. J. 
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INTEODUCTIOF : 

Metals are distinguished f^om^otller solids primarily by their high 
electrical and thermah conductivities,. Since the discovery of : the 
electron in 1:897 by J. J. Thomsonf and by Wieehert,!' it has been 
recognized that' the electric current in metals is carried by electrons:. 
Before the introduction of quantum mechanics several attempts 
were made to give a quantitative theory of conduction, some of the 
most important being due to Riecke,|| Drude,ff J. J. Thomson, JJ 
and Lorentz.llll In these theories a certain number of electrons 
were supposed to become detached from their atoms and to be free 
to move through the solid metal. Perhaps the greatest success of 
the theory was the explanation of the fact, discovered empirically 
by Wiedemann and Franz, that the ratio of the thermal to the 
electrical conductivity is approximately the same for all metals. 
The theory, however, led to inconsistent estimates of the number 
of electrons which are actually free in a metal. On the one hand, 
the optical properties of metals could be accounted for quali- 
tativelyfff on the assumption that the number of electrons is 
comparable with the number of atoms; on the other hand, accord- 
ing to the equipartitioh theorem, each electron ought to have 
thermal energy and should thus make a contribution to 
the heat capacity. Except at high temperatures, however, the 
heat capacity of most metals does not rise appreciably above the 
value given by the law of Dulong and Petit, which is reached also 
for insulators and which can be accounted for by the vibration of 
the atoms. It follows, therefore, either that the number of electrons 
is very much less than the optical measurements suggest, or that 
the heat capacity per electron is much less than fi;. 

No satisfactory explanation of these divergent results could be 
obtained until the introduction of quantum mechanics. Then, 

t PM. Mag?. 44 (1897), 298. 
t Vevh. d. Phys, Ges. zu Kdnigsherg i. Pr. (1897). 

II Ann.d. Phys, u. Chem, 66 (1898), 1199; Ann, d, Physik, 2 (1900), 835. 
tt Ann. d, Phtjsih 1 (1900), 566. 

XX Int, Phys, Congress, PariSf Report,'^ 

1111 Ptoc. Amsterdam Acad. 7 (1905), 684. 

ttt Ijorniitz^ Pfoc. Amsterdam Acad. S (1903), 666; Bblir, Studier over Metallernes 
Elektrontheori, Oopenhagen, 1911; Lindemann, Phil. Mag. 24 (1915), 127; Livens, 
ibid. 30 (1915), 434; H. A. Wilson, ibid. 20 (1910), 835; Schuster, ibid. 7 (1904), 151. 
Cf. also Chapter III , of this book. 
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however, Soiiimerfeldf ■ applied the newly formulated • Fermi-Dirac 
statisticsf to the electrons in metals and was able to show that, the 
heat capacity per electron ought to be very much less than its value 
according to the equipartition theorem. Following Sommerfeld, 
other research workers built up a quantum theory of electrical con- 
ductivity, of which an account is given in Chapter VII of this book. 
This theory has been able to account qualitatively for the dependence 
of resistance on temperature, pressure, and constitution of many 
metals and alloys, and in fact leaves only the major phenomenon of 
supraconductivity unexplained in principle. 

Quantum mechanics has also enabled great progress to be made 
in the understanding of the magnetic properties of metals. Pauli’s|| 
treatment of the weak paramagnetism of metals was the first applica- 
tion of the new theories in this field, and Heisenberg’s work on ferro- 
magnetismff gave a quantum-mechanical background to the pheno- 
menological theory previously developed by Weiss. These theories 
are discussed in Chapter VI of this book. 

Possibly even more fundamental than the problems of electrical 
conductivity and magnetism is that of metallic cohesion. For polar 
crystals of the alkali-halide type, a quantitative theory based on 
electrostatics has been given by Born J J and his co-workers ; for many 
insulating crystals, such as diamond, the forces holding the molecules 
together are similar to the homopolar bonds familiar in chemistry; 
solid rare gases and certain molecular lattices seem to be held together 
by the van der Waals forces between the constituent atoms or mole- 
cules. None of these modes of description has proved suitable for 
metals ; many attempts have been made to explain the structures of 
metallic alloys in terms of the homopolar bond, but without very 
much success. 

The first successful application of quantum mechanics to the pro- 
blem of metallic cohesion was made by Wigner and Seitz, |||| and is dis- 
cussed in Chapter IV of this book. Their calculations show that a 
typical metal may be regarded as an array of positive ions embedded 
in a cloud of negative electrons, and that the cohesive force is mainlj’ 
the electrostatic attraction between the electrons and the ions. 

t Zeits.f. Phys, 47 (10i>8), 1. 

t Fermi, Zeits.f. Phys, 36 (1926), 902; Dirac, Proc. Poy.Soc, A, 112 (1926), 661. 

II Pkys. 41 (1926), 81, •|”|* Jbiu. 49 (1928), 619. 

Cf., for example, Aiomtheorie des fasten Zusiandes. Leipzig (1923). 

lill Kew. 43 (1933), 804. 
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According to quanttim mechanics these electrons are moving rapidly 
through the; metal, even at the absolute zero of temperature, and 
therefore any purely electrostatic theory of metallic cohesion is 
impossible. Calculations based on quantum mechanics, however, 
enable the heat of sublimation, compressibility, and elastic con- 
stants to be estimated for certain metals, and also (cf. Chap. V) the 
crystal structure of some metals and alloys to be accounted for. 

Any theoretical account of the properties of metals must be based 
on a theory of the behaviour of electrons in a crystal lattice. Chapters 
II and III are devoted to the development of such a theory. The 
optical properties of metals, discussed also in Chapter III, give per- 
haps the most direct experimental evidence in favour of the preceding 
theoretical conclusions. Chapter I deals with those thermal proper- 
ties of metals which can be discussed without knowing the nature of 
the interatomic forces. 

In this book we make no mention of that property of metals which 
is of the greatest technical importance, namely that of strength. It 
has not yet been possible to apply the methods of atomic physics to 
this problem, though recent work by G. I. Taylorf inspires the hope 
that it may soon be possible to do so. No apology is needed, however, 
for the appearance of a book at this stage, because a theory of metallic 
cohesion is certainly a necessary preliminary to an attack on the 
problem of strength. 


t Proc, Roy. Soc. A, US (1934), 362. 
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; .THERMAL PROPERTIES OF THE CRYSTAL LATTICE^' 

! • The specific heat at low temperatures . 

1.1. Theories of Einstein and Debye. In a solid at any temperature 
the mass centres or nuclei of the atoms are not at rest but vibrate 
about mean positions. In insulators the specific heat of the solid is, 
in general,! due entirely to these vibrations; in metals a part of the 
specific heat is due to the motion of free electrons, but this part is 
usually! very small and will be neglected in this section. In order 
to calculate the specific heat and many other properties of solids, 
we must know the frequencies with which the atoms of the solid 
vibrate. 

A solid built of N similar atoms bound together by elastic forces 
has ZN degrees of freedom and can therefore vibrate in SiV inde- 
pendent normal modes, || each with its characteristic frequency* 
According to classical statistics, the mean energy of each normal 
mode will beff IcT, so that the total thermal energy of the solid 
is 2NkT. Thus, if Y is the number of atoms in a granime atom 
(6*062 X 10^^), the heat capacity per gramme atom (atomic heat) is 

Gy = SNk — 5*96... calories per degree, 
which is the same for all substances (law of Dulong and Petit). When 
experimental determinations of the specific heat at sufficiently high 
temperatures are corrected to apply to constant volume, the corrected 
values for most substances have almost this value. We shall refer, 
to this quantity as the 'classical’ value of the atomic heat. 

According to the quantum theory, the mean energy of a normal 
mode of the crystal with characteristic frequency v is 

( 1 ) 

The term ihv represents the ‘zero-point energy’, or the energy whicii 
a vibrator will have at the absolute zero of temperature. It is easily 

t Except when an excited electronic state of the atom lies near to the ground 
state, as in salts of the rare earths. 

{ Of. Chap VI, § 2, A large part of the specific heat of a ferromagnetic^ near t he 
Curie point is due to electrons in incomplete shells. 

II More accurately in 3iV — 5, since the solid as a whole has 5 degrees of freedom. 

•ft Cf. Jeans, Dynamical jP/ieor?/ o/ 4th ed,, p. 394, Cambridge (1025)* 

3595-17 -R 



2 THEKMAL PBOPEBTIES OP THE CBYSTAL LATTICE Chap. I, § >I 
seen that (1) tends to the classical value kT at high temperatures: 


E{v) 


r^kT 




The entropy per normal mode is 

T 



T 


The free energy is 

F{v)^E^T8 

^ (2) 

which, for hT Ar, tends to 

F{vy ^ hTlogihvjkTY ( 3 ) 

In order, therefore, to calculate the internal energy and the 
specific heat, we must know the number of normal modes of the 
crystal with frequency between the values v and v+dr. Let this 
number hef{v)dv; since the total number of normal modes is 3N, the 
function / must satisfy 

jf{v)dv = 3N, ( 4 ) 

the integration being over all frequencies of the crystal. The internal 
energy U is then given by 

U = jf{v)E(v}dv. ( 5 ) 

The calculation of the internal energy and hence of the specific heat 
thus involves the problem of finding the vibration spectrum f{v) of 
the crystal. 

The simplest possible assumption about the spectrum is that of 
Einstein, t that all vibrations have the same frequency vq. This is 
equivalent to the assumption that all atoms vibrate independently. 
The internal energy U is then 3NE{vf^), and the heat capacity 

H{x) == (7) 

t Ann. d. Phijsik,22 (1907), 180 and 800; 34 (1911), 170. 


where 
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and hvQ = The temperature will be termed the' Einstein 
characteristic temperature., Einstein's formula for the specific heat 
is in fair, agreement with experiment for T ~ ©j^, but the agreement 
is poor for low temperatures. On account of its simplicity, however, 
it is often useful for the discussion of other phenomena, e.g. thermal 
expansion (of. § 4). 

The calculation oif{v) for any real crystal is at present an unsolved 
problem. In order to obtain the specific heat at very low tempera- 
tures, however, it is only necessary to know/(i') for small values of r, 
since the mean energy E(v) of the vibrations of frequency v becomes 
small when hvJkT is large. If v is so small that the corresponding 
wave-length A is large compared with the interatomic distance, then 
it may be shownf quite generally that for a solid of volume F 

f{v)dv = BVp^dv, ( 8 ) 

where B is a constant. B may be calculated in terms of the elastic 
constants of the solid; for an isotropic solid, 

B = 4 ,(‘ +|.). ( 9 ) 

where Ci, are the velocities of longitudinal and transverse sound 
waves in the solid; these are given in terms of the compressibility 
X and Poisson's ratio or by 

\ (I+O'ixp’ * 2(l+or)xp’ 

where p is the density. For a non-isotropic solid the velocities of 
sound will be different in different directions; B is then given byj 



where doj denotes an element of solid angle and Cg, are the veloci- 
ties of the two transverse waves and of the longitudinal wave in 
the corresponding direction. A method of evaluating this integral 
numerically has been given by Hopf and Lechner,|l and an approxi- 
mate analytical formula by Blackman.ff 

t Bom and von Karman, Fhys. Zeits, 13 (1912), 297; 14 (1913), 15. 

J Ibid. Of. also the report by Schrodinger, Handb. d. P%s. 10 (1926), 308. 
ji J^erh. d. deuf^s. phys. Qes, 16 {19l4:)y MZ, 
tt Proc. Roy. /Soc. A, 149 (1935), 



PEOPEBTIES OF THE CEYSTAL LATTICE Chap.I^l 
Using forninla (8) for /(v), we have for the internal energy 

? /kT\^ 

BV j v^E(v) dv = 6-i95...BVki--i^] , 

and hence for the heat capacity of a volume F 

e„ = 25-980... BVk{kTlh)\ (11) 

The result expressed in formula (11), that at low temperatures is 
proportional to T^, was first obtained by Debyef and almost simul- 
taneously by Born and von Karman.J 
The formula (8) is a good approximation only at very low frequen- 
cies; various attempts have been made to find a form valid over 
the whole frequency range. Of these the first was that of Debye, ([ 
who set f{^,} = BVv^ iv<vj,) " 

— 0 {v > Vd) 

(cf. Fig. 1), where v 23 is defined by equation (4), which gives 


iBVvl = BN. 


(13) 


The internal energy is then 


BV J vmiv) dv. 


Introducing the Debye characteristic temperature defined by 

^©D = ^14) 

a short calculation gives for the heat capacity of a solid containing 


N atoms 


where 




0 




T 


(15) 


m 


J el-r 


Cp is shown as a function of T/0^ in Fig. 99. 

For low temperatures (T/0^-< 1), (15) reduces to the form (11); 
on substituting for V from (13) this gives 

c^ = 2BB-82...Nk{TI%f. (16) 

It is to be emphasized that this approximate formula is not dependent 
on the particular distribution function used by Debye, because at low 
temperatures only sound waves of long wave-length are excited, and 

t Alin. d. Fliysih, 39 (1912), 789. $ loe. oit. |1 loo. eit. 



Chap.I,§ 1 THE SPECIFIC HEAT AT LOW TEMPEBATURES 5 
for these the effect of the atomic structure of the material is unim- 
portant and formulae (8) and (16) are accurate. 

From formulae (9), (13), and (14) we have for ©n 



0n = 


Af47rQ„/l . 2\l-i 


k\ 9 







where fio = VfN — atomic volume. Formula (17) may be written 


3-6x10-3 


(17.1) 


where 


m = 2 


f 2(l+v)) ^ 

l3(l-2cr)J 


' 1+g ) 
3(l-cr)/ 



and where A is the atomic weight, p the density, x fhe compressi- 
bility, and O’ Poisson’s ratio. For a non-isotropic substance we have 
from (10), (13), and (14) 






(17.2 


Comparison with experiment Nearly all specific heat measurements 
at low temperatures have been compared with the Debye formula 

(m 

It is found that the law for the specific heat at low temperatures 
is usually in good agreement with experiment in the low-temperature 
region. 

If one fits a Debye curve to the experimental specific heat curve in 
the region T ^ the value of ©^ obtained is in quite good agree- 
ment with that obtained from the low- temperature measurements, 
as the following tablef shows: 


Table I 


Debye 0 (degrees) 


Element 

In the region of 
the jT® law 

In the region 
where P ^ ©j* 

Au 

162 

180 

Sn 

127 

160 

Mo 

379 

379 

Cii 

321 

315 

A1 

385 

398 

Diamond 

2,230 

1,840 


t For the results see the full account given by Eucken, Handb, d, exp. Phys. 8/i 
(1929), p. 239 et seq. ; also Fowler, 1st ed., p. 82 ; Schrodinger, 
Handb. d. P%5. 10 (1926), p. 304; and Born, ibid., 24/2 (1933), p. 623. 

J Fart of the table given by Eucken, loc. cit, 245. 



6 THBEMAL PROPERTIES OF. THE CRYSTAL LATTICE Chap. I, § 1 
This suggests ' that the Debye -..distribution function (12) is' a fair 
approximation to the true form. 

These Takes of are usually in fair agreement with the results 
obtained by substituting in formula (17) the elastic constants ^ of 
the polycrystalline ..metal in bulk.f - Since, howeTer, even cubic metal 
crystals are anisotropic, J this fact must be mainly accidental. 

The only calculations of ®j) from the elastic constants of single 
metal cubic crystals are those of Bdhl|| for Ag and Au, Puchsff for 
Cu, and Honnefelder for W. The values prove to be in fair agree- 
ment with those obtained from the elastic constants of the metal in 
bulk, as the following table shows: 

Cu Ag Au IF 

V from elastic constants of crystal 342 212 158 384 

Bjo I from elastic constants of polycrystalline material 325 215 161 372 

I from measurement of specific heat at low temperatures 316-23 215 170 310 

For non-cubic metals Griineisen and Goens|j|j have calculated @j) 
for Zn and Cd and Griineisen and Hoyer*f*ff for Hg. Griineisen and 
Goens have compared their results with the observed specific heats, the 
agreement being poor. The explanation, according to Blackman, is 
that the observed values of the specific heat were not in the true 
. region.ftJ 

It is usual to express experimental specific heats at low tempera- 
tures by Oj), T curves; is calculated by equation (15), from the 
observed specific heat at each temperature. is then independent 
of T if is given exactly by the Debye formula. Some ©j), T curves 
are shown in Figs. 2, 3, and 4. 

1.2. Extensions of the theory. The Debye distribution function (12) 
represents, of course, a very crude approximation to the true form, 
and various attempts have been made to find a better approximation. 
Born and von Karman|]|||| found the true distribution function for 
a linear lattice; they proved that, for a chain of N atoms distant 
a from each other, the frequencies are given by 

^ = (18) 

where v is the velocity of sound for wave-lengths large compared with a. 

t Cf. Eucken, loc. cit. 242. t Cf. Chap. IV, § 4. 

II .4n«. d. 16 (1933), 887. 

tt Unpublished; the experimental values were those of Goens, Jwslrwmen- 

tenkunde, 52 (1932), 167. tt f. phys. Chem. B, 21 (1933), 53. 

nil Zeits.f. Phys. 26 (1924), 260. ftt Ann. d. Physik, 22 (1935), 663. 

Seep. 40. |j|||] Loo. cit. 
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: .The maximum frequency is 

vjnay 

■ wMch is smaller by-' 2/7r = 0*637... ■ ' 

than :the ' maximum frequency given by Debye’s theory. . 

Recently the frequency spectrum for real crystals has been investi- 
gated by Blackman.f According to Blackman, for simple crystals 
containing one type of atom only, the distribution function diSers 
from that assumed by Debye in the following 
ways: 

(1) Debye’s maximum frequency is in 
general greater than the true maximum ife- 
qiiency of the lattice. 

(2) The true distribution function /(v) in- 
creases more rapidly with v than that assumed 
by Debye. 

(3) The distribution function /(v) shows 
two or more maxima. 

The two functions are illustrated in Fig. 1. 

These results are derived from a study of the 
two-dimensional lattice, but are probably true 



Fig. 1. Frequency spec- 
trum of a solid according 
to Debye (dotted line) and 
Blackman (full line). 


also in three dimensions, though it is possible that other weak 


maxima occur. 


Blackman gives the following formulae for the relative frequencies 
at which these two strong maxima occur: 

“ 27r\Mj ’ V 27T\Mj ’ 

where M is the mass of the atom of which the lattice is built up, and 
a and y are determined by the elastic constants of the crystal.' If the 
elastic constants of a cubic lattice in Voigt’s notation J are 


*^44? 


then 


r ^ 

a 




'44 


4(C; 


11 ~ 




-^44) 


These formulae depend, however, on the Cauchy relations, j] which 
are not applicable to metals. 

We shall now consider the diflFerence between the specific heat 
calculated with the function /(v) illustrated in Fig. 1 and with the 

t Proc. Boy. Soc. A. 159 ( 1937)v416; Pm;. Cainb. PhiL Soc. 23 (1937), 93. 
t Cf. Geckeler, Handb. cL Phj/s. 6 (1928), 407. 1| Of. Chap. IV, § 4.1. 



8 THEBMAL PEOPEBTIES OF THE CBYSTAL LATTICE Chap. I, § 1 
Debye fijnction. We shall Bse the ©^, T diagram (p. 6) to express 
both the .calculated and experimental specific heats. Thus, for' 
exainple, if the observed specific heats exactly -fitted the Debye 
formula, the corresponding © 2 >j ^ diagram would consist of a straight 
line, denoting a value of © 2 > constant for all temperatures. We shall 
consider a few special types of vibration spectrum and show the 
corresponding ©p, T diagrams. First we consider the simplest of all 
spectra, namely that consisting of a single line at frequency This 

gives the Einstein formula (6) for the 
specific heat. If we take an example in 
which ©jj = hvjk = 200*^, the correspond- 
ing curve is shown in Fig. 2. 

From this we can conclude that if there 
is a tendency for the vibrations to heap 
up about one particular frequency the 
© 2 >, jT curve will fall oiS with increasing 
temperature. For moderate or high tem- 
peratures the Einstein function approxi- 
mates fairly well to the Debye form and 
gives, therefore, a fair representation of 
the specific heats in tliis region. The reason 
for this is clearly the strong maximum in f{v) assumed by Debye and 
shown in Fig. 1. In the moderate temperature region we may take 
©j; to be proportional to the mean frequency, so that 



Secondly, we consider a spectrum composed of two lines of fre- 
quencies i/j and Vg and of equal intensities. The specific heat will then 
be given by the formula 

where H(@IT) denotes the Einstein specific heat function (7) with 
characteristic frequency v equal to k&/h. This form, which was 
suggested some years ago by Nernst and Lindemann,-f who assumed 
that vj = has now an added interest in view of Blackman’s dis- 
covery that a spectrum consisting of two lines is a fair approximation 



Fig. 2. ©jp, T curve for an 
Einstein function with 

©i, = 200°. 


t Preiiss. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, SUz. Ber. 22 (1911), 494. 
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to the true vibration S|)ectrum (Fig. I).- Fig. 3 shows how ©j^ varies 
with T, {a) when fj < iF^, (6) whenv^ > and (e) when 



Fig. 3. T curves. {a) 0^ = 60% 02 = 200 ’, 

(6) 01 = 120% 02 = 200% (c) 01 =:= 100% 0>2 = 200'^’. 

Tlic dotted line shows a possible fonn for a real crystal. 

In the case (c) the value of © 2 > is remarkably constant over a wide 
range of teiniierature, as the following table shows: 


0 ^ = = 100 ^ 


Temp. ^K. 

Atomic heat 


15 

0-1708 

209 

20 

0*5218 

190 

30 

1-441 

190 

40 

2-321 

193 

50 

3-062 

196 

60 

3-651 

196 

200 

ry658 

204 


These results show that either a rising or a falling Qjy, T curve, both 
of which types are met with experimentally (cf. Fig. 4), may be 
interpreted quite well in terms of a particular form of the vibration 
spectrum, and that an almost constant ©£, value need not necessarily 
imply that the true part of the specific -heat curve is reached. 

We consider next the specific heat at very low temperatures. We 
have already seen that, at sufficiently low temperatures, the Debye 
T'^ form should be exact. Thus, for a few degrees above the absolute, 
zero of temperature, ©j^ should be constant. Moreover, the value 
should be exactly equal to that calculated from the elastic constants 
at low temperatures from formulae (17), (17. 1), and (17.2). According 
to Blackman, as T increases from zero, ©j^ will initially decrmse. The 

3595 17 fi 
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reason for this is that, for small r,/(v) is always greater than, forninla 
(12) implies ; i.e. if we write 

/(v) = 

b will be positive. Tims we see that the form of 0^, T curve shown 
by the dotted, iinein .Fig. 3 is possible. This result has interesting 
consequences, since it implies that if experiment shows a curve 
whic,h falls as the temperature decreases down to low temperatures, 
say 20*^ abs., and then appears to become constant, this constant 



Fics. 4. Experimental 0x>, T curves for various metals. f The dotted lines show 
the values with the theoretical electronic specifie heat (Chap. VI, formula (17)) 
subtracted from the observed specific heat. For Cu the value calculated from the 
observed elastic constants of single crystals by fomxula ( 17.2) is shown, and for Li, Na, 
•K the values calculated from the theoretical elastic constants (Chap. IV, § 3). 

value is not the ultimate constant value predicted by the Debye 
theory, but represents only a minimum in the ©£,, T curve. Before 
the ultimate constant value is reached, therefore, must rise as 
the temperature falls. 

In Fig. 4 we show the observed T curves for Li, Na, K, Cu, Ag, 
Pb, and Bi. We show also for certain metals the limiting ©£, values as 
T ->0, calculated from the elastic constants at low temperatures ; those 
for Cu are taken from the measurements of Goens (of. Chap. IV), 

t The experimental results are due to: Simon and Swain, Zeiis. f. phys. Chem. B, 
28 (1935), 189 (Li); Simon and Zeidler, ibid. A, 123 (1926) 383 (Na, K); Nemst, 
Ann. d. Pliysik, 36 (1911), 395 (Ag, high temperatures) ; Koesom and Kok, Physica, 
1 (1934), 770 (Ag, low temperatures); Keesom and van den Ende, Proc. Amsterdam 
Acad. 33 (1930), 243, and 34 (1931), 210 (Pb and Bi). 
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and' those for the alkalis are obtained . by theoretical methods. f The 
dotted lines show the values deduced from the observed specific heats 
with the theoretical contribution' from, the electrons subtracted from 
them.. They therefore represent the heat capacity of the lattice alone. 

As Simon| has emphasized, the. @jr> values for Li and Na are less 
constant, than those for Cu, Ag;and most other regular metals. We 
must deduce that for the alkalis the divergence between the true 
vibration spectrum and the Debye form is particularly great, j] In 
Chapter IV we shall see that the alkalis are more anisotropic in their 
elastic properties than is copper, and to this fact their peculiar ©£>, T 
curves must doubtless be ascribed (cf. Fuchs, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 157 
(1936), '444).”' 

2« Specific heats at high temperatures 
The atomic heats (heat capacity per gramme atom) at constant 
volume and constant pressure are connected by the equation 

0,:=^C^^TVc^lx, ^ (19) 

where Tis the absolute temperature, V the atomic volume, ff oc the 
thermal expansion coefficient, and x the compressibility. The follow- 
ing table gives values of and at various temperatures centi- 
grade (in cals, per degree): 

Table II 





0, 


Cp 

Ov 



C, 

Vdtt 


5-74 

5*60 

500° 

6*97 

6*59 

1,500° 

8*17 

7*23 

Ptilli 

20° 

6-1 

5*95 

500° 

6*8 

6*4 

1,600° 

7*4.5 

6*65 

Agllli 

20° 

6-0 

5*75 

500° 

6*7 

6*0 

900° 

7*3 

6*1 

Aullli 

20° 

6*15 

5*8 

500° 

6*7 

6*0 

1,000° 

7*4 

6*1 


We give also a tablefft according to equation (19), 

at20°C.: 



w 

Cu 

Pb 

Pt 

Ag 

Fe{oL) 

Au 

Na 

K 

Ni 

Zn \ Cd \,Sn 

. '^® xl 00 

'o-e' 

2*8 

6*7 

2-0 

4*0 

1*6 

3*8 

7*9 

10*0 

2*1 

5-25 : 6-0 ; 4-0 

0, 

1 



j 







1 'i 


The increase in Cy above the classical value 

3J? = 5*955 cal./degree (20) 


t Fuchs, Proc. Eo?/. >S<3C. A, 153 (1936), 622. “" 

J Ergebnisse d. exaJcb Naturwiss. 9 (1930), 256. 

It A recent X-ray investigation of the amplitudes of the atomic vibrations in 
lithium supports this hypothesis (Pankow, Heiv. Phys. Act* 9 (1936), 87). 
ft i.e. volume per gramme atom. LandoU-Bbrnsteirds Tabelleyi, llh 

nil Ha'ndb.d.Metallphysik,l(im5),2m. 
ttt Eucken, Hand6. A ea;p. P%s.' 8/1 (1929), 211. 
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at high temperatures may be due to one of two causes. According to 
Born and Brody f the anharmonic terms in the lattice vibrations will, 
cause a deviation from the value (20) at high temperatures; tliey 
co!isi(ler a system of oscillators with potential energy of the forni 

^(a;) = Imca^x^+gx^+fx^, (21) 

and ind the heat capacity per oscillator to bej 



The second term may be positive or negative. 

The autliors quoted considered the excess specific heat shown in 
Table II for Pt to be due to this cause. On the other hand, more 
modern research has shown (cf. Chap. VI) that in metals at high 
temperatures the free electrons will make to the atomic heat a small 
contribution proportional to T. I 

By extrapolating the results obtained by Keesom at low tempera- 
tures (cf. Chap. VI, § 2), one finds that for silver at 900° C. the con- 
tribution from the electrons will be 0*12 cal./gm. atom. For the 
transition metals it may be larger, as we shall see in Chap. VI, § fi.2. 

We believe that in most metals the rise of above the classical 
value is due to the electrons, rather than to the effect investigated 
by Born and Brody. 

3. Numerical values of the characteristic temperature 

We have seen that the Debye may be obtained from the 
specific-heat curve at low temperatures, from the specific-heat curve 
in the neighbourhood of 0^, and from the elastic constants from 
formulae (17), (17.1), and (17.2). The considerations of §1.2 show 
that exact agreement between the values obtained in different 
temperature ranges is not to be expected. On the other hand, 
approximate values of the atomic frequencies are of importance in 
the theory of conductivity and elsewhere. We give, therefore, 
methods of estimating the mean atomic frequency v and lienee 
0 (= hvjk) when thermal data do not exist. 

According to Einstein, || there must be a simple relation between 

t Phys. 6 (1921), 132. Cf. also the article by Ih>rii and Goppert -Mayer, 

Hruidb. d. Fhys, 24rl'2 (1933), 679. 

t A recent theoretical paper by Daiukohler {Ann. d. Physik, 24 (1935), 1) reaches 
the conclusion that should first iiicrease and tiien decrease. 

1} Awa. d. Physik, 34 (1911), 170. See also Muller- Pouil let, Lehrbmh d. Pkys,. 11th 
ed., 3/1 (1925), 382. 
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the compressibility of a solid' and the characteristic frequencies of 
the atoms,' since the same forces are responsible for both. "Einstein 
iir this way obtained the formula 


0 




13 *25 X 10“^ 


m) 


This formula is clearly analogous with (17). The numerical factor is 
of course only approximate. 

According to Lindemannf there exists a relation between the 
melting-point (in degrees absolute) and the characteristic tempera- 
ture. The relation may be written 



where F is the atomic volume, A the atomic weight, and C a constant 
which is roughly the same for all metals. To show the agreement 
with experiment, we deduce C from formula (24) for a number of 
metals: 


Metal 

Li 

Na 

K 

Gu 

Ag 

Au 

1 " Ca 

Fm (degrees K.) 

459 

370 

335 

1,356 

1,233 

1,336 

1 1,083 

(observed) 

400 

160 

100 

315 

215 

170 

1 230 

G 

115 

115 

116 

134 

140 

142 

1 131 


In using the formula (24) to determine 0j> for any metal, we shall 
obtain C from the element in the periodic table chemically most 
similar to it, for which ©j^ is known from thermal data. 

Lindemann’s formula has not at present received a theoretical 
explanation. 

According to Griineisen J the electrical resistance of a metal divided 
by the temperature is very nearly proportional to except at very 
low temperatures. Measurements of the resistance may therefore be 
used to determine ©j^ in the temperature range T ^ The con- 
nexion between resistance and specific heat is discussed further in 
Chapter VIL 

Values may also be obtained from the observed elastic constants 
of single crystals, as explained in § 1.2. 

We give below a table of values of ©^ derived by the methods 
enumerated above. The Einstein temperature in each case is |0j), as 
explained on p. 8. 


t Fhys, Zeits. 11 (1910), 609, 


t Handb. d. Fhys, 13 (1928), 1. 
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Table III 

.CMracteristic temperatures of the metallic elements 


■ $ 
' ^ 
§ 


, Li' 

Be 
C (dia- 
jiiond) 
Ne (solid) 

Na 


Mg 

Ai 

A (solid) 


K 

Ca 

Ti 

V 


Or 

Mn 

Fe 

Co 

Ni 


Cu 


Zn 


Ga 

Oe 

As 

Se 


Rb 

Sr 

Kb 


t Of. Fig. 4. 

J From measurements above 90° K. At lower temperatures the specific heat is 
anomalous. 

ii C - 115, asforKaandK. 
tt O = 131, as for Ca. 

j: j The specific heat of Hf is anomalous, cf. ref. (2). 


■ o 
0 


328-430t 

363 

1,000 

2,340 

63 


o 

•fS 


140-160t 

202 

290 

390 

394 

85 


loot 

163 

230 

342 

396 

300 

413 


485 

368 

420 

385 

375 


S. H. 
E. a 
S. H. 
S, H. 

S.H. 


S.H. 
E. C. 
S. H. 
S. H. 
E. C. 
S. H. 


S.H. 

E.C. 

S. H. 
E.C. 

M. P. F. 
E. C. 

M, P. F. 


315 

333 

342 

200-300 

213 

305 

125 

29'0{ 

224 

135 


58 

171 

301 


S.H. 

M. P. F. 
S. H. 

S. H. 
S.H, 


S. H. 

E. C. 

E. 

S. H. 

M. P. F. 
E. 

M. P. F. 
S. H. 

M. P. F. 
M. P. F. 


M. P. F.|l 
E. C. 

M. P. F. 


g 

g 

■a? 


( 3 ) 


( 1 ) 


( 4 ) 


( 3 ) 


Element 

d 

Method 

Reference 

Zr 

288 

E.C. 


Mo 

380 

S. H. 


Ru 

426 

E. C. 


Rh 

370 

E. C. 



315 

M. P. F. 


Pd 

, 275 

8. H. 

(5) 


270 

E. C. 


Ag 

215 

S. H. 



212 ■ 

E. 


Cd 

■ 172 ' 

S.H. 


In 

106 

M. P. P. 


Sn 

260 

S.H. 


Sb 

140 

S.H. 


Te 

120 

M.P.F. 


Cs 

' ■ 42 

M. P. F.]j 


Ba 

113 

M. P. F.ft 


La 

152 

M.P.F. 


Hf 

213Jt 

S. H. 

(2) 

Ta 

245 

S.H. 


W 

310 

S.H, 



384 

E. 


Re 

310 

E. C. ' 


Os 

256 

M. P. F.-' 


Ir 

285 

S. H. 


Pt 

225.: 

S.H. 



240 

E.C. 


Au 

170 

S.H. 



175 

E. C. 


Hg 

96 

S.H. 



37 

E.C. 



68^8 

. E. 


Ti 

100 

S.H. / 


Pb 

88 

S.H. 


Bi 

100 

. S.H.' 

(4) 


" 62 




110 

•C.'' 


. Th 

168 

;E,.C.'.""; 
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Ghap.I,§4 ' THE EQUATION.' .OF BTATE 

4. The eqiiatioii' of statef 

The ""equation of state’ of a solid, liquid, or gas is an equation 
connecting together the. pressure, volume,, and' temperature. .From 
this equation may be deduced the comprem6il%, i.e.' the cha^^ of 
volume produced by unit change ' of pressure, and thC' thermal expan- 
sion coefficient, i.e, the change of volume produced by a given change 
of temperature, usually measured at .zero (or negligible) pressure. 

A theory of the equation of state may be based either on the 
Einstein model of a solid,, or on the more exact theories' of Debye, 
Born and von Karman,, and Blackman- (cf. § 1.2). On account of its 
simplicity we shall' use first the Einstein model,! generalizing 
results in a later section; we make, therefore,. the following assump- 
tions: 

(1) Each atom, if at rest in its position of.equilibrium, has a defi- 
nite (negative) energy, e; —Ne is thus the work required to separate 
a solidof A atoms into its constituent atoms. 

: (2) Each atom can vibrate about its mean position with a definite 

frequency r, which is the same for all atoms. (The specific heat of a 
solid is calculated on this assumption in § 1; the assumption leads to. 
serious error only at very low temperatures.) 

t Herzfeld, Kinetische Theorie der Wame, p. 241, Braunschweig (1925). Born and 
Goppert-Mayer, Hand.b. d. Phys, 24/2 (1933), 677. 

i The results of this section are therefore not applicable for T 0. 


NOTES TO TABLE III 

denotes values deduced from measurements of specific heats at low teraperar 
tures. Unless otherwise stated, the values are taken from the summaries 
by Simon, LandoU-Bornsteifds Tabellen, lib (1931), 1232, and by Borelius, 
Handb.d.3tetallpkysikr t 

denotes values deduced from the electrical conductivity. The values are 
taken from the summary by Meissner, Handb, d, exp. Phynik, 1,1/2 (1935), 
50.. 

denotes values calculated from Lindemann’s melting-point formula {24), 
with <7 == 137 unless' otherwise stated. ' 

denotes values calculated from the compressibility by formula (23). 
denotes values calculated from the observed elastic constants of single 
crystals, taken from Griineisen and Hoyer, Ann. d. Physik, 22 (1935), 663. 

' REFERENCES TO TABLE III 

(1) Simon&ndZeidler, Zeits. f. phys. Chem. A, 123 (l92e),pSS. 

(2) Critescu and Simon, ibid. 25 (1934), 273. 

(3) Simon and Swain, ibid. 28 (1935), 189. 

(4) Keesom and van den Ende, Gomm. Leiden^ 203 d (1930) ; 219 b (1932). 

(5) Simon and Rickard, unpublished. 


S. H. 


E, C. 


M.R.F. 


C. 

E. 
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(3) Both e and v are functions of the volume F of the solid. If 
the solid is compressed, the atoms are packed more closely together. 
The forces acting on the atoms will therefore be greater than in the 
uncompressed state, and the atomic frequency v will be increased. 
The energy e of an atom, on the other hand, will be a minimum 
when the volume has the value Tq assumed by the soHd at the absolute 
zero of temperature and pressure, as shown in Fig. 5. 



Fig. 5. Atomic frequency v and atomic energy € plotted as functions 
of the volume F. 


The compressibility Xo absolute zero of temperature may be 

calculated as follows: The pressure p required to compress the solid 
from its original volume to a new volume V is given by 


F-F 1 


P = tt- — 

F Xo 

The work required to compress the solid is therefore 



Z-Eo 

Vo 


2 XoVo 



The work per atom, on the other hand, is equal to e— where e is 
the energy of an atom when the solid has a volume F. But e may 
be expanded by Taylor’s theorem, 




P'1 
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and the second term in the series vanishes (cf. Fig. 5). If A" is the 
number of atoms in the volume Vq, we have therefore for the total 
work required to compress the solid 

Equating the right-hand side of this equation to (25), we have 

- = . (27) 

Xo Wir^n 

If we denote by v the volume per atom, we have 

^0 V"- f v—Vq 

4.1. Thermal expansion. The curve in Fig. 5 shows the potential 
energy of an atom in a solid, plotted against the total volume V of 
the solid. In other words, the ordinate is equal to the total energy 
of an atom at rest. At the absolute zero of temperature, therefore, 
when the atoms are at rest,f the actual volume of the solid will be 
that for which € is a minimum, as we have seen. At any other 
temperature T, when the atoms are not at rest, the volume of the 
solid is greater, because of its thermal expansion. To calculate the 
thermal expansion, the most direct course is to use the thermo- 
dynamical theorem that, for a substance in equilibrium at zero 
pressure and constant temperature, the free energy 

U^TS 

is a minimum, where U is the internal energy and ^ the entropy. 
For our solid, consisting of N oscillators with frequency f, the free 
energy is|: 


F = A 


(.+3sriogt). 


and, since this is a minimum, we have 


0 = 


dVjr" 




^ dV /■ 


(28) 


(29) 


From equation (29) we may at once obtain the thermal-expansion 
coefficient, as will be shown below. In view of its importance, 
however, we shall first obtain equation (29) without quoting formula 

f Neglecting the quantum-mechanical zero-point energy. 

J Cf. equation (3). The formula is only valid if /if < 

n ^ . , 


3595.17 
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(28) for the free energy. We hope that, this .course will give a greater 
insight into the mechanism of the phenomenon. The argument is 
simplified if we take account of the fact that the vibrational motion 
is quantized. 

Let us then consider any atom of the solid, and let us suppose 
that it has n quanta of vibrational energy, so that its energy is nhv. 
If is the mean value of ??, for all atoms, then, for hT '^ Tiv^ 

nhv — ZhT, (30) 

For any particular atom, however, n may have any integral value. 
Now the internal energy per atom of the solid at zero pressure is 

U == € + 

and the change of U due to any small change dV in the volume is 
dU ^ d€-\-nhdv -\-hvdn. 

The last term, hvdn, representing the change in the numbers of atoms 
in the respective quantum states, is equal to the heat dQ flowing 
into the solid; hence 

d€-\-nhdv ^ dU—dQ. 

Now dU —dQ represents the external work done, which vanishes for a 
solid in equilibrium. Thus the solid is in equilibrium when the energy 
€-\-nhv is a minimum for displacements in which n, the number of 
atoms in any quantum state, is kept constant. We have therefore 

and, substituting for h from (30), we obtain (29). 

It will be realized that the assumption that the vibrations are 
uantized need not be used in deriving formula (30), and was only 
introduced in order that the process of thermal expansion might be 
more easily visualized. 

To obtain the thermal-expansion coefficient, we expand de/dF by 
Taylor's theorem; if the total expansion V—Vq is small compared with 
Vq, we have, with sufficient accuracy, 



The first term vanishes, as is shown in Fig. 5. The second term, by 
(27), is equal to (V—Vq)INVqXq^ where N is equal to the number of 
atoms in the solid, and is the compressibility at zero temperature. 
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We have therefore from (29) 


= -SNkT^p-. 

^oXo dV 


(32) 


But ZNhT is the thermal energy of the solid; hence we obtain for 
the thermal-expansion eoefifieient a, differentiating with respect to 

and multiplying by xo) 


1 dV . d(logi.) 

Q! = -XoC»- 


V^dT 


dV 


(33) 


where (if F refers to one gramme) % is the specific heat. Rearranging, 
we obtain 

rsj vf . n \ ir^CT i 

(34) 


XoC^ d{\ogVY 


where is equal to the volume of one gramme of the solid, i.e. to the 
reciprocal of the density, a: denotes the thermal-expansion coefficient 
and xo fh® compressibility at zero temperature. The quantity (34) 
will be denoted by y. 

Theoretical predictions of the value of the quantity d{log v)ld{log F), 
and hence of a, can only be made on the basis of a detailed calcula- 
tion of the vibration spectrum, which has not yet been carried out.f 
We shall therefore calculate d(log y)/d(log V) from the experimental 
values of a, xo? The following are a few typical values; a more 
complete table is given in Appendix II. 


d(logv) ^ 
d(logV) ^ 


Al 


2*06 


Ni 

1-70 


Ag 

2-60 


A% 

2*93. 


Thus, in gold, a change in the volume of 3 per cent., which would 
produce a change in the interatomic distance of only 1 per cent., 
would nevertheless change the atomic frequency by nearly 9 per cent. 

Low temperatures. X Formulae (33) and (34) have been obtained 
subject to the assumption that T is large compared with tlie charac- 
teristic temperature. We shall now show that, wdth certain assump- 
tions, these formulae are valid at all temperatures. 

We can no longer assume that the vibrations of the solid can be 
represented approximately by a single frequency v. We suppose that 
the 3A^ normal modes of the solid may be divided up into of 


J Ratnowsky,\.4nw. d. Physik, 3S (1912), 637 j Verh. d. deut,s\ Phys. Gqs. 15 (1913), 
755 Omstein, Proc. .4cac?. 14 (1912), 983. 
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frequency Fj, ' ^2 of frequency ^nd so on; The mean energy per 
normal mode of frequency is 

■«<(*’) 

and the free energy 

which clearly tends to kTlogihvJkT) at high temperatures (cf. 
equations (2) and (3)). To this we must add the energyf Ne of the 
crystal at the absolute zero of temperatrire; the free energy for the 
whole crystal is thus 

F = Ne+kT2Nilog{l-e-’^^^>‘^). (36) 


Since in equilibrium at zero pressure F is a minimum, we have, 
differentiating (36) with respect to the volume and substituting 
from (35), ^ de 1 

"^+F4.^'‘“*d(logF) 


0 


iV— 4-— Y JV f37i 

— +Tr A^‘'^*d(logF)‘ 


GriineisenJ has assumed that d(logv^)/ci{logF) is the same for all 
frequencies of the solid. In that case, since is the total 

internal energy U of the solid, we have, using (37), 


0 = ^:=3j,u d(io^v) 

yxo~~^vd{iogvy 

which is the same expression as (32). Differentiating with respect 
to jP, we obtain as before equation (33) or (34). It follows that the 
quantity y (= (xVJxo<^v) independent of temperature even at low 
temperatures; and hence that the thermal-expansion coefficient is 
proportional to the specific heat. The agreement between this predic- 
tion and experiment has been shown by Gruneisen|| for various 
solids over a wide range of temperature. 


4.2. Variation of compressibility tvith temperature. We have already 
obtained formulae for the compressibility at T = 0 and for the volume 
at temperature T and zero pressure. We require still the general 
equation of state, i.e. the volume of the solid at any temperature and 
pressure, from which the compressibility at any temperature may 
be obtained. The equation of state may be obtained at once from 


t Including the zero -point energy . 

t Handb. d. Phys. 10 (1926), 43; Ann. d. Fhysik, 26 (1908), 21L 
li Loc. cit. Cf. also Adenstedt, Ann. d. Physik 26 (1936), 69, 
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the thermodynamic equation 

p = 


a 


where p is the pressure and F the free energy at constant volume 
(U~TS). Assuming as before that d(logi')/<^F is the same for all 
normal modes of the solid, we obtain from (36) the Mie-Griineisenf 
equation of state , ' ,,, 

«e ,rtt{loev) 


P 


-N 


dV 


j-r dilogv) 

dV ’ 


valid at all temperatures, where U is the internal energy, 
the compressibility xt temperature T we have, if T > 


Xt 


-V 


1 d^Clogv) 


Hence for 

t), 

(39) 


It follows that 


d 

dT\ 


( 40 ) 


.{l\ = Vc 

'\xl "’'"dF"'’ 

or, making nse of formula (33) for the thermal-expansion coefficient, 

(41) 


1 dx _ ocy^d\logv) 
XdT y dV^ ^ 


We see, since the right-hand side is positive (cf. Fig.* 5), that the 
compressibility increases with increasing temperatures, 

GruneisenJ has measured by an indirect method the compressi- 
bilities of Al, Ag, Cu, Fe, and Pt between —190^ and 165°; he finds 
that X increases faster at high than at low temperatures, as formulae 
(40) and (41) suggest. The following table gives the measured com- 
pressibiKties.ll 

X X 10^^ {c.gs, units) 


Temp. °G. 

-273 

-190 

. 17 

m 

165 

Cu 

(0-710) 

0*718 

0*773 

0-815 

0*828 

Pt 

(0-371) 

0*374 

0*392 

0-401 

0*404 

"Fe 

(0-600) 

0*606 

0*633 

0-664 

0-675 


Bridgman has measured the compressibilities of most metals at 
30° and 75°, but for the harder metals the differences are too small 
to be reliable. For certain of the softer metals the results are given 
on p. 22. 


t Mie, 4wn. d. FUysik, 11 (1903), 657 ; G-runeisen, d, Fhysih, 26 (1908), 393. 

I Ann, d. 33 (1910), 1239, 39 (1912), 284; Fer/i. d, dents, phys. Ges, 13 

(1911), 491 ; £f. (1926), 3^^^^ 

II Bridgman’s values at room temperature differ by about 10 per cent. 
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. . . Element 

Li 

■ Na 

' Ca 

Al ' 

Ph 

^ 

0-71 

1-2 

0-60 

0-55 

0-56 

X. 10^^ (c.g.s. uriits) at 20° C. 

' 8-8 

15-8 

5-6 

' 1-37 

2-30 


Wc liiaA- deduce from (4 J ) tluii for sodium^ for iiistancc, — F%F(logc)/VIK^ 
has the value 7, for aluminiiim 18. 

4.3. Relation between the thermal-expansion coefficient and the change 
of compressibility with pressure. According to Einstein’s formula 
(23), the characteristic frequency p of a solid varies in the following 


way: 


V oc 


where p is the density and x the compressibility. If we take logarithms 
and differentiate both sides with respect to the volume, we obtain 

_ d£og v) ^ 1 d(log x) _ 1 
d(logF) 2d(TogF) 6’ 

The left-hand side is the quantity y, depending on the thermal- 
expansion coefficient, tabulated in Appendix II. For the quantity 
on the right, if we write the relation between V and p in the form 


— y = Ap—Bp^, 


(42) 


we obtain B/A^—^. 

We thus have y = BjA^—^. (43) 

The quantities B, A have been tabulated for a number of metals 
by Bridgman.f For the more compressible metals equation (43) is in 
fair agreement with his values, as the following table shows: 

Table IV 


Element 

y 


Li 

M7 

M 

Na 

1*25 

10 

K 

1-34 

0-84 

Cs 

1*29 

0*84 

Pb 

2'73 

2-9 

Al 

2*17 

, 2 - 6 , 

Ca 


1-3 

Sr 


0-93 

Ba 

•• 

M 


t The Physics oj Htgh Pressures, p. 160 et seq. (1931). The measurements are for 
room temperature. 
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On the other hand, for most of the hard metals (On, Ni, Pt), the 
values of B/A^ measured by Bridgman, are 10 to 100 times larger 
than y. We conclude that the change of compressibility with volume 
for these metals at the pressures used is determined by some factor 
such as the microcrystalline structure of the metal, rather than by 
the interatomic forces. f 

5. Binding energy of the metallic elements 
By the binding energy is meant the work required to separate one 
gramme atom of the crystalline substance into its constituent atoms; 
in other words, for monatomic substances, the sublimation energy at 
the absolute zero of temperature. Table V shows the binding energy 
of certain elements. The table is taken from an article by Grimm and 
Wolf.J The values are obtained from latent heats of melting and 
vaporization, corrected to apply to the absolute zero of temperature. 


Table V 

Binding energies of the metallic elements, in kilo-calories per gramme 
atom, {One kilo-calorie per gramme atom is equal to 0*0434 electron 
volts per atom.) 


Li 

46 

Cu 

76 

Pb 

51 

B 

80 

Zn 

32-6 

Bi 

48-5 

Na 

30 

Bb 

25 

C 

150 

Mg 

41 

Sr 

39 

Si 

81 

A1 

60 

Ag 

64*5 

Sn 

76 

K 

26-5 

Cd 

28 



Ca 

39 

Cs 

24 

Sb 

49 

Cr 

83 

Ba 

39 

Ne 

0-5 

Mn 

63 

Pt 

122 

Ar 

1*5 

Fe 

108 

Au 

83 

Kr 

2-4 

Co 

105 

Hg 

18*5 

X 

3*4 

Ni 

101 

T1 

44 

Rn 

4-0 


From the experimental data discussed in this chapter and its 
theoretical interpretation, we may draw curves showing the total 
energy of a metal for various atomic volumes. The curves have been 
obtained in the following way: Denoting by IF the total energy of the 
metal, w^e write 


F = IFo+F2 



-IF 


AF' 

% 


I GTunei&en, Handb. d. Phys. 10 (1926), 38, has pointed out that Bridgman’s 
pressure coefficients of eonipressibility are surprisingly high, in agreement with the 
conclusions of this section. 

J Handb. d. 24/2 (1934), 1073. 
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Wo is the total binding energy (Table V). is the volume of the 
crystal for zero pressure and temperature. Writing the compressi- 
bility in the form (42) we have, in ergs, 



W atomic volume 



Fig. 6. Binding energy W in kiio-cal./gm. atom as a function of atomic volume 
(volume of one gramme atom). 


or, for hard metals where B is not known directly, from (43), 

where y is given in Appendix II, 

Mg. 6 shows the binding energy of various metals plotted in this 
way. 

6. Alloys: the phase diagram 

In Chapter V of this book we shall give a discussion of the factors 
which determine the crystal structure of an alloy of given composi- 
tion. In this section we shall derive the thermodynamical equations 
which determine the boundaries of a given phase. 

Fig. 7 shows part of a typical phase diagram; for certain composi- 
tions and temperatures the alloy consists of a phase a, characterized 
by definite crystal structure and lattice parameters. The phase ^ 
will have, in general, different structure and parameters. For com- 
positions and temjieratures marked a+jS, the alloy consists of a 
mixture of small crystals of a and 
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It is; typical of most metallic alloys that the atoms are distributed 
at random over the lattice points of the structure. This is the case, 
for instance, for Ag-Au for all compositions. For other alloys, e.g. 
Cu-Au for certain compositions, a superstructure forms at low enough 
temperatures, in some cases only after annealing. In other cases, 
e.g. MggSn, the alloy forms only for a fairly definite composition 
and a superstructure always exists. Such alloys are more properly 
called compounds. . 

The question of the superstructure is considered in the next section. 
In this section we assume that the temperature is too high for any 
superstructure to form. 

In the following general considerations we need not, in the first 
place, specify the nature of the two 
phases, which, are to be regarded as in 
thermal equilibrium. In the first phase, 
a, let there be atoms of type A and 
Ag atoms of type £; in the second 
phase, jS, let the numbers be iV '4 and 
respectively. The free energy of the 
alloy in the first phase is a function of 
Nj_ and of the absolute tempera- 
ture T and of the volume Vi, We may write it T, V^) and 

the free energy in the second phase 

Let us consider the two phases at their respective boundaries at 
a given temperature, say at P and Q in Fig. 7, at which compositions 
they are in equilibrium with one another. According to the second 
law of thermodynamics, we know that in equilibrium the total 
free energy must be a minimum with respect to any internal 

change of the whole system. For example, |f a certain number of 
atoms of type A are transferred from the first to the second phase, 
the total free energy must increase. The conditions of equilibrium 
for constant temperature and volume may therefore be expressed: 


1 

(XfP 

'/ 

flr p 




Atomic composition 
Fig. 7. Phase-equilibrium dia- 
gram of two solid phases. 


dNU. ’ 8 Nb dN's ■ 


(44) 


In practice we are concerned with equilibrium at constant tempera- 
ture and pressure. The appropriate conditions for equihbrium would 
then be given by equations similar to (44) but in which the thermo- 
dynamic potential ^ replaces the free energy F. The relation between 

3595.17 -R 
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and f is the following: „ _ 

where p denotes the pressure and V the volume. For alloys we are 
principally interested in the liquid and solid phases, so that the 
change in volume m a phase change is relatively small; thus, when 
p is the atmospheric pressure, the change in pV is completely 
negligible compared with other changes in F. 

Let Cj be the concentration of atoms B in the first phase, and Cj 
the concentration of atoms B in the second phase, defined by: 



A c— ► B 

Fig. 8. Free energy of two solid phases as 
a function of the atomic composition c. 


^ 


( 45 ) 


Since *in a particnlar phase at 
a given concentration both the 
energy and the entropy are pro- 
portional to the total number of 
atoms in the phase, we may define 
for each phase a free energy per 
atom, /, which is a fiinction of 
the concentration and of T and 


F only. Thus for example: 


F^^{N^+N^)h{c^.T,Y). 


The conditions of equilibrium (44) may therefore be written in the 


form: 


- ^/a /i-Za . 


(46) 


This form of the equations is particularly convenient as the 
starting-point for the interpretation of a phase-equilibrium diagram. 
Let us suppose that the free energies of two phases a and j8 are knowm 
as functions of the concentrations of atoms of type B. Fig. 8 shows 
two curves intended to represent and as functions of c at a 
particular temperature T. Equations (46) show that the a phase at 
the concentration P in the figure is in thermal equilibrium at 
temperature T with the phase at the concentration Q, To the left 
of P the pure a phase is stable, to the right of ^ the pure ^ phase. 
At any point between P and Q the stable state consists of a mixture 
of the two phases, a at concentration P and j8 at concentration Q. 
For suppose the phase a to exist at concentration 0; then, by break- 
ing it up into a at P and ^ at Q, the free energy is diminished to the 
value corresponding to jff. If the construction is repeated for 
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different temperatures, we find the concentrations of the phase 
boundaries P and iQ as functions of T. This gives us part of the 
usual phase-equilibrium diagram, as for example in Fig. 7. 

If c„ denotes the heat capacity per atom at constant volume and 
E{c) the energy at the absolute zero,f the free energy x)er atom of a 



which, the pure phase can exist. 


phase at concentration c and temperature T may be written: 

T T 

/(c, T) = ifc!r{clogc-!-(l— c)Iog{l— c)}-|-P(c)-f- J c^dT—T^ c^dTJT. 

0 0 

The first bracketed term in this expression, which may be called the 
disorder term, arises in the following way. The weight of a macro- 
scopic state is increased in a x>hase containing two kinds of atoms by 
the possibility of permuting the atoms of different sorts. In this wav 

(N +N V 

the entropy per atom is increased by a term which 

by Stirling’s formula reduces to — Jfc{clogc+(l— c)log(i— c)}. This 
formula assumes a completely random distribution of the atoms, 
and will not be valid if this does not exist at all temperatures. 

Since the disorder term is index>endent of the structure, the charac- 
teristics of various phase diagrams must depend on M{c), the energy 
at T = 0. We give in Chap. V,. § 3.1, reasons for believing that, at 
certain values of c, Il{c) will always rise rapidly. Such a rapid rise 
of E{c) would, account for the existence of alloys with' a narrow range 
of composition, as Fig. ' 9. shows. ■ /, 

t Tlie zero taken for tbe energy is arbitrary ; we: may take, for instance, the energy 
of free atoms, or the energy of the pur© metals. 
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7. Alloys: therms equilibriem of the siiperstructure ■ 

We have seen that a pure phase of an alloy is characterized by a 
definite lattice strnctnre.' In .general the different atoms' of which 
the alloy is composed are .distributed at random amongst the lattice 
points of the structure. When the composition can be expressed by 
some simple formula, for example 5 or or when the atomic 
percentages are in fche neighbourhood of these values, it is possible 
in certain cases for the atoms to take an ordered arrangement within 
the lattice, somewhat in the same way as the Na and Cl ions are 
arranged in order with respect to each other in the crystalline salt* 

The hypothesis that under certain circumstances the atoms of 
an alloy segregate into regular positions was first put forward by 
Tammannf in 1919. By X-ray analysis the process was proved to 
occur for the solid solution Au-Cu by Johansson and Linde| in 1925. 

When order is established, for example in AuCu, new lines occur 
in the X-ray reflection spectrum which are characteristic of the 
lattice formed by the Au atoms alone or by the Cu atoms alone. In 
the state of complete order the phase is said to have developed a 
superlattice, and the new lines in the X-ray reflection spectrum are 
referred to as superlattice lines. 

The development of order within a phase at fixed composition 
affects the physical properties of the alloy. A very striking change 
occurs in the electrical resistance as the order in the lattice changes. 
The resistance of a metal is due to the scattering of the electron 
waves by the irregularities of the lattice. These may be irregularities 
produced by heat motion or by the disorder of the atomic arrange- 
ment in the lattice.!! Thus the resistance of an ordered alloy is less 
than that of a disordered alloy. 

Fig. 10 shows a graph of the resistance of AuCu^ due to Borelius, 
Johansson, and Linde.ff 

These results suggest that above a critical temperature there 
is no order, whilst, as the temperature falls below 7J., order is gradually 
developed. The critical temperature is to be regarded as analogous 
to the Curie point of a ferromagnetic. At the critical temperature 
order disappears, just as at the Curie point ferromagnetism disappears. 

Attempts to calculate the dependence of order on the temperature 

t Zeits.f. an. Chem. 107 (1919), 1. 

t Ann. d. Phystk, 78 (1925), 439. For a recent discussion of this alloy by these 
authors, cf. Ann. d. Physik, 5 (1938), 1. 

II Cf. Chap. VII, § 13. tt Ann.d.Phymk, 86 (1928), 291. Cf. Chap. VI, § 7. 
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have been' made' b BoreMiis,f Johansson and Linde,! Gorsky, || and 
Dehlinger and Gralff The' subject has been considered afresh 
from the theoretical standpoint by Bragg and Williams,!! and by 
WilliamsIHI;; recently a more^ rigorous theory has been developed by 
Bethe.ff f We shall show in this section, following Bragg and Williams, 
and Bethe, how to calculate the degree of order ■ appropriate to 
thermal equilibrium at temperature T, It is important to remember 
that, in an alloy in thermal equilibrium, the atoms are not in general 



Fig. 10. Resistance of the copper-gold alloy with the com- 
position CusAu. 

rigidly , fixed to given lattice points but are continually changing 
places. Of course at low temperatures the rate of exchange becomes 
very slow; at room temperature, for instance, for many alloys the 
rate of exchange is so slow that they cannot be regarded as being in 
thermal equilibrium. 

7.1. Long-distance order. We shall in the first place restrict our 
considerations to the case of an alloy whose composition may be 
represented by a formula AB, An example is provided by ^-brass 
(CuZn). We suppose that in this alloy there are altogether N atoms. 

^ Ann. d.Phymh 20 J Loe. cit. 

il Zeits.S, Phys. BO {ine),U. 

tt Ibid. 64 (i930), 359; 68 (1931), 535; 74 (1932), 267; 79 (1.932), 550; 83 (1933), 
832 

Proc. Jfo!/. .%c. A, 145 (1934), 699; 151 (1935), 540. 

lill Ibid. 152 (1935), 231. ttt Ibid- 150 (1935), 532. 
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Wien the alloy is perfectly ordered, the atoms of type A will lie 
on a regular lattice of their own and the atoms of type^ M wil also 
lie on a regnlat' lattice as shown, for example, in Mg. 11. The lattice 
■ points occupied hy the A atoms 'when perfect order exists we shall 
call a positions, and the lattice points occupied by the -B atoms 6 
positions. 

We shall use' the following notation: when an A atom is in an a 
position or a jB atom in a 6 position, we shall call such an atom an 
i? atom (right atom); when an A atom is in a 6 position or a £ atom 
in an m position, we shall call the atom a IF atom (wrong atom). At 
any moment of time in an alloy at temperature T, there will be a 

certain number of atoms which are if, 
and if we divide this number by the total 
number of atoms, A', we obtain the pro- 
bability that a particular atom is JS. We 
shall denote this probability by r. The 
probability that an atom is W is defined 
in a similar way and denoted by w, so that 

= 1 . 

f — f/j 

The quantity ^ 

is clearly a measure of the order of the lattice, though other measures 
are possible. When all the atoms are if, we have perfect order, so 
that S = 1; when all the atoms are IF, S == — 1, which also Represents 
perfect order. Complete disorder occurs when as many atoms are 
if as IF, so that S = 0. Thus a change in the sign of B does not 
represent a change in the physical state of the system. 

We shall call jS the long-distance order’ of the lattice, since S can 
only be defined by considering the state of the lattice over a large 
volume. 

7.2. The order of neighbours. The quantity S which we have Just 
defined is not by itself sufficient to determine fully the order existing 
in a lattice. For instance, 8 vanishes when there are as many if as 
IF atoms, but if all the R atoms occur together and all the IF atoms 
occur together the state is really one of very high order, although 
according to our definition the long-distance order is zero. Also, as 
we shall show later, there exists a temperature % above which 8 
vanishes, but it is clear on physical grounds that, if a tendency to 


ibjm (b}m 

+ 

m 

/a)+ + 

m # 

Fig. 11. 


(48), 
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order exists, then, even at Yery high temperatures greater than 
it will still be more probable that an A atom will have a B, than 
another A as nearest neighbour. There exists therefore an. "order ^ 
of neighbours’, which remains finite at all temperatures. It may be 
defined in the following way: the order of neighbours a is the differ- 
ence' of the probabilities of finding an unequal and an equal neighbour 
' beside a given atom. Hence, if z is the number of nearest neighbours 
to any atom, there will be, among N atoms of both kinds, 

|jr 2 :(l+a) pairs of neighbours AB, 

^Wz(l—cr) pairs AA, and an equal number of pairs BB. 

7.3. The method of Brogg and Williams, In order to obtain S as 
a function of iP, Bragg and Williams define an energy F which is the 
energy required to interchange two atoms, viz.: an A atom from an 
a to a 6 position and a B atom from a 6 to an a position, so that 
the number of W atoms increases by 2 and the number of R atoms 
decreases by 2. We may express the ratio wjr and hence S in terms 
of the Boltzmann factor. Assuming that the R atoms and the W 
atoms are distributed at random among the a positions, and also 
among the b positions, the increase in the free energy when a pair 
of atoms is interchanged is: 

8jP == F-A'ifc5^{log^i;8w+l^^ 

where Sw — 2/iV^, Sr = —2/JV' are the changes in w and r. Since for 
equilibrium SF must vanish, this gives for the ratio of the proba- 
bilities, iM7/r, w / F\ 


= exp|- 


2kTy 


(49) 


and hence directly from the definition of S (equation (47)) we obtain 

Bragg and Williams make the assumption that F is directly propor- 
tional to the degree of long-distance order already existing ;f i.e. 

F = Fo^. (51) 

With this assumption (50) and (51) together determine ^ as a function 
of y. It will be observed that there is a striking formal similarity 
to the Weiss theory of ferromagnetism,^ jS corresponding to the 

f It is of courso obvious tbat F vauisbos with. S, but th© assumption that F is a 
linear function ofS is merely introduced in the interests of simplicity. 
t Cf. Chap, VI, § 7. ; 
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intensity of magnetization and V to the intrinsic field. In particular 
equations (50) and (51) show that there is a critical temperature 
beyond which /S is zero, which is quite analogous to the Curie 
temperature. This critical temperature is given by 

T, = Vol4k. (52) 

In Fig. 12, cmve (a), we show the degree of long-distance order S 
plotted againstf 12i;T/l0, i.e. against ST/Tg. 



Fig. 12. Degree of long-distance order as a function of ZT/Tq, 

(а) According to Bragg and Williams. 

(б) According to Bethe. 

If an alloy has a composition represented by a formula -<43 B, for 
instance, or more generally whenever the composition differs from 
AB, Bragg and Williams find that in place of equation (50) the 
dependence of S upon VjAkT is of the form shown in Fig. 13. In a 
certain limited temperature range there are therefore three solutions, 
i.e. three values of S for a particular temperature. 

It has been shown that, of the three solutions, that corresponding 
to the intersection P has the lowest free energy and gives therefore 
the stable state. J At the critical temperature the free energies of the 
states 0 and P will be equal; this may be shown to be the case for the 

•f* Bethe has shown that a comparison between his theory and that of Bragg and 
Williams leads to the conclusion that F© = ^sFj (cf. § 7.4) ; Fig. 12 refers to a simple 
cubic lattice, for which 2 ; = 6. J Williams, loc. cit. 243. 
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value of T such that the areas of the two loops cut off by the line OP 
are equal.. .Solutions such as that. represented by. Q have higher free 
energy than 0 and are unstable*. 

.In contradistinction to an alloy of the type AB^ therefore, an 
alloy of the type can exist at 'the' critical temperature in kvo 
states in equilibrium with each .other, one havi.iig zero order and tlie 
other a finite degree of order. The condition of the alloy at this 
temperature is. therefore analogous to that of, say, ice and water in 
thermal equilibrium at 0° C.; two distinct phases are in equilibrium 



with each, other. We shall show later that an alloy has a finite 
discontinuity in the specific heat at the transition point. For an 
alloy udg B, on the other hand, there must be a latent heat at the 
transition temperature. 

These conclusions for alloys of the type ^3 -S only apply when all 
positions in the lattice may be regarded as equivalent, as, for 
example, in Cug Au. In the alloy Fog Al, which has a body-centred 
cubic lattice, two aluminium atoms can never be nearest neighbours, 
and therefore half the lattice points, namely those which lie on one 
simple cubic lattice, are permanently occupied by Fe atoms. This 
alloy therefore behaves, with respect to the development of order, 
like an, alloy of composition A ■■ ■ 

7.4. Method of/BMhe: Bethef has given a more detailed theory 
which avoids the somewhat arbitrary assumption expressed by 
equation (51). He bases Ms theory on the assumption that the 
order is controlled by the interactm^ between atoms which are 

•f* Loc. cit. 

F ■ . ■ " 


3595.17 
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nearest neighbo-urs.f If we denote the interaction energy between 
an A and a B atom by and that between two A atoms and two 
B atoms by and respectively, the total energy of the crystal 
becomes, according to (48), 

this may be written 

const.+|-i^:2Fi(l-a), (53) 

where F, = i(F,. 4 +F^^)-E,^. (54) 

We shall assume the quantity to be positive. Bethe confines him- 

self to the case where the alloy has a formula of the type AB. We 
fix our attention, then, on a given A atom which we call the ^centraF 
atom. Let jp be the probability that a given nearest neighbour to the 
central A atom is itself an A atom. Then the probability that this 
particular neighbour is a B atom is equal to l—p. From the defini- 

tion of the ^order of neighbours’, a, we have 

a == 1 — 2p, (55) 

If w’'e were to assume that p did not depend upon the nature of the 
other atoms in the neighbourhood of the central A atom, then we 
should have 

P ^ ^-^VilkT 

- — ^ j , 

i-p 

or, according to (55), 

a = Unh(VJ2kT). 

It is to bo observed that there is then no critical temperature, but 
tiiat cr tends slowly to zero at high temperatures. 

We now calculate the long-distance order S as a function of T 
and of the parameter defined by equation (54). In this calculation 
no ad hoc assumption is made, such as that expressed by (51) in the 
treatment of Bragg and Williams. We consider again a particular 
lattice point, surrounded by z nearest neighbours, and calculate the 
probability that the atom at this point is R or If. When two B 
atoms or two W atoms are nearest neighbours, we may suppose 
the interaction energy to be zero (putting the constant in (53) zero); 
on the same scale the interaction energy between an R and a W 
atom is V^. Since we consider only interaction between nearest 
neighbours, it follows that the probability that the central atom is 

t A discussion of the validity of this assumption for metals has not yet been 
given. 
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R or W depends directly only on the nature of the 5 ; neighbours. For 
example j if there were as many R as IF atoms amongst the s neigh- 
bours, the probability of the central atom being R or IF would be 
Just It is the effect of the outside atoms on the s neighbours, 
causing more R than IF atoms among them, w^hicli in turn makes 
the probability of an R atom being the centre greater than 
Bethe makes use of the following device. He assumes that the effect 
of the outer atoms alone on the z neighbours of the central atom is to 
multiply the probability that one of these z atoms is W by a factor 
€. It is then possible to express the probability that the central 
atom is IF in terms of e and of the Boltzmann factor 


X • 


-VJkT 


One can also find the total probability that one of the neighbours 
is IF. Equating these two probabilities, since tlie central atom is not 
distinguished in the lattice, we obtain an equation to determine e 
in terms of x, and hence ultimately S as a function of x. 

The relative probability that the number of IF atoms in the shell 
of z neighbours is n and that the central atom is J? will be denoted 
by r^; then, by the definition of e, 

the factor being the number of ways of putting n atoms into z 
equivalent places. The relative probability that the number of IF 
atoms in the shell of z neighbours is n and that the central atom is 

W is similarly: 

Allowing the shell of z neighbours to take every possible arrange- 
ment of i2 or IF atoms, we obtain for the total probabilities that the 
central atom is J2 or IF : 


»■ = 2 — (l+ea;)*. 


W = '^Wn = (e+a:)® 

n~0 


( 56 ) 


respectively. t The relative probability that the number of IF atoms 
in the shell of z neighbours is is equal to hence the relative 

t The relative probabilities of equation (56) are not identical with the r and w 
previously defined and used in (47). The difference, however, is only the trivial one 
of some constant factor which does not affect any subsequent calculation. It is for 
this reason that we use the term ‘relative probability’ instead of simply ‘probability’. 
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probability that a given one of these is W is equal to - Thus 

the total relative probability that one of these atoms is W is given by 
w\ where 

w' = 

Since a "central’ atom and one in the shell are, of course, entirely 
equivalent, we may equate w and w'; hence, substituting from (56) for 
r and tv, we obtain the following equation for e: 


2 


€xr €W 


€ 


\I+^/ 



If we introduce a new variable S in place of 6, defined by the equation 


(58) reduces to 


sinh(2:— 2)S 
sinh^S 


(59) 


Equation (58) determines e in terms of x and therefore r and w, accord- 
ing to (56), in terms of x. Hence by (47) we obtain 5^ as a function of 
X, and thus of The result of the calculation made in this way 

is shown in Fig. 12, curve (6). We can easily determine the value of 
the critical temperature We observe that c = 1 corresponds to 
complete disorder, because in that case r = w. We need therefore 
the value of a: as € 1, i.e. as S 0. According to (59) this value is 




and therefore the critical temperature is given by 



For j8-brass, == 743°K., z == 8, and therefore Vi :== 0*018 electron 
volts.f 

7.5. The contribution to the specific heat arising fmrn disorder. We 
shall make the calculation according to the method of Bragg and 
Williams, and merely quote the results obtained by that of Bethe. 

The degree of long-distance order is defined by (47), which may be 
written alternatively 

S = (number of R atoms —number of W atoms)/^. 

When the number of If atoms increases by 2 and the number of 

t See p. 40. 
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jB atoms decreases by 2 (i.e. by interchange of two atoms from wrong 
to right places) the change in the energy of the crystal is F. Hence, 
if ^ changes by dS, the energy E changes by dE hi such a way that 

dE=^iNVd8:=--lNVo8dS, 

The additional specific heat per atom, Aa^, due to the growth of 
disorder, is given, substituting from (52), by 

Ac = -i- = —kT 8— (61) 



0 0*5 1-0 1-5 2-0 2*5 3*0 3*5 


Fig. 14. The contribution Ac^ to the specific heat arising from disorder; 

(а) According to the approximation of Bragg and Williams, 

(б) According to the approximation of Bethe. 

This result, together with the previous calculation of 8, gives us 
Ac^ as a function of T. The result of such a calculation is showndn 
Fig. 14, curve (a). We can obtain the discontinuity in Ac,^ at as 
follows: We may expand tanh(F/4AT') in powers of and 

thus obtain from (50) for 8 in the neighbourhood of 3^ 

8^ := 3{T-T)IT,. (62) 

It follows from (61) and (62) that the jump in the specific heat is 
|& per atom. 

Fig. 14, curve (6), shows Ac^ calculated by Bethe. The tail of the 
specific heat curve (6) is due to the ordering of neighbours and does 
not vanish abruptly at any temperature. 
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Fig. 15 shows the specific heat of jS-brass, recently measured by 
Sykes, t for comparison with the corresponding theoretical curves. 

A simple check on the basic idea of the theory is obtained by 
calculating the total entropy change due to the transition from order 
to complete disorder. According to the previous section this is 
/fclog(. 2 per atom. Hence we should have: 

j^dT = klog,2. 

Sykes’s observations are in fair agreement with this condition. 



Fxc4. 15. Observed specific heat of j&-brass (CuZn). 


It is interesting to observe that the theory of Bragg and Williams 
shows, when the composition of the alloy is B, or indeed anything 
other than AB, that there is not merely a finite discontinuity in the 
specific heat at the critical temperature, but that at this temperature 
a latent heat is evolved. The recent measurements of the specific 
heat of Cug Au by Sykes, quoted by Bragg and Williams, J suggest 
that this deduction from theory is, in fact, correct. 

7.6. The rate of approach to the equilibrium state. The properties 
of an alloy, in general, depend uj)on its previous heat treatment, for 
instance on whether it has been quenched or annealed. This implies 
that the alloy during a heating or cooling process is not in thermal 
equilibrium at each moment of the process. This can readily be under- 
stood, since, if an alloy is suddenly cooled from a given temperature 
at which it is in thermal equilibrium to a lower temperature T, a 
t Froc, Roy. Soc. A, 148 (1935), 422. J Ibid., 151 (1935), 540. 
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definite time must elapse before the equilibrium appropriate to T 
can be established. Bragg , and Williams suppose that the alloy goes 
through a succession of states each of which may be regarded as an 
equilibrium state appropriate to a certain temperature 0. © there- 
fore may be supposed to approach T steadily according to the 
equation ' am 

T is the ‘time of relaxation’ of the alloy, or the time taken for the 
departure from equilibrium to be reduced to i je of its initial value. 
T will clearly depend upon the energy 
which an atom must have in order to 
exchange places with a neighbouring 
atom. This ‘activation energy’ will 
of course be different from the 
already introduced; we shall denote 
it by W. It is reasonable to suppose 
that T depends upon the temperature 
in the following way: 

T = (64) 

We may regard as a measure of 

the probability that an atom will ex- 
change places with a neighbour in a 
single oscillation, and l /r roughly as a measure of the frequency of the 
exchange process. Hence 1/.4 must be of the order of the frequency 
of oscillation, so that we may set A sec. Further details of 

a calculation of r are given in the paper of Bragg and Williams. 

Let us now consider an alloy which is being cooled (or heated) at 
the rate of or degrees centigrade per second. We write 

dT . 

Ti”-"’ 

the positive sign denoting heating and the negative cooling. 

By equations (63) and (65) we obtain: 

■ dT 

Fig. 16 shows a solution of this differential equation, when r is 
given by equation (64). A has been assumed to be equal to 10“^^ sec 
is the temperature which determines the extent of the disorder 
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wMch is ’^frozen in’ at the absolute zero. If A is regarded as known, 
then ©0 is a function only of the parameter W and the rate of cooling 
O’. Although the value of W has not been calculated, the theory can 
yield useful information in the following way. If a particular alloy 
is cooled from above the critical temperature at a known rate and 
the residual disorder is estimated, it is possible to obtain and 
therefore the value of W for that alloy. The theory will now tell us 
the extent to which ©^ can be affected by varying the rate of cooling 
a. As an example we may suppose that, for a particular alloy, W has 
been estimated to be 12, 000'^, where h is Boltzmann’s constant. 
The following are some values of ©<, for different rates of cooling for 
this alloy: 


a {degrees Jsec.) 

©0 (degrees centigrade) 

10® 

852 

10 

685 

10~i 

560 

10-3 

464 


The critical temperature of this alloy might be between 000^ and 
700® C,; for convenience let it be 685® C. The theory shows that by 
quenching (u > 10 degrees per sec.) it would be possible, in this 
case, to preserve complete disorder. On the other hand, careful 
annealing (a = 10~^ degrees per sec.) would give for the maximum 
degree of order attainable 8 == 0-77. 

According to the above theory the development of order within 
a lattice shows hysteresis. At a given temperature the degree of 
order is less during a steady cooling than during a steady heating 
process. According to Bragg and Williams, this is the way in which 
the electrical-resistance temperature curves of Borelius, Johannsson, 
and Linde shown in Fig. 10 are to be interpreted. A different explana- 
tion of the hysteresis has been proposed by Borelius (loo, cit.), but this 
explanation does not appear to be altogether free from objection.t 
t Cf. Bragg and Williams, Proc. JRo 2 /. /8oc. A, 151 (1935), 540. 

Notes of recent developments. 

p. 6. The anisotropy of the atomic vibrations in zinc crystals has recently 
been demonstrated by X-ray methods by Brindley, FhiL Mag. 21 (1936), 
790 ; the amplitude is greatest parallel to the principal axis. 

p. 36.. A discussion on similar lines of the formation of a superlattice when 
the concentrations of the two components, are unequal has been given by 
Peierls, Proc. JRot/. ^oc. 154 (1936), 207. 
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ELECTRONS IN EQUILIBRIUM IN THE CRYSTAL LATTICE 


1. Wa¥e -“mechanical principles 

1J„ The hydrogen atom and the alkali atoms. A hydrogen atom 
consists of a single electron moving in the field, of a‘ proton. The 
potential energy F(r) of the electron at a distance r firom the proton 
is given by the equation ■ 

F(r) = -e2/r. 

An alkali atom consists of a single valence electron moving in the 
field of a ‘core\ i.e. of a nncleus surrounded by a number of electrons 
forming a closed shell. In the mathematical discussion both of the 
spectrum of the atom and of its chemical propertieSj we may to a 
certain approximation treat the valence electron as moving in the 
field of the nucleus and in the average field of all the electrons form- 
ing the core. If Ze is the charge on the nucleus, the number of 
electrons constituting the core is Z—l\ therefore, if the valence 
electron is at any moment right outside the core, it moves in the 
field of a positively charged sphere carrying a charge +6. By a 
well-known theorem of electrostatics, the field of such a sphere is 
the same as it would be if the charge were concentrated at the centre; 
therefore, at large distances from the nucleus, the field in which the 
valence electron moves is the same as in a hydrogen atom. At 
smaller distances, on the other hand, when the valence electron 
comes within the core of the atom, it is no longer so completely 
screened from the nucleus, and therefore the force puUing the electron 
to the nucleus is greater than it would be in a hydrogen atom at the 
same distance. The potential energy function F(r), which gives the 
work that must be done to bring up the valence electron from infinity 
to a distance r from the nucleus, is therefore equal to --e^jr at large 
distances, but is numerically greater (algebraically less) than -^e^fr 
for small r. This is illustrated in Eig. 17, where the potential energy 
F{f) is plotted against r. ' 

The energies that the valence electron may have are determined 
by SchrOdinger’s equation, 

V V2^+^P-F(r)]^ = 0. (1) 

Only for certain values of the energy E is it possible to obtain a 

SS95.17 G . 
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bounded solution i/j tending to zero at infinity. For every such solu- 
tion ifj.^ of the equation, a stationary state of the atom e.vists with 

energy E.^^. The wave function ^ has 
the following physical significance: 
If the atom is known to be in the 
stationary state n, then \>J/,^{r)\^dT 
is equal to the probability that the 
valence electron is in the volume 
element dr at the point r. An equi- 
valent statement is that — e|^„(r)|* 
is the average charge density due to 
the valence electron in the atom at 
the point r. By average is meant 
either a time average for a single 
atom, or an average taken at a 
moment of time for a large number 
of atoms. 

Solutions of SchrOdinger’s equation may be obtained in spherical 
polar coordinates, and are of the form 

^=/(r);S,(0,^), 

where Si{d, <f>) is a rational integral harmonic of orderf l\ f{r) then 
satisfies the equation 



Fig. 17. Potential energy of electron 
in hydrogen and alkali atoms. 

Full line = hydrogen. 

Dotted line == potassium (from Har- 
tree, Proc. Roy. Soc . A, 1 43 ( 1 934), 506. ) 

r in atomic units, V{r) in Bydberg 
units (13*53 e.v.). 


dr^'^r dr' 


E- 


.r(r)-‘Spy 


f=0. 


If I — 0, Si is equal to a constant, and the solution is spherically 
symmetrical. The solution then corresponds to an 8 state of the 
atom. The function / may have 0, 1, 2,.... zeros, so that the wave 
function tjt will have a number of nodal spheres surrounding the 
origin. Fig. 18 shows a cross-section through the centre of tlie atom, 
the nodes being marked by full lines; below is shown the radial part 
f{r) of the wave function plotted outwards as a function of r. 

If Z == 1, the wave function corresponds to a P state; 8i may then 
have either of the three values 


008 d = zjr, 
sin 9 cos<f> = x/r, 
sinPsin^ = y/r, 

t Cf. Jeans, Electricity and Magnetism, ith ed., p. 209, or Whittaker and Watson, 
Modern Analysis^ Ch&^. Xy, 
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and the wave function i/r will therefore have, in addition to the 
spherical nodes caused by the zeros of f{r), a nodal plane passing 
through the origin. This again is shown 
in Fig. 18, the nodes being shown above 
and the function/(f ) below. Since a nodal 
surface passes through the nucleus, the 
wave function must vanish at the nucleus 
(f = 0). ■ 

Similarly, for D states , two nodal planes 
pass through the nucleus, the function Si taking any of the formsf 






' ' 1 
i ! ! 


35 3P 

Fig. 18. Nodal surfaces and wave 
functions / of a hydrogen atom. 


x^—y^ 

/v*2 ^ 


yz 


zx 


-rS * 


The total number of nodal surfaces plus unity is called the principal 
quantum number n. Thus the two wave functions illustrated in Fig. 18 
have each two nodal surfaces, and therefore principal quantum number 
three. 

For the hydrogen atom, w^here V(r) == — e^/r, the mathematical 
solution of Schrodinger’s equation shows that the energy of a state 
depends only on the principal quantum number ti, and is given by 
Bohr’s formula ^ 

E = c 


n 


me* 

2P' 


Thus, for hydrogen, each of the states illustrated in Fig. 18 will have 
the same energy. This is not true of any other type of field; for the 
field illustrated by the dotted line in Fig. 17 the S state will always 
have lower energy than the P state, and the P state will have lower 
energy than the D state, 

1.2. The helium atom and the self-consistent field. The energy 
levels W of an atom with two electrons, helium, are determined by 
a Schrddinger equation containing six independent variables. This 
equation is {H—Wy¥ = 0, (2) 

where denotes the operator 


H 




(V?+Vi)- 


■+ 1 


( 2 . 1 ) 


2m " ' ‘ ir^— tj, 

and where = (%» ^i)> fa = (^ 2 > ^ 2 ) 

are the coordinates of the electrons. This equation has not been 

t Pf{cos6)e^^^ may bo formed by linear combination of these 

functions. 
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::solved: exactly/ and. approximate methods must. 'be used to ind the 
energy levels W, the wave functions, and hence the charge density in 
the atom. Of these, the method of the 'self-consistent field', due 
originally to IIartree,t is particularly important, and will form the 
basis of many of the considerations of this book. 

In Bohr’s orbital theory it was considered that, to a certain 
approximation, each electron in an atom moved in an orbit which 
was independent of all the others; the interaction between the orbits 
could be considered as a second approximation. Guided by tliis idea, 
Hartree assumed that each electron in a helium atom moved in a 
static field, so that each electron could be considered to have its own 
wave function. This static field, in which a given electron is supposed 
to move, is not of course the field of the nucleus alone, but the field 
of the nucleus together with the average field of the other electron. 
Thus, if the two electrons have wave functions ^i(r) and the 

first electron, with wave function would move in a field made up 
of two parts: 

(1) The field of the nucleus, giving a potential —2e^jr. 

(2) The average field of, the other electron; this is obtained by 

treating this electron as though it were smeared out into a uniform 
charge distribution, of density point r. The 

potential energy of an electron (the first electron) in the field of this 
umform charge distribution is, by direct integration, 


/// 


\^lf^ir')\^dx'dy'dz'- 


r— r 


( 3 ) 


where r denotes the point where the first electron is supposed to be. 

It follows that the first electron moves in a field in ’^hich its 
potential energy is 


V^(r) 


2e® 


+e2 


J/J 


dx'dy'dz' 

lr~r'| 


Its wave function, therefore, satisfies the Schrodinger equation 




•mxW’i ~ 0 - 


( 4 ) 


Similarly, the other electron moves in the somewhat different field 


V,{r) 


2e2 


e* 


JJJ 


dx’dfdz’ 
Ir-r'l' ' 


( 5 ) 


t Proc, Oainb. Phil. Soc. 24 (1928), 89. See also, for instance, Handb. d. Phyv. 
24/1 (1933), 368. 
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whicli gives a Sdirddinger equation similar to (4). These two' equa- ' 
tions determine the wave function of each electron. 

The fields and 1^ are ^called ^self-consistent’ for the following ' 
reason.' In the practical application of the method, one estimates, 
SO'Y? Ii; Schr5dinger’s equation (4)' may then be solved for 
hence 1^ may be calculated from equation (5). This enables the' 
Schrbdinger equation for to be written down and solved, and from 
the solution of this equation we may calculate 1^. If the function 
1^ obtained is not the one originally estimated, then the original 
estimate was incorrect, and must be modified, and the whole process 
repeated. 

If the helium atom is in the ground state, and are the same 
function, and the potential F(r) is the same for either electron. 

It is important to realize that Hartree’s method does not neglect 
entirely the influence of one electron on the other. For instance, if 
we take as an example the ground state of helium, the potential 
F{r) of the field in which either electron is supposed to move will 
approximate to ~2e^/f at small distances and — e^/r at large dis- 
tances, owing to the screening effect of the other electron (i.e. to a 
term of the type (3)). On the other hand, if one electron is on the 
right-hand side of the atom, the other electron is more likely to be 
on the left than on the right because of the repulsion between the 
two electrons. This fact is entirely neglected in the Hartree approxi- 
mation. ; 

The parameter E which occurs in Hartree^ s equation (4) is not even 
approximately- equal to the ionization energy of the atom. This may be 
seen as follows: we confine ourselves to the case where both electrons 
are in the same state, so that the wave function of the atom may be 


written 


T{r„r,) - 


The energy of the atom, is then 

W^^W*ir¥dr^dr^, ( 6 ) 

where H is the operator (2.1). Now H may be written 


where 




C^nnn 


VJ+ 
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^3 = 


^12 


If we multiply by and integrate over all space with 

respect to tg, we obtain the operator 


2m 


Vf+F(r,). 


But this operator, operating on ^ 2 ? gives and hence the term 
Hi makes a contribution of just E to the whole integral. The teriii 
iJg yields an exactly equal amount, so that the total energy of the 
two electrons is 

W = 2E-e^ f f -\>}>{r^)?\Hr^)? dr^dr^. (7) 

J J ^ 12 

The total energy of the atom is always less than 2E. The expression 
2E includes the interaction between the electrons twice. 

Solutions of Hartree’s equations have been obtained for various 
atoms and ions in the following papers: Hartree, Proc. Camb, Phil,' 
Soc. 24 (1928), 89, theory and methods; p. Ill, applications to Li*, 
Rb+ Na+ C1-. Proc, Roy, Soc. A, 141 (1933), 283, Cb, Cu+; ibid. 
143 (1933), 506, Cu+, K+, Cs; ibid. 150 (1935), 96, Al+^ Fe”, Rb+; 
Phys. Rev, 46 (1934), 738, Hg. Hartree and Black, Proc. Roy, Soc, A, 
139 (1933), 311, oxygen in various states of ionization. D. R. 
Hartree and W. Hartree, ibid. 149 (1935), 210, Be, Oa, Hg; ibid. 
150 (1935), 9, Be with exchange. McDougall, ibid. 138 (1932), 550, 
calculation of terms in the optical spectrum. Torrance, Pkys. Mei\ 
46 (1934), 388, C in ground state and with electron configiiratioii 
ls-2s2'jPi Kennard and Ramberg, ibid. 46 ( 1934), 1034, Na. Fock and 
Petrushen, Phys. Zeits. d. Soivjehmiofi, 8 (1935), 547, Li with 
exchange. 

1.3. FocFs equation. Slaterf and FockJ have deduced Hartree’s 
equation from a variational principle, and have also shown how a 
more accurate equation may be obtained. Their method is as 
follows: If Schrodinger’s equation is written in the form (2), then the 
characteristic solutions are those for which the integral 

t Rey. 36 (1930), i57. 

t Zeit». f. Ph{,ii. bl (1930), 126. C{. JSandb. d. Phys. 2411 (1933), .349. A (Irtaili'd 
account of Foek’s anil Hartree’s equations and the relation Ijotwecn them iia.H boon 
given by Brillouin, Actmlites Scientijigues, iv, Hermann & Cie, Faria (1934). 
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is a ininmium for any small variation in consistent with the 
normalizing' condition 

J T* = const. 

Now for helium, as we have seen, the exact wave function is a func- 
tion of the positions of both electrons, Y = Y (r^, pg). Slater and Fock 
show that if we set for Y the (necessarily approximate) expression 

(8) 

and seek to make the expression 

a minimum, we obtain Hartree's equations. Thus the wave functions 
obtained by this method are the best that can possibly be obtained, as 
long as we use for the wave function of the whole atom the simple 
approximation (8). 

The exact wa.ve function of the helium atom must be either 
symmetrical (parhelium) or antisymmetrical (orthohelium) in the 
space coordinates of the electrons. Therefore, unless the two electrons 
are in the same state (j/r^ = ^ 1 ^ 2)7 approximate wave function (8) 
bears no resemblance to the true wave function. We may, however, 
form symmetrical or antisymmetrical wave functions from (8) by 

writing 'F(r„r,) = ^#,)<A,(r 2 )±^i(r,)^,(r,). (9) 

If for ^ 1 , i/tj we use the Hartree wave functions in (9), we obtain a 
certain fairly good approximation. The Hartree functions are not 
the best that can possibly be chosen, however; to find these we must 
make dr-^^dr^ a minimum, using for T the expression (9). 

One obtains thereby a more complicated set of equations (Fock’s 
equations), which may be written (in atomic units) 


iV2 + f+lF. 
“ r 


-H22-(?22(r) 


T 


'Pi = ±[^ 12 + G ' i 2 ( 1')]*/'2 


<^2= ±[^12+^?12(r)]‘/'l> (10) 


G'aVi) = f —'PiiT2)>Pici^i) dr,. 

J ^12 


where 
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Tiiese equations have at the present time been solved only .for 
beryllium. f, , 

' An ' approximate solution for the states of helium where one 
electron is in an excited state of high quantum number has been 
given by L. P, Smith. J 

Fock|j has given a method of treating the exchange interaction 
between the valence electrons of an atom and the core without solving 
the complete Pock equations. We- suppose that the wave functions 
of the core electrons have been obtained (by Hartree’s method or 
otherwise), and are, without spin coordinates, ^^(r). We then write 

i 

where the summation is over all the states of the core, i.e. ower half 
the number of electrons. Pock then obtains for the Schrddinger 
equation of a valence electron 

^7S>+[E-Vir)+A]i>=^ 0, ( 11 ) 

where V{r) is the ordinary (self-consistent) potential of the core, and 
A is the operator defined by 

1.4. The statistical method of Thomas^^ avd Fermi. %% This is a 
method for finding the density of electrons in an atom or molecule, 
which is a good approximation under the following conditions: 

(а) The system as a whole is in its lowest quantum state. 

(б) In a volume so small that within it the change in the potential 
energy is small compared with the mean total energy of an electron, 
the number of electrons is large. 

The condition (6) is approximately fulfilled only for heavy atoms. 

It follows from (6) that the mean wave-length of the electrons is 
small compared with the distance within which the potential changes 
appreciably; this is the condition that the electrons may be treated 
by classical mechanics rather than by quantum mechanics. The laws 
of quantum mechanics are only used in the assumption that the 
electrons obey the exclusion principle (Fermi-Dirac statistics). 

t Hartree (refs, on p. 46). 

} Phys. Bev. 42 (1932), 176. See also Handb. d. Phys. 24/1 (1933), 352. 

II Zeits.f. Phys. 81 (1933), 195. 

tt Proc. Camb. Phil. 8oc. 23 (1927), 642. Zeiis. f. Phys. 48 (1928), 73. 
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We denote by # the electrostatic potential in the system, aiid by 

the maximum energy of any electron. Then, if p is the momentuin of 
any electron at the point {x, y,z), 

|!-e® < -.C.. 

and hence p <I>o)}. 

The right-hand ^ide will be denoted by p^ax* Now, according to the 
Fermi-Dirac statistics, each volume of phase space dpdr will contain 
(2/A^) dpdr electrons. The volume of momentum space corresponding 

• 4k7T » 

to points which are occupied is — 'l^inax) hence the number of 

electrons per unit volume at the point (x, y, z) is, substituting for ^niax? 

A^==PY[2m€(<I)-Oo)p. 

We obtain a differential equation for <I> by means of Poisson’s equa~ 

= — 47rp = 4'n‘Ne, 

whence we obtain 

V2<I) = a == (12) 

For the tabulated solution of this equation, the reader is referred 
to the original papers. f 

2. The electrostatic field in a metal 


A metal contains electrons which are in some sense free to move, as 
we know from the most characteristic property of metals, their high 
electrical and thermal conductivities. Both for the alkali metals 
and for the monovalent metals silver and gold, there is direct experi- 
mental evidence^ that the number of electrons contributing to the 
conductivity is of the order of magnitude of one per atom. These 
electrons form a kind of gas inside the metal; but this gas will be 
very different from a perfect gas, since the electrons must interact 
strongly with each other and with the positive ions from wiiicli they 


f For a discussion of the Fenni-Thomtis model as applied to the motallic state, 
cf. Lennard-Jones and WoodKS, iVoc. Koy, Soc, A, 120 ( 1928), 727 (a two-diiueasional 
metal); Slater and Krutter, PAy*’. RetK 47 (1935), 559; an<l Feinberg, Phifs, Zeiis. //. 
Sotojetunion^ 8 (1936), 416. These authors show that the use of tliis a])proximatioii 
does not lead to a satisfactory deseription of metallic cohesion. 

J From the optical properties, ef. Chap. Ill, §§ 7 and 8. 

, 3595.17 ■ ' H ■ 
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.have been stripped. It would seem at first sight that a gas of this 
kind must be too complicated for simple mathematical treatment, 
because of this very large interaction. In quantum mechanics, 
however, the effect of one electron on all the others can, to a large 
extent, be averaged; one can treat each electron as moving in the 
field of the positive ions, and in the average field of all the other 
electrons. This average field may be obtained, for instance, by the 
^self-consistent field’ method of Hartree.f Let the electrons have 
wave functions i/ri(r),?/f 2 (r),..., where r = {x,y,z). In calculating the 
self-consistent field, one treats each electron as though it produced 
a negative charge distribution —e\ijj[x,y,z)\^ throughout the metal, 
the total charge distribution being obtained by summing over all 
the electrons. This charge distribution, together with the positive 
ions, produces the field in which the electrons are supposed to move. 
We denote the potential energy of an electron in this field by 
F {x, y, z). The wave functions tp{T) are then solutions of Schrddinger’s 


equation 


VV+5[^-F]^i = 0. 


In a crystalline metal in which the ions are at rest in their positions 
of equilibrium, the potential 'V{x,y, z) is clearly periodic with the 



period of the crystal. If a line were drawn 
passing through the nuclei of atoms which 
were nearest neighbours in the crystal and 



V plotted against position along this line, 




the curve obtained would resemble that 
of Fig. 19 (a). If V were plotted against 
position along a parallel line which did 


Fig. 19. Potential energy of 
electron in a metal. 

(a) Along a line passing through 
the centres of the atoms. 


not pass through the nuclei, a curve of 
the type (6) would be obtained. At the 
surface of the metal the periodicity would 


(6) Along a line parallel to (a), be broken; the potential would look, 
(0) At the surface of the metal. J 9 


This method, in which the electrons are treated as moving freely 
through a periodic static field, has often been criticized on the ground 
that it neglects an essential feature of the problem, namely the 
‘collisions’ .between the electrons. The answer to this criticism is 


as follows: A metal, just like any other solid, must be treated in 


t Cf. § 1.2. 
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quantum mechanics as a gigantic molecule; to determine its pro- 
perties one must find a wave function for the whole system of about 
10^^ electrons which are -responsible for its electrical and chemical 
properties. It is impossible to find this wave function exactly, but 
a fairly good approximation to the true wave function is obtained 
by forming an antisymmetrical determinant (cf. Chap. VI, § 7) from 
wave functions of the type The necessary improvements to 

this approximate wave function, which do in effect take account of 
‘collisions’, are discussed in Chapter IV, and the effect of such colli- 
sions on the electrical conductivity in Chap. VIII, § 9. 

3. The free -electron gas 

3.1. The model of Sommerfeld, In the last section we have pro- 
posed a model for the discussion of the free electrons in a metal; we 
assigned to each electron a wave func- 
tion tfj{Xiy,z), these wave functions 
being solutions of Schr5dinger’s equa- 
I tion for a particle moving in a certain 

field, which is periodic in x, y, z with fig. 20. Idealized potential of 
the period of the lattice (cf. Fig. 19). electron in metal. 

This model was first applied to problems of conductivity by Som- 

merfeldjf who, to simplify the problem, assumed the average field 

acting on an electron at a given point to be zero, and therefore V {x, y,z) 

to be constant within the metal. The potential of the field in which 

an electron moves plotted along a line through the metal will there- i 

fore appear as in Fig. 20, the potential rising sharply at the surface, 

but being constant within the metal. 

This model is not, of course, accurate for any real metal, since 
there must in fact be a singularity in the potential at each 
nucleus. However, for the alkalisj at any rate, the non-constant 
part of the potential has Very little effect on certain of tlla physical 
i properties. | 

We wish to emphasize again that the use of Sommerfeld’s model 
does not mean, necessarily, that we neglect the interaction between 
the electrons ; we neglect, firstly, that part of it which cannot be repre- 
sented by a time average, as in § 1.2, and, secondly, we assume that 
the time average of the field at a point can be taken as zero over most 



t Zmts.f. Phys.Al (1928), 1. 


J Cf. Appendix I, 
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Z.2. One~dime 7 isional metal. Let us consider, as an illustration of 
the principles involved, a metal in which the electrons are free to 
move only in one direction, along the x axis, and in which the potential 






Fig. 21 . 


is as shown in Fig. 21 , being zero within 
the metal and rising sharply to some 
finite value D at the boundaries. If 
for the, moment we take D infinite, the 
wave functions ifi{x) must vanishf at the 
boundaries a? == 0 and x ^ L. The solu- 
tions of Schrodinger’s equation 

= 0 (14) 

which satisfy these boundary condi- 
tions arej 

. /2 . 7t7lX , 1 a ^ \ 

(w = 1,2, 3,...). 


(a) I^itciitial in motal; the hori- ^ ^ ^ 

zoiitai lines siiow energy levels The wave functions tor % = 1 and 3 are 

and the dots oleedrons. sllOWn hi Fig. 21 (6), CUrVCS I, IL Tile 

c'leetron m (corresponding energy levels are given by 

(c) Wave function for a tinite value 2 m „ 

ofJ). 1? ^ 


Energy levels are shown by horizontal lines in Fig. 21(a). These 
energy levels are, of course, extremely close together. If L is equal 
to 1 cm., the energy of the ground state is only 3 electron 

volts, and tlius corresponds to an electron practical^ at rest. ' It is 
only when L is of atomic dimensions that the separation between the 
levt‘ls becomes appreciable. 

The great advance tnade by Sommerfeld (loc. cit.) was the applica- 
tion of Pauli’s exclusion ]irinciple, or its wave-mechanical form, the 
Fermi-Dirac statistics, to the calculation of the energy of free electrons 
in a metal. According to this principle, not^more than Uro electrons 
(one with each spin direction) can ever be in the same state; tliat ivS 
to say, not more tlian two can liave the same wave function. In an 
atom, only two electrons can be in the K level, two in cnieli of the 
four L levels, and so on. Similarly, the free electrons in our one- 


t If D i.s dnitv, must tond to zero outside the metal, as .shown iu Fig. 2! (e)i 
none of our roiK'lusious are altoml. 

:j: 'Die factor '^{2/L) is to oitsure normalization. 
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dimensional metal, cannot all go into the lowest state, in which they 
would be practically at rest. Only two can go into that state, and 
two into the next state, and so on. Thus some of the electrons will 
have considerable kinetic energy. At the absolute zero of tempera- 
ture, when the metal has no thermal energy, they will all be in the 
lowest states allowed by the exclusion principle. If, therefore, there 
are A electrons {N being even), the states 1, 2, ’3,..., will be 
occupied (two electrons in each) and the states -IN+l, |A'+2 un- 
occupied. This is illustrated in Fig, 21, where the lower states are 
shown occupied and the upper states empty. 

The wave-length corresponding to the highest occupied state is 
equal to 2LjNl If the number of atoms is equal to the number N of 
electrons, and they are supposed equally spaced along the x-axis, 
then 2LjN is equal to twice the distance between the atoms. Now 
it is fundamental in wave mechanics that, if an electron has a wave- 
length of atomic dimensions, it has also a kinetic energy of atomic 
order of magnitude, i.e. of several electron volts. Thus the kinetic 
energy is much greater than the thermal energy of an atom at room 
temperature (SfeT 0*071 e.v.). 

We have therefore reached the following conclusion: the electrons 
in a (one-dimensional) metal are not at rest, but move with kinetic 
energies lying between zero and a certain maximum of the order of 
magnitude of several electron volts. This maximum kinetic energy 
will be denoted by ^?niax* '^he mea?^ kinetic energy of the electrons 
will be called the 'mean Fermi energy’. 

3,3. Three-dimensional metal. We consider now a piece of metal 
cut into the shape of a cube of side L, Schrodinger’s equation for 
the wave functions ?/f(a:, 2 /, 2 :) is, corresponding to (14), 

= ( 15 ) 


and the boundary conditions aref that ijj must vanish on the planes 
X ™ 0, X = L] y = 0, y = L; z = 0, z == L, The wave functions are 


therefore 


. ttL X . rrL y . TtU z 
sill : sin “‘^ >sin : , 

Jj Jj Ij 


( 16 ) 


where 1.,, % are integers. The corresponding energy values arc 

■ 7 i> 2 ■ ' 

ii- 77 “ 


E 


2m L'^ 


M+ii+m- 


t Cf. p. 52, footnoto. 
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It will be noticed that all these wave functions extend throughout 
the volume of the crystal. 

As before, not more than two electrons can exist in any one state; 
but at the absolute zero of temperature all the electrons will be in 
the lowest states allowed by the exclusion principle. We require to 
know the maximuM kinetic energy that any electron will have, i.e. 
the energy of the highest occupied state. 

If denotes this energy and N the number of electrons, then 
\N (the number of occupied states) is equal to the number of sets 
of positive integers l^, such that 

£ ( 17 ) 


because each set of three integers satisfying (17) specifies an occupied 
state. The number of such sets of positive integers is equal to the 
volume of the eighth part of a sphere of radius 


//2m \ 

^j\¥■ 


so that we have 



2m „ 


(18) 


Hence for E,n„^ , the maximum kinetic energy of any electron, we 
obtain, writing Q, the volume, for A®, 




2m \0 


(19) 


As explained above, this maximum energy is numerically equal to 
several electron volts. It depends only on the number of electrons 
per unit volume, Njd. If fig is the atomic volume in cubic A. U. and 
Uq the number of ‘free’ electrons per atom, formula (19) gives 

■S-max = 36-1 (w9/Oo) 1 electron volts. (19.1) 

The following table gives the values for some metals calculated 
from (19), and assuming owe electron per atom: 

Element Li Na K Rb Cs Cu Ag An 

.Emar (in electron volts) 4-74 3-16 2-06 1-79 1-53 7-10 5-52 5-,68 

The number of electronic states with energy less than any quantity 
E is, by an argument identical with that used in obtaining (18) above, 

67r2[p ■ 

By differentiating this expression with respect to j?, we find that the 
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number of states N{E)dE with energies between B and E+dE in 
a volume isf 

N{B)dE = ^i^^^EdE. (20) 

The maximmii number of in the energy range dE is 2N{E)dE^ 

two electrons being in each state. The total (kinetic) energy of all 
the N electrons in a volume O is thus 

■fi'max 

2 \ N{E)EdE = lNE^^^. (21) 

0 

The energy be called the 'mean Fermi energy’. 

The thermal energy of the electrons in a metal is shown in Chap. 
VI, § 2 to be small at ordinary temperatures, of order per electron 
QoTYjEj^^^ and may for many purposes be neglected. 

3.4. Introduction of running waves. ■ In the preceding section we 
have described each electron by a standing wave reflected from the 
sides of the crystal; in the case of one dimension and a crystal of side 
L (cf. § 3.2) the wave function is 

sin^x {k = 7TnlL), 

where nis a> positive integer. In our subsequent chapters it will be 
more convenient to use a wave function of the type 

ijj = ( 22 ) 

representing motion in a definite direction. Actually such a wave 
function is only appropriate if our one-dimensional metal is bent 
round into a ring, so that a current can flow continuously. In this 
case, if the circumference of the ring is L, L must of course be equal 
to an integral number of wave-lengths, so that 

\h\ = 2nnlL; 

h may, however, have positive or negative values, so that the number 
of states for an electron having energy in a given range is the same as 
before. 

The number of states for which k lies between ¥ and ¥-i-d¥ is 

“y Ldk'12-n. 

It will be seen that the wave function (22) is periodic with period 

f This quantity is equal to the volume of phase-spaee, ^7rQ.p^ dpjJdf WlcLevQ pm the 
momentum. 
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L. In three dimensions it is convenient to take for the electronic 
wave functions ^ _ gi(kr)^ (23) 


and to assume tp to be periodic along the three cubic axes with period 
L, where i® is equal to O, the volume of the metal. This assumption 
does not correspond to any physical property of the wave functions, 
but is convenient for obtaining the number of states within a given 
interval dk. The number of states for which the vector k lies within 
the limits given by < h'^+dk', 

hy <ky< k'y+dky 


is easily seen to be 


—dk'^dk'dk’.. 

8^3 -oy- 


(24) 


Each of these states can accommodate two electrons. Thus, if a 
metal contains N electrons per unit volume, the maximum value 
k„ 


‘-max of ^ which corresponds to an occupied state is given by 

1 47T, 


IN ^ 


Stt® 3 


^max* 


(25) 


It will easily be seen that the exclusion principle, expressed in the 
form (24), is equivalent to the statement that 2A®dw electrons may 
occupy each volume element dot oi phase space, the volume element 
being defined by da, = dpjpydpjxdydz, 

where (Px>Py,Pz) is fhe momentum and {x,y,z) the position of an 
electron. 


4. Motion of electrons in a periodic field 

In Sommerfeld’s simple treatment discussed in the last section, it 
is assumed that the time average of the field in -vdiich an electron 
moves is zero at any point within the metal. Each electron has, 
therefore, a wave function of the type (23), which represents motion 
parallel to the vector k. 

It is a better approximation to assume that the electrons move in 
the ‘self-consistent field’, of which the ]iotential F(a;, y, z) is illustrated 
in Eig. 19. This field is jieriodic in x, y, z, with the periodicity of the 
crystal lattice. The wave functions will no longer have the simple 
form (23), but they will be modified by the field. The study of these 
modifications leads to an understanding of the reason why sora^^ 
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crystals are .insulators and others conductors, and of other properties 
of solids.. 

The wave . funetioii ^ of each electron satisfies the Sehrodinger 
wave equation (13). Bloch has shownf that the solutions of this 
equation are, of the form ■■ 

= ( 26 ) 

where is a function, depending in general on k, which is periodic in 
X, js, with the period of F, i.e. with the period of the lattice. The wave 
function therefore represents, as before, a plane wave of wave- 
length ^Ttjk travelling in the direction of k, but the wave is- now^ 
modulated by the periodic field of the lattice. 

A proof I of Bloch 's theorem will now be given. 

4.1, Theorem of Bloch, We confine ourselves to the case of motion 
in one dimension. The Sehrodinger equation then becomes 

g+5(S-FW = 0, (27) 

and, if a is the distance between the atoms, V is periodic with period 
a. Then, if ^{x) is a solution, ift{x+a) is clearly also a solution. 

Now let f{x), g{x) be two independent real solutions of (27); then, 
since /(x+a), g(x~i-a) are also solutions, we may write 

f{x+a) = aj{x)+tx^giz) 
g{x+a) = ^J{x)-l-p 2 g(x), 

where odi, ag, Pi, are real functions of E. It follows that, if >ff{x) 
is any other solution of (27) defined by 

ifiix) ^ Af{x)+Bg{x), 

where ^ and B are constants (not necessarily real), then 
tpix+a) = {Aai+B^i)f(x)+{A<xz+B^^)g{x). 

If now we choose the ratio J. : 5 so that 

/ggy 

Aoc,+B^, = XB, 

where A is a constant, then the function ijj{x) so defined has the 
property ^(x+a) = A^(a:). (29) 

■T Zeihs. j\ 555; see also Ki\niners, P%.9;rcr, 2 (1935), 4R:{. 

t Tile proof is aimost the same as that given in Whittaker and Watson, Modem 
3rd ed., p. 412 (Fioquet’s theorem). ; ■ 

3595.17 I ' . ■ . 
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If we eliminate A and B from equations (28), we obtain the quadratic 
(cc.-Xm-X) ^ (30) 

which has two roots Aj, Ag. To each of these corresponds a value of 
the ratio ^4 • ii, and there are therefore two, and only two, inde- 
pendent functions ijjiix), tp^ix) having the property (29); for these 


ip^(x-\-a,) ~ Ai^i(;c), 
l/(o(*-f-«) — X.;,lll.,{x). 

We now assume that V{x) = V(-x); this will always be the case 
for fields in crystals if the origin is suitably chosen. It then follows 
from iSehrodinger’s equation (27) by writing — x for x that !/tj(— .r) is 
a solution. But from (29), writing x~a for x, 


’Ai(^ 

and hence, vTiting —x for x, 

>/'i(— (•*-•+«)) 


-^1 


1 


tpii—x). 


Hence ipii—x) has the property (29), with A =- l/Aj. But since only 
two solutions have this property, it follows that tpi{—x) is a multiple 
of ^ 2 (a:), and that A^A, - 1. (31) 

Now the roots of (30) will be real for some ranges of E, and com- 
plex for others; in the former case, by (31), we may write 

Ai — Ag — e-/^“, 

w'here /r is a real constant. In the latter case, since the coefficients 
of the equation are real, it follows that the roots are complex con- 
jugates, and hence, by (31), w'e may write 


aika 


o-ika 


Aj -- t. 5 A2 

where k is a real number. 

It follows from (29), therefore, that two solutions of (27) exist witli 
the form either 

where v{x) is periodic with the period a of the lattice. The «ol«(ion.s 
of the former type are not bounded: therefore they do not corre.spond 
to stationary states of electrons in the lattice, 'rims there exist 
ranges of the energy E for which no electronic .slatr; exist.s. These 
forbidden ranges will be discussed further in the suliserpient sections. 
Solutions of the second type, on the other hand, tlfj coii-espond to 
stationary states, and are of the form demanded by Bloch's theorem. 
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It is clear that, for a given wave function, k is not uniquely defined, 
since A? may be replaced by k-\-27rnja without destroying the period- 
icity of 

It is often convenient to set k === 0 for any wave function which has 
the periodicity of the lattice; there will be a series of such wave func- 
tions which we may denote by Uy^{x). Then the general wave function 
will be of the form 

where the functions are periodic with period a. 

It will be noticed that, if U{x) is any periodic fimction with the 
period of the lattice, the quantity 

h 

lini I f 

X— >cc JuJ 
0 

will vanish unless k = States for which k = k/ are said to 
'combine'. 

In three dimensions a proof of Bloclrs theorem may be given on 
similar lines. It is obvious that the formula (24) for the number of 
states in the volume element dk^dkydk^ will still liold. 

In the following sections we discuss the form of the wave functions 
under the following conditions : 

I. The potential F is small compared with the total kinetic energy 
of the electrons; \ve call this the approximation of 'nearly free 
electrons', 

II. The atoms are a long way apart, so that tlie interaction betvT^en 
them is small; we call this the approximation of 'tight l)indingh 

III. The intermediate case, a]>pliGable to most real metals. Tliis 
can be treated by a method due to Wigner and Seitz. 

4.2. Ajjproxknation of nearly free/ electrons. In order to obtain a 
better understanding of the beliaviourDf electrons in a periodic field, 
wo shall consider the ease when F is everywhere numerically small 
compared with the average kinetic energy of the electrons. Tliis 
case does not correspond to any real metal, since V becomes infinite 
at each nucleus; however, for the alkali metals it is piDbably true 
that |Fi is small over most of the volume of the metal 

We shall first consider a one-dmenskmal crystdi~—i,e, we shall 
suppose the electron to move along the axis of .r only, and tlie wavc^ 
function f{x) to satisfy equation (27) above, where F is periodic with 
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period a. We siiall take otir zero of energy so that the mean value 

of F, i.e. I F(x) dz, vanishes. In the absence of the crystalline field 

0 

(F = 0) the wave function can be written 

^ = e*® (—00 < k < og). 

In the presence of the field Bloch’s theorem tells us that it will have 
the form ^ ^ 32 j 

where u is periodic with the period a of the lattice, and can therefore 
be expanded by Fourier’s theorem in the formf 

CO 

== 2 (33) 

n=—oo 


If we insert (33) into (27) we obtain, on diTiding by 


(34) 


where k'^ — {k—2iTnla)^. 

If F is small compared with E, we should expect that u{x) would be 
nearly independent of x, and that all the coefficients in (33) would 
thus be small compared with If we assume this to be the case, 
we may solve (29) approximately by neglecting small quantities of 
the second order, i.e. those involving the product of F and {n ^ 0). 
Neglecting these terms, (34) becomes 


CO r- 

_2 


2mE 




^-Zmnxja 


2m 

'¥ 




Multiplying both sides of this equation by and iiitc^grating 

from 0 to a, w^e obtain 

2mE'] 






aA^=~Ao 




J 

0 


If n is put equal to zero, this gives us for the energy of the state k 

E - 

the term on the right vanishing. The energy is therefore iinc};iarigc‘c1 
to the first order in F. For the nili coefficient we hav<^ 


A,n 


2mV^ 


k^’--{k'—27rnlay^ 


(3a) 


f The minus sign in the exponential is used f<>r convenience of no tut ion isi the hit it 

developments. 
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where 


V 


1 J Vix)e^^^l‘>dx. (36) 

■0 ' ■ . ■ ' ■ .. 

The second approximation to E may easily be obtained by the 
usual methods t and^, gives 

^ = (37) 

71^0 ® ^ 

with ' E^.^mcfjlrn. (38) 

The .assumption on .which this calculation is based, t.hat .< -4^ 
for, all values, of other than zero, is seen from' (37) to be justified if 
F is small, unless, for any positive or negative value of (w-, the denomi- ' 

' .nator in (37) becomes snaalL If,- however, h is, equal or nearly equal 
tO:7T%/® .for any integral value of n,'the corresponding will not be 
small compared wit.hL4Q, and the ■ calculation is therefore invalid. : 
In order,, therefore, to obtain, approximate values of the energy and 
approximate forms for. the wave function in this ease, we shall set 
for the wwe function ^ ' 

thereby neglecting ail the other terms which, really are small. Writing, 
as before = k — 2 iTf 2 ./a, the wave function' becomes 

Substituting this into the wave equation {27)'above, we obta.in : 

If we now multiply this equation either by or by and 

integrate from 0 to a, we obtain in the two cases, making use of (38), 

A^E-E^-A^Vt = 0, 

-AJ^+AJ^E^E^) = Q, 
where as before is defined by (36), and the mean value Tq of F is 
taken to be zero. Eliminating and from these equations, we 

{E-E^(E-E^~V^ Vt - 0 , 

a qiiadi^atic equation with the solutions' 

E = (40) 

If i' is iiotin the neighbourhood of ?i7r/a,''so that \Eq—E^^ \ is not small,, 

t Sommerfeld and Bethe, loc, cit. 386, 


fiikx 




(39) 
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the square root may be expanded to give for (40) 

Since in this case we know that !? is approximately equal to i.e. 
to W¥‘l2m\ it follows that we must take the negative value of the 
square root when < E^, i.e. when h < mrja^ and the positive 
value when Eq > E^^, 

If then we use equation (40) to plot E against 1% a chscofitinuity in 
E occurs at h = nrrja (cf. Fig. 22); since, for this value of k, Eq = 



Fic. 22. Energy of an electron in a crystal plotted against the wave number k» 

(а) With the variablo X’ defined in the range — a:) < k < co. 

(б) With X defined in the range -^irla < X < Trja and a quantum number n to 

define the baxid. 

the jump in the energy is given by 

AE=^2\VJ. (41) 

Energies lying between the values + | are thus impossible ; 

solutions of the wave equation (27) with these values of the energy 
and with real k do not exist. 

The value of AJAg may be obtained at once from (30). AiJA^^ is 
small except in the neighbourhood of the critical wave-huigth. It 
will be noticed that, at the critical wave-length, !.4„| and |/1„; are 
equal, so that the wave function takes the form 

A cos(A^a;-{-a) {k == mrja), 

where oj is a constant. The wave function therefore represcuits a 
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standing wave., Further, it is easily seen from (39) that, as 1' passes 
through the critical wave-length, <x changes by Itt. 

It will be noticed that the values of h for which the bands of for- 
bidden energy occur are simply those for which Bragg reflection 
from the lattice takes place. The energy gaps AjB determine the 
range of energies for which it is impossible for an electron wave to 
penetrate the lattice, so that, if the wave is incident from outside, 
total reflection occurs. The solution of the wave equation for energies 
in the forbidden range have actually complex values of h (cf. § 4.1). 

In the foregoing description each wave function is described by a 
variable h which ranges from — oo to oo. In § 4.1 we saw that an 
alternative mode of description is possible; we may describe the state 
by a variable J: which ranges from —Trja to rrja, and a suffix n to 
denote to which band of allowed energy values the state belongs. 
The energy plotted against this new variable k is shown in Fig. 22 (6). 
In the second zone {n = 2), if we write k^ for the variable k in Fig. 
22 (6), we have _ J-±2-n!a. 

Thus the points Q in the two figures represent the same state. 

The states P and Q (in either figure) combine with each other in 
the sense of p. 59. 

Note that the points A and B represent the same state. 


One-dimensional motion in a periodic field which is not small 
Various authors have investigated the solution of Schrodinger’s equation in 
certain potential fields of special forms. Kronig and Penney f have considered 
the field y „ const, na—b < x < na-j-b 

™ 0 elsewhere 

w'here a and b are constants sxich that %b < a. Morse { has considered the case 


when 


F — A s'mx. 


in whicli case the solutions are Mathieu functions.|l In all cases it is found that 
only for certain zones of E has the Schrodinger equation a solution of the form 

ifs ™ 


with real k, k being complex in the forbidden zones. 

■ /Motion' in three dimensions. In this section we shall confine our- 
selves to the discussion of a simple cubic lattice; the crystal structures 
of real metals are discussed in Chapter V. 


t A, 130{1931), 499. ' 

,/ i Moivsc- 35 {193^^ ^ : 

[J Of., for example, Whittaker and Watson, Modern Analysis, Chap. XIV j GoIfL 
^^,Tran8,Carnb,FhiLSoc.2^ 
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■ The wave functions may.be written 

where -2^ is periodic'' and may therefore be expanded as 

and where n stands for the integers % and the snnimatioii is 

over all positive and negative values of -these integers. As for the 
ease, of one dimension (formula (35)), we find that unless 

P (k— 27rll/ap. ( 42 ) 

If, however, (42) is fulfilled, we obtain, by the same methods as 
before (cf. equation (40)), 

where ' E^ = m^l2m, = j|2(k™27rii/a)V2m, ' 

X, = jjj e^^^(’^^l<^V dxdydzl jjj dxdydz, 

the integrations being over the unit cell. Therefore, just as for the 
case of one dimension, there is a discontinuity in E for certain values 
of k, ie. those given by the formula 

P =: (k— 27rli/a)2. (43) 

(43) may be written (nk) = nn^ja, (44) 

or, writing k == 

== 7r{nl+nl+nl)ja, (45) 

It will be noticed that the values of k satisfying (43) are the values 
for which Bragg reflection of the wave takes place. For the direction 
cosines of the normal to the set of parallel planes in the crystal with 
Miller indices (%, n 2 , %) are njn, n^jn, njn, where n =: 

These are also the direction cosines of the normal 
to the plane (44). The condition for a Bragg reflec- 
tion in the first order of a wave of wave-length 
A, whose direction of propagation makes an angle' 
d with the normal to the planes (%, ^^ 2 , %), is ^ 

. 2a'cos0 == ?^A, : ■ \ ( 46 ); 

the distance between successive planes, of .the., set 
being ajn (cf. Fig. 23). Since cos0 ™ {nk)jnky and the 
wave-length of the wwe specified by k is 

A' 

it follows that (45) and (40) are equivalent. 
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4.3. The Brillouin zones. It is convenient to introduce the idea 
of 7i;-space’. We take Cartesian coordinates then any 

point in '^-space’ represents a state of the electron. 

^-space is divided up into zones by planes given by equation (44) 
across which the energy is discontinuous. These zones have been 
discussed in detail for cubic structures by Brillouin, f and we shall 
call them ‘Brillouin zonesh We show in Fig. 24 the first few zones 
for the two-dimensional cubic lattice. In Chapter V we discuss the 
zones for other structures. 

We note that points such as P, Q in Fig. 24 are equivalent, i.c. 
that they have the same wave function. 

The zones cut off by the triangles BEG, 

AFD therefore form part of the same a' a / \. b b' b b'a' a 
zone; one can go from any point in one ^ m^e w 
zone to any point in the other without ^ / 

crossing a plane of energy discontinuity. ^ ^ cd d 

By writing 1/^. — kj.:!^27rj a res][)ei:tive\y ^ fa) (b) 

the two half zones, one may describe the Fia. 24. Brillouin zones for 
state of the electron by a new variable k' 


which varies continuously within the zone I’.spaee. (b) //-spaw. 
(Fig. 24(6); cf. pp. 63, 72). 

It is of interest to know the energy as a function of k near the 
bottom of the zones. At the bottom of the first zone 


E==^{kl+k^+k!). 

At the bottom of a zone such as BEG in Fig. 24, i.e. near J/, it 
follows from (40) and (41) that 

E = ^^{ocK^+kl+/4), (47) 

where AE is the energy gap and = k^^—Trla, This formula for a is 
correct to the first order in AE, 


4.4. Distance between the atoms large {apjmximation of tight bind- 
ing), In the preceding section we have assumed the potential K of 
the field to be small in comparison with the kinetic energy of the 
electrons, an assumption which is certainly not valid in any real 
metal, since at each nucleus the field becomes infinite. In this 
section, therefore, we shall make the opposite assumption; we shall 


f Die Quantenstatistik, Berlin (1931). 
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consider a field of the type illustrated in Pig. 19, in which the atoms 
are relatively far away from each other, so that the behaviour of an 
electron in the neighbourhood of any one atom is influenced only to 
a small extent by the field of the other atoms. We shall find, Just 
as for the case when F is small, that forbidden bands of energy may 
occur. 

We consider first an electron moving in the field of an isolated 
atom in which its potential is 17 (r). The Schrodinger equation is 
then 

0 . ( 48 ) 




We consider first a solution ^(r) which corresponds to an s state, 
and is therefore spherically symmetrical. Let be the corresponding 
energy, and let the state be non-degenerate, so that no other wave 
functions have the same energy. 

Consider now the wave function of an electron in the field of 
the crystal as a whole. Let denote the position of any atom; then 
since the influence of one atom on another is small, the wave function 
in the neighbourhood of the atom at will be approximately 
which is just the unperturbed w^ave function of an atom 
with its centre at T;. We therefore set for ^ 

= (48) 

where the coefficients may be determined from the theorem of 
Bloch (§ 4.1), that is the product of a periodic function and a 
factor-j* this gives Ci = and hence for a state k 

(50) 

the summation being over all lattice points of the crystal. 

If H denotes the Hamiltonian for an electron in the crystal, 
given by *2 

then the energy of the electron with wave function ^ 4 . is 

E== (51) 

To evaluate these integrals we proceed as follows: wc have from (50) 
Hif/k = ^ r,), (52) 

I The wave function (50) is not exactly of the required form, but is the best 
approximation to it of the form (49). Cf. Sommerfeld and Bethe, ioe. cit, 394 ot seq. 
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and, ill each of the terms of the summation on the right-hand side, 
we may separate H into two terms, firstly the Hamiltonian of a 
free atom at the point r = 



2m 


V2+C7(r~ 




and secondly the remaining terms in the potential, namely 

H-jy,= F(r)-J7(r-r,). (53) 

The functions U and F are illustrated in Fig. 25. We shall treat 
H—Hi as a small quantity. Since by (48) Hi(fi{x—Ti) = EQ<j){r—r^), it 
follows from (52) that 



Fig 25. 


Full line = potential in a free atom. 

Dotted lino = potential in a crystal lattice, plotted along a line 
passing through two lattice points. 


Hence, from (51), 

E = * (54) 

Now J is equal to N, the number of atoms, if the overlap 

between the atoms is neglected. Thus, since the second term in (54) 
is itself small compared with Eq, we may write, to the first order in 
small quantities, 

E=^E,+^.jrkle^‘W-Hi]i>{r-r,)dr, 

or, substituting from (50) for 

= + J rir-r,)[H-H^]<l>{r-rJdT]: 

'ni ' , ' ' ■ 

The terms in the summation over m are all identical; we have 
therefore, taking the origin at r„ in each term, writing — p; = r„— r^;. 
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and substituting for H—Hi, 

E = i;„+ 2 f 9^*(r-P/){T^(r)~ U (r)} 9 i(r) dr. (55) 

I J 

Pi denotes the vector joining an atom at tlie origin to any otiier 
atom 1. 

We shall neglect all integrals in (55), except those for which the 
atoms are nearest neighbours; we may then write 

f ^*(r){F(r)— ?7(r)}^(r)<ZT = — a, ] 

•> I (50) 

J^*(r— p){F(r)-i7(r)}^i(r)fZT = -y, j 

it being clear that, for spherically symmetrical wave functions tfie 
integral — y is the same for all nearest neighbours. We obtain thus 

for the energy ^ Y e-^W. (57) 

T 

iSince V — U is negative, a and y lire 2 ->ositive. They may both be of tiui 
order of some electron volts. 

.For the three cubic structures, we have from (57) if u is tlie side 
of the cube: 

Sivrjde cubic, six nearest neighbours. 

P/=(±^j0, 0), (0, (0, 0, ±a), 

JS === a— 2y(cos/r^a + cosl'^// + cos^^a). (58.1) 

Body-centred cubic, eight nearest neighbours. 

Pi ± 2^4 

E = a—Hycos Ik^aeoH J/r^^acos ik^a, (5S,2) 

Face-centred cubic, twelve nearest neighbours. 

P/ “= (^b i^)> (i^'s 

':'E =z a— 4y(cos |i'^ucos d' p*.a cos 

+ cos U’^acosM^a)., ■ (58 J) 

The energy of an electron consists, therefore, of a eonstaiit teriri 
E^y—a, together with a term which depends on the wave numlKU* k. 
This latter term varies between sharply defined limits, i.(\ -[-Uy in thc‘ 
simple cubic case. Tims for every state of a7i electron, in the free atom 
there exists a band of energies in the cryskd. The int(*grai y, and h(*nee 
tile breadtli of the band, will be greater the more the wave fumdhins 
0 overlap. The breadth of the band for the inner electrons of flu* 
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atoms of a crystal will therefore be exceedingly small (^ 2. 10“^^ e.v. 
for the X electrons of sodium). f 

For the valence electrons of real metals, how’^ever, the overlaj) 
is too great for the method to give accurate results; it is not there- 
fore worth while to work out the integrals explicitly. We can, 
however, by this method obtain useful qualitative information about 
the liependence of the energy on k. 

For small values of k the energy for the simple cubic lattice is 

E (59) 

with similar forms for the other structures. The energy near the 
bottom of the band is therefore indei>eiident of the direction of 
motion, as for free electrons (cf. p. 65). 

The number of states in the zone which corresponds to any non- 
degenerate atomic energy level is equal to W, the number of atoms, 
two electrons filling each state. This is clear from general considera- 
tions, or may be seen as follows: the formulae (58.1), (58,2), and (58. :i) 
for the energy are periodic in k, and thus only values of k lying within 
a certain polyhedron in /j-space will define independent wTive func- 
tions. The gradient of E normal to the planes bounding this poly- 
Ivedron w'ill vanisli. For the simple cubic the polyhedron is clearly 

—rrJa^k^^iTla, etc., 

wdiich shows that the polyhedron is a cube of volume Hence, 

by equation (24), the number of states with w^ave vectors k withhi 
the cube is iV. 

In the case of the body-centred cubic, the ])olyhedron is a dodeca- 
hedron bounded by the planes 

±k^±k^ ^ 27r/a, etc. 

It is easily seen that the normal derivative of E vanislies on one of 
these planes; for, taking the plane kj.-\-k,^ = .Stt/c/-, we have 


grad^, E 


1 IdE dE\ 
S[8k.^ dkj 


2V2 


^ Sy cos ik^ a sin | (^"^4" l%j)a, 


which vanishes on the plane considered. The dodecahedron is 
exactly the same as that considered in Chapter V for the case of 


I Soimnerfeld and Bethe, loc. citr, 398. 
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nearly free electrons; it has the volume and since the atomic 

volume is lj 2 (i\ the number of states is equal to iV. 

For the face -centred cubic also, k must lie within the polyhedron 
considered in Chap. V, § 2.1, as may easily be verified. 

We show in Fig. 26 two surfaces of constant energy for the face- 
centred cubic lattice, calculated from (58.3). 


7 



(a) (b) 

Fig. 26. Surfaces of constant energy in ib-space, face-centred cubic lattiee.f 
(a) Zone nearly empty. (b) Zone nearly full. 


p states. We now extend our calculation to atomic p states. The 
atomic p state is triply degenerate; the wave functions are of the 

we shall denote them by 


^2(r), Hr), 


and the corresponding energy hy We shall confine ourselves to a 
simple cubic lattice,^ so that the position of any atom is given by the 


vector 



where 1 = (ZjJgJg) and l^, I 3 are integera. For the simple cubic 
lattice the wave functions H H ^^3 do not combine, j| so that we may 
set for the wave function in the field of the whole crystal, similarly 


to (50), 


= I e*«w^„{r-al) {n = 1 , 2 , 3). 


f From Sommerfeld and Bethe, loc. cifc. p. 401. 

t For the other cubic structures the calculation is much more complicated, cf. 
Sommerfeid and Bethe, loc. cit. 404. 

11 Cf. p. 59. 
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Equation (55) follows just as before with = al. On the other 
hand, since the functions j){r) are no longer spherically symmetrical, 
the integrals for nearest neighbours are no longer equal. We obtain 
therefore from (55) 


where 


E = E^— a.y-\-2y ycos ah j.+2y[{cos,aky + cosa^J, 
J^f(r)[F-17],^i(r)dT. 
yi = J y, 2)[F— U]4>iix, y, z) dr, . 

y'l = ] 4>t{^>y+a^z){y—U}f>x{x,y,z) dr. ^ 


(60) 

(60.1) 


The signs and orders of magnitude of these integrals are of interest: 
since V —• U is negative (cf. Fig. 25), is positive. 

In the integrand in midway between the 
atoms where the overlap is largest, ^nd 

have opposite signs, and hence is posi- 
tive. In the integrand in y'l, on the other hand, 
midway between the atoms, and 

have the same sign, so that y{ is negative. 

Moreover, both and a) vanish along 
a plane passing through both atoms concerned, 
so that we may assume 

\Yi\ < Yv 

The energy in the p band is shown in Fig. 27(a) Fic. 27. Energies as 

plotted along the i-^-axis, and in Fig. 27 (b) along ^ ^ ^ 

the^Ty-axis. In Fig. 28 we give a contour diagram (o) Plotted against 
showing the energies in the (k^ ky)-plane. The Plotted against ky. 
energies of the points marked ^max’ is JS'o—4yi and of the points 
marked ^min’ EQ—iy^. A section in the (^:^fc 3 .)-plane is exactly 
similar to Fig. 28, the k^- replacing the ky-a>xis. In the complete cube 
bounded by the planes k^ = dzTJ'M? K = there 

are therefore four maxima and two minima. The minima of the 
band occur at k^ = itiTT/a. The whole of this band was derived from 
atomic p states whose nodal planes are perpendicular to the a:-axis. 
Similar bands having the same energies arise from the other two 
p states.,' 

Fig. 27 should be compared with Fig. 22, obtained using the 
approximation of nearly free electrons. Note that the diagonal 
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planes of, energy discontinuity do not arise dn this approximation, 
but would occur if second nearest neighbours were considered . Other- 
wise the surfaces of constant energy, etc,, are similar. 



Fig. 28. Lines of constant energy in the p baii(i. 


5 and states degenerate. In the preceding sections we investigated 
the form of the zones arising from the 6* and p states of an electron 
in the free atom. The approximations used are clearly valid only if 
the width, 12y, of the band is small compared with the separation 
—Eq between the atomic s and p states. In this section we investi- 
gate what happens if this is not the case, and is coinparabie 

with y. We confine ourselves again to the case of the simple cubic. 

As before, we denote by ^o(^) wave function for an 6* state of 
the atom and by functions for the p states. We 

form the wave functions 

as before. We now set for the wave function of an clecf ron in iiie 

whole crystal y.(k; r) = 2 ajkfc.fr). («1) 

m 

We then have, multiplying the equation () by each 

of the functions in turn, integrating over al! r and eliminating 
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the coefficients . . 

\H„r-Eh„J = Q, ( 02 ) 

where 

= J dr. 

This is the usual secular equation of quantum mechanics. 

The diagonal elements {n = m) have already been evaluated 
(equations (56), (60.1)); we write them 

//o, H,, //„ H,. 

The non-diagonal elements are small in the sense of our approxima- 
tion; we may therefore put ~ N (number of atoms) and 

obtain 

^mn = b if neither n nor m is zero, 

^ 2 <lr. 

IV 

Neglecting all but nearest neighbours, substituting from (53) for 
and using the equations 

j <l)^{x+a,y,z)[V—U]<j>j,{x,y,z)dT 

and J <l,^(x+a,y,z)[V—U](l>,Xx, y,z)dr == 0 {n ^ 1), 

w'e obtain =: 2i^sinJc.^^a (ri = 1,2,3), ' (63) 

where p — j^%(x+a,y,z)[V—U]cf>^^(x,y,z)dr. 

We may expect ^ to have approximately the same numerical value 


as ' 


0, (64) 


The secular equation (62) for the energy becomes 
ifo(k)-- 2i^smk^a 2i^sinkya 2i^sin.k^a\ 

-2i^smk^a Hi{h)—E 0 0 

-2ipBmkya 0 ILj^{k)—E 0 

-Mpsink^a ■ ' : 0 , . 0 ■' Il^{k)—E\ 

which is a quartic for iJ. The solutions will give the energies in the 
s and the three bands as functions of k. 

We consider first the energies for states on the /c^-axis {ky ~~ l\ = 0). 
.Equation (64) becomes. ■ 

2i7 = iyo+^i±[(^o-^i)Hr6^^siaV4]i. 
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( 65 ) 
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Now Hq and are the energies corresponding to an s or p wave 
function already calculated; these are shown in Fig. 29 (o) and (6) by 
the dotted lines. Two cases may arise; eith{!r the curves do not cross, 
Fig, 29(a), or else they cross, Fig. 29(6). In either case the full 
lines show the energy E calculated from formula (65) with a suitable 
value of jS. It should be noticed, firstly, that the curves do not cross, 
and, secondly, that they lose their symmetrical form, and approach 
much more nearly the form given by the theory of nearly free 
electrons (Fig. 22). 



(«) {'') 

Kid. 21). ill .v and fmnds; {‘ull lirias with inU'ract ion, doitod iirichs 

without inti'i'action. 


In case (/>) it is noteworthy that the liighest state of the lower 
band is built completely of p wave functions. Considering again tlu^- 
states with 7;^ -- -- 0, a short calculation gives from e(|uatic)ns 

(hi), (03), (05) for the normalized wave functions in the lower and 


upper bands 


0, 0) — cos i0i/;(^,+7sin lOifsy,, 


0, 0) = sin 


where cot0 == [H^(k)^H(,(k)]/4psinh^a. 


In the case shown in Fig. 29 {<f) we see that ootd remains positive 
throughout the whole range rr/a > kj, 0. When 


I'j, 0, cot0 +ZO* 
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it then falls to some minimum value greater than zero for some value 
of between iir/a and Tr/a, and then rises to when — nja. 
Thus sin 1 0, which is the coefficient for the p wave function in the 
wave function for the lower zone, increases from zero to some 
maximum value and becomes zero again at 7 r/a. In the case (6), 
however, cot 0 varies from +oo to ~bo, becoming equal to zero at 
the point where the two curves in Fig. 29 cross; thus sin 10 varies 
from 0 to 1. The wave function therefore changes uniformly from 
an s to a p function within a given band. 
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Fig. 30.. Nodes and amplitude of wave functions of a metallic electron. 


Near the bottom of the first band it is clear that the coefficient of 
the p wave function is 

sin 1-0 = const. /c 

= const. VjE^. (66) 

It is interesting to consider the form of the wave functions at 
certain special points in the zones. We shall consider the case where 
the principal quantum number is 2 (e.g. lithium). 

We show in Fig. 30 each wave function in two ways; 

(1) by plotting i[s along a line in the (100) direction passing through 
the nuclei.' 

(2) by showing, in a (100) iilane passing through the nuclei, the 
nodes of the wave function. 


,, We sliow : 

(а) . The lowest s ^tsite {k^ = ky =^ 0). 

(б) and (c). The two states for k^. = tt/^, ky = k^ == 0:: As 
emphasized, we cannot say, without a detailed calculation of their 
energies, which is the highest state of the first zone and which the 
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lowest state of the second zone. In the case {a) of Fig. 29, 30 (b) will 
have the lower energy; in the case 29 (6), 30 (c) wOl be the lower. 

4.5. Exact wave functions; the method of Wigner and Seitz. Wigner 
and Seitzf have shown how to calculate, with fair accuracy, the 
wave function corresponding to the state of lowest energy in any 
metal for which the field of the ion is known. The method has at 
present been applied only to metals having the face-centred and 
body-centred cubic structures. In lattices with these structures we 
can fill up the whole of space with polyhedra, one surrounding each 




centred cubic struetures. The cubes show the unit cells in eitlior case, 

atom, in the following way: for the face-centred structure we must 
draw*^ planes bisecting the lines joining eacli atom to its nearest 
neighbours, obtaining thus a dodecahedron surrounding eacli atom 
(Fig, 31 (a)); for the body-centred structure we bisect the lim^s joining 
an atom to its nearest and next nearest neighbours, and obtain tlius 
a truncated octahedron (Fig. 31(6)), We call these 'atomic poly- 
hedra M; 

Near the boundary of each atomic polyhedron the field will l>e 
small; near the middle it will be spherically symmetrical. We sliall 
take it to be spherically symmetrical within the wiiole of each p<jly“ 
hedron, within wi)ich we shall denote the potential energy of an 
electron by V{r), r being the distance from the centre of the poly- 
iiedron. For reasons to be discussed in Chapter IV, it is a good 

t Phtfs, Rev. 43 804; 46 (1934), 509, rderrod to as kx*. vii. J anti 11. K(‘fVr- 

ejx'ps to f urther work are giveu on p. 134. 

t Wigner and kSoUz call them ‘^{“polyhedra’. 
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approximation to take for F(r) the potential of the free singly charged 
positive 

Now the wave function ifj for the lowest state is periodic in {x, y, z) 
with the period of the lattice (§ 4.1); further (cf. Fig. 30), it is sym- 
metrical about any nucleus. Hence, on the boundary of any atomic 
polyhedron, it will satisfy the condition 

^= 0 , ( 67 ) 

on 


djdn denoting differentiation normal to the bounding plane. Since, 
however, the polyhedra approximate closely to spheres, it will be 
a good approximation to apply the boundary condition (67 ) over the 
surface of a sphere of equal volume. We call such spheres 'atomic 
spheres’ ; if the radius of such a sphere is we have 


47r o 




= atomic volume. 


The boundary condition (67) thus becomes 

(I) 

\ I T=rn 

and, to obtain the wave function within each sphere, we have to 
solve the Schrodinger equation 

subject to the boundary condition (68). E is the corresponding energy 
of an electron in its lowest state in the lattice field. 

If equation (69) is integrated numerically for given the value 
of r for which dxjjjdr vanishes may be determined. Calculations 
have been carried out on these lines by Wigner and Seitz j* for sodium, 
by Seitz J for lithium, by Fuchs|| for copper and silver. In the calcula- 
tions of Fuchs for copper and silver, V (r) was taken to include the 
exchange interaction of the valence electron with the inner shells, 
and therefore denotes an operator (cf. §1.3). 

Fig, 32 shows the wave functions for silver obtained for different 
values of E,, In the free atom the valence electron is in the 5^ state; 
the wave function has therefore four zeros, of which the three outer- 
most are shown. In the metal the wave function must also have 
four zeros; thus we may only consider values of at distances 

t Loc. cit. t 47 (19315), 400. 

11 Proc. A, 151 (1935), 585. 
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from the origin greater than that of the fourth zero. As the figure 
shows, there will at first be two values of r for which Bi/jldr vanishes; 



Fig. 32. Wave functions in the field of a silver ion for different values of the 
energy (in Kydberg units). 



Fig. 33. Energy of electrons in metallic silver. 

I. Energy of lowest state, 
dl. Mean Fermi energy 
III. Mean energy, of electrons, • ■ 

All energies in Bydberg units { I :b.52 

as the energy is decreased they move closer together and finally 
disappear. The energy Eg of the electron in its lowest state, plotted 
against r^, therefore appears as in Fig, 33, curve I. 
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The mean energy of the electrons in the lattice is not of course 
equal to E^, because only two electrons can be in the lowest state. 
To obtain the mean energy we must add the ‘Fermi energy’ Ep 
(cf. § 3). Methods of calculating Ep are given below. In Fig. 33 Ep 
and the mean energy are shown also. 



Kio. 34. Wave functions of electrons in lowest states in inetals ; tlio wa ve functions 
are normal ized so that J dr -- 1. The values of for which these are calculated 
arc Cu 2*65, Ag 2*0, Xa 3*88. (atomic units, 0-r>4 A). 

In Chapter IV it will be shown that Eq-\-Ep is approximately 
equal to the binding energy per atom of the metal. Thus, for the 
crystal in equilibrium, the value of the atomic radius Tg will be given 
approximately by the minimum of the curve III in Fig. 33. It will 
be noticed that this is not far from the minimum of curve I. Hence, 
for the atomic radius of the actual crystal, the maximum and mini- 
mum of are close together. The wave function i/>, therefore, for the 
actual atomic radius is rather flat except in the middle of the atom. 
This is illnstratcd in Fig. 34, which shows the actual wave functions 
for sodium, copper, and silver. This flatness of the wave function 
is the reason why the approximation of § 3 (neglect of the periodic 
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field) gives good results in certain cases. Moreover, since the volume 
within which the wave function is not flat is relatively .small, the 
charge density in the flat region is almost exactly e/Qg, where £2^ is 
the atpmic volume. This is illustrated in Fig. 35 for lithium. 

It is of interest to discuss further the reason for the minimum in the energy 
curve I of Fig. 33. We may write the energy 


c r 

E — ^ Igrad^l^cfr + dr, 


(70) 


the first term representing the kinetic energy of tlie electron anti the second 
term the potential energy. As the atomic radius is decreased, the potential 

energy decreases, because the electron comes 
nearer to the positively charged nucleus. 
On the oilier hand, if the atomic radius is 
decreased too much, tlie ‘flat’ part of the 
wave function (Fig. S4) occupies relatively 
less volume, which means tliat the kinetic 
energy increases. Tlie rise in tlie energy is 
thus due to increasing kinetic energy. 

In the neiglibourhood of the minimum thes 
dependence of tlie two terms on can be 
estimated very roughly as follows : a change 
in Tq has very little effect xijion dtj//dr in tlie 



Fio. 35. Moan charge distribu- 
tion in units of e/iig within a given 
atomic sphere for lithium (r in 
atomic units). 


middle of the atom, as Fig. 32 shows; thus 
the only reason for a variation wit li of tlie 
kinetic energy is that a change in the atomic 
volume alters tlio absolute magnitude of ijs, 
since J dr over the atomic volume is con- 
stant. Since, moreover, ^ is constant over most of the volume, the kinetic 
energy will be proportional to l/rj. On the other liand, for the same reason, the 
potential energy will be a multiple of —e^Jr^. 

The method given above can be used to obtain only the wave 
function for the lowest state, for whicli the wave vector k is zero. 
Denoting this wave fimction hy a^nd its energy by a foir 
approximation to the wave function for higher states will be, within 
any one atomic sphere, 

= e''‘'“’¥oWr (Xl) 

provided that k lies within the first Binllouin zone not too near its 
botindaries. Using the approximation (71) for the whv(^ function, 
we niay calculate the energy from (70), and obtain 

Ek= (72) 

to this approximation the extra energy of the state k is just the same 
as it would be in the absence of a periodic field, lliese approximate 
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fomi'ulae will be used : frequently in discussing the, experimental 
evidence in the theory of conductivity, and elsew^here. 

From' (72) we have for the mean Fermi energy, 

the integrations being from zero to the value of the wave number 
of the liigliest occupied state. This gives 


F dk, 


JP ^ 7 2 

or, from (25), in terms of (cf. p. 77), 

Ej, 


_3 /^\| *2 

10\4/ mrf 


( 73 ) 


(74) 


This formula is used in plotting in Fig. 33. 

More exact formulae for the energy Ef, as a function of the wave 
number k may be obtained in several ways. For k == 0, dEjck 
vanishes; w^e shall write 


m fd^E\ 


so that, for small k, may be written 
It may be shown (cf. Chap. Ill, § 6) that 

2 NT 


.where 


Pi0 = j j 


(75) 


(70) 


Here the summation is over all states i (with energy .ff-and w'ave 
function ip^) which combine with the lowest state ifs^. Since ip^ is 
spherically symmetrical, the vector grad may be taken in aiiy 
direction. 

Wigner and Seitzf have transformed (76) into 

n 


OC — f2o|*^o(^o)r 


7n 




where the integral is over the surface of the atomic poly iiedron. The 
advantage of this form is that the second term gives virtually no 
contribution from the states with quantum number lower than the 

t Loc cit. II. 

■ M- 
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ground state (i.e. the X-ray levels). For sodium Wigner and Seitz 
find the second term to be small, so that 

( 77 ) 

For litliiiiin Seitz has calculated a from the exact formula (76). For 
copper and silver Fuchs has calculated it from (77). For these 
metals the values of a are as follows: 


Metal 

'/*(, (atomic ^mits) 

. “ 

ry {observed ) 

Lithium 

3-21 

3-62 

0*744 

0*810 

3*21 

Sodium 

3-67 

1*08 

3*9 


4-05 

0*99 



4-74 

0*89 


Co]3per 

2*65 

MO 

2*53 .(3*12 ea/c.) 


314 

0*983 


Silver 

2-91 

1*192 i 

3*03 


3-30 

1 . 1 * 083 . ' 



Formulae of the type (75) for the energy are probably a fair 
approximation in the whole of the first Brilloiiin zone, except near 
the planes of energy discontinuity. On the first plane of energy dis- 
continuity, at the point nearest to the origin (cf. Fig. 24), the wave 
function will take the form illustrated in Fig. 30(c), with nodes 
passing through the origin. As an approximation to this wave func- 
tion, Slaterf and MillmanJ take within any atomic polyiieclroii 


where / satisfies 


^ =/(r)cos0, 




dr^ r dr 


r-. 




and the boundary condition /'(^o) = 0. They call the corresponding 
state ‘the lowest p state’. 

Fig. ;1G shows tlie energies of the lowest s and p states calculated 
for lii and Na; the highest states are also shown, i.e. those who.se 
wave junctions vanish for r ~ Tq. For lithium the energy interval 
E,i between the lowest s and p states turns out to be only 4 e.v. For 
ct<mii>letely free electrons it would be h^/SnuE, wliere d is the distance 
between the (111) planes in lithium; this gives 6-5 e.v. In lithium, 
therefore, the density of states is greater than for free electrons; 


t Phi/.'i. Rev. 45 (1!>34), 794; KBy- Morf, iV(/y.s. 6 (H«4), 210. 
t iiey. 47 (1835), 286. 
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this corresponds to the fact that the values of a in the above table 
are less than unity, 

Krutterf has carried out similar calculations for d electrons, and 
has applied them to copper. He finds that the d band overlaps tlu^. 
s band, but that in copper all the ten d states are occupied, giving 
one electron per atom in the s band. 




(a) 

Fig. 36. Energies of states in crystal lattices; (a) lithium, (/;) sodium. 





Fig. 37. Energy surfaces at the bottom of a higher zone. 

A convenient formula may be obtained for the energy as a function 
of k near the bottom of any higher zone which is separated from the 
next zone below it by a small energy gap AE. In Fig. 37 let PQ 
represent a plane of energy discontinuity in i;-space, and A the point 
of lowest energy in the zone lying above PQ. If the a:-axis is perpen- 
dicular to the plane PQ, we may write for the energy in tlie neigh- 


bourhood of J. 




2m 


{oc,kl+a4Jcl+lcl)}. 


Now formula (76) may be applied to calculate giving 

2 V \ iPx)iX 


1 4 - 


m ^ E^^—Eq’ 


(78) 


where Uq refers to the state A and to all other states which com- 
bine with it. Now, if AE, the energy gap from J.' to A, is small, all 
terms in the summation in (78) may be neglected except that which 
refers to the pair of states A', A, since all others will have a much 


t PJiys. Rev. 48 (1935), 664. 
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larger value of [E^ — ^?ol- Moreover, the wave functions at and 
at -4 will have the forms 

cos \ d / 


where is the distance between' the successive reflecting planes in 
the crystal which give rise to the plane of energy discontinuity con- 
sidered, and w(r). ia-periodic in r with the period of the lattice. It 
will probably not, introduce any serious error if wt 3 take u{t) con- 
stant over most of the volume of the crystal (cf. Fig. 34). We thus 
obtain 


and hence 




(Px)io = 

l+h^j2md'^^E = \+AE^ILE, 


'79) 


w^here Eq (= h^jSmrP) is the energy which a free electron would have 
in the state A. We note that (79) is the formula obtained on p. 65 
from the approximation of nearly free electrons. 

On the other hand, since iPy)iQ == 0 , 0:2 ag will be of the order 
of magnitude unity. Thus, if AE is small, the surfaces of constant 
energy near the bottom of the zone are very eccentric ellipses. 

4.6. Density of states. For the discussion of many properties of 
metals, such as the specific heat, paramagnetism, etc., it is necessary 
to know the number of electronic states per unit volume of the metal 
with energy between E and E+dE. We denote tliis by N{E)dE; 
two electrons may occupy each state, A formula for N{E) has 
already been given for the case where the energy is the same function 
of the wave number as for free electrons (formula (20)). 

If the energy is given by the formula E = then clearly 

N{E)dE -U?^f^/EdE. (SO) 


Thus stiiall a (large effective tnasaf ) gives large density of states. 
Further, if the energy is given by the formula 

lUf/O 

it may easily be shown that 


I \’EdE 

1X2 oig) 


(SI) 


t Cf. Cliap. HI, § 3. 
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If E is given by the formula 

then, similarly, 

N^E)iE= 

In any case where N{E) is of the form C\^E, the number N of 
electrons per unit volume is and hence 

iV^(^max) = 

which gives the variation of N{E^^^) with the number of electrons. 

The variation of within a band is also of interest; we shall 
therefore calculate it from formulae (58) for the s band, using the 
approximation of tight binding. 




Fig. 38. Density of states A^(E); (a) simple cubic, (6) body-centred cubic. 

Simple cubic structure. The boundaries of the first Brillouin zone 
in /j-space, which in this case is a cube, are given by the planes 

It follows directly from the definition of N{E) that 

iV(E?) = -Lfr- t ri/S, (82) 

JJ |gradJ5?l 

where the integration is over the surface in fc-space on which the 
energy is constant and has the value E. ■ When the energy haS' the 
special form given by (58.1), it is possible to reduce the integral in 
( 82 ) to an integration Dver a^ single variable, which can then be 
evaluated numerically. The result' is shown graphically in curve 1, 
Fig. 38 {a ). ' The energy is plotted in units of the maximum energy 
in the band and the area under the curve 1 is equal to the total 
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'■ number of states in' the band, namely 2 per atom. The' curve is 
symmetrical about the mid-point, E = \Ei, and for small values of 
E it behaves like the corresponding curve for free electrons,' which 
varies m \^E. Curve 2 shows the valu^ of N{E), calculated on the 
assumption that the energy surfaces are spheres or portions of 
spheres at all points inside the zone, thus giving the N{E) curve for 
free electrons in states within this zone. 

The two curves represent the N{E) values in two limiting cases: 
(1) for very large energy gaps across the zone boundaries (tight bind- 
ing), and (2) for very small energy gaps. The energy surface which 
first touches the boundary in case (1) encloses | of the total volume 
of the zone, whilst in case (2) the first sphere to touch the boundary 
contains 0*524 of the total volume. 

Body-centred cubic structure. The expression for the energy in this 
case is given by (58.2), and here again the integral in (82) can be 
reduced to a single integral which is easily evaluated numerically. 
Fig. 38 (6), curve 1, shows the form of the N{E) curve. N{E) becomes 
infinite at the point E = ^E^, but in such a way that the area under 
the curve remains finite. The surface E = cube which just 

touches the boundary of the zone and contains half the total volume. 
Curve 2 shows N{E) for free electrons in the same units. The break 
in the curve at EIE^= 1*234 occurs where the spherical energy 
surface just touches the boundaries of the zone. This sphere con- 
tains 0*740 of the total volume of the zone. Just as for the simple 
cubic structure, curves 1 and 2 of Fig. 38 (6) represent the limiting 
curves of very large and very small energy gaps respectively. The 
probable form for a real metal is shown by curve S.f 

5. Crystalline field in alloys 

If a foreign atom is dissolved in a pure metal, tluu’e will at ihal 
point be a break in the periodicity of the field. The (|iK*stion tlien 
arises whether it is legitimate to speak of zones for a disordered alk?y . 
The question has not been cleared up yet in a satisfactory way, but it 
seems fairly certain from the evidence of Chapter V tliat the break 
in the periodicity may be considered not to affect the zone structure 
very much. The discussion of the conductivity of alloys in Chapter 
VII is also relevant. 

A rough calculation^ may be made, by the method of Thomas and 

t Seo note on p. 88. f Mott, F/‘oo. Oamb, Phil, Hijc, 32 2Sl, 
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Fermi, t of the field surrounding a dissolved atom of different valency 
from the solvent metal. We suppose the solvent metal to be copper, 
silver, or gold, with one electron outside a closed d shell, and the 
dissolved metal to have 2 ;+! electrons outside a closed shell, so that, 
for instance, 2 : is one for Zn and two for A]. 

We treat the solvent metal by the method of § 2; that is to say, we 
suppose the positive charge to be uniformly distributed throughout 
the metal. If Nq is the number of atoms per unit volume, p+ = N^e 
is the density of positive charge J. The dissolved atom will be treated 
as a positive charge ze. Our problem is to find the density of negative 
charge round it. 

Let <l>(f) be the electrostatic potential at a distance t from the 
dissolved atom; the boundary conditions for <1> are then 

0 zejr {r 0) 

0 (r-^oo). (83) 

The electron density in the metal, by the usual assumption of the 
Thomas-Fermi method, is 

= ^3[2me(<D+Oo)P, 

where e4>o is the maximum kinetic energy of any electron in the 
degenerate Fermi gas, given by equation (19), which we write 



The density of negative charge is hence p{r) = —eN{r), and the total 
charge density c(Ao— A). Poisson’s equation gives therefore 

V^d) == -47rc(Ao-A). 

Substituting for N and we have 

V^d) - a[(<l>+d>o)^-<l>i]^ (84) 

where a := 

A solution in terms of known functions can only be given if d> is 
treated as small compared with d>o; expanding (84) we obtain 

V2d> fctd>|d> - g2(|)^ (85) 

where — 4me^(3A0/7r)^/?i^. 


t in\ ^ 1.4.. 


J e in this section is positive. 
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The solution satisfying the boundary conditions (83) isf 

# 4 - 

r 

We see, therefore, that the isolated point charge is scTCened, the 
electrons being drawn nearer to its position than they wuiild be in 
its absence. 

Values of Ijq calculated from (85) are 

Cu • Ag Au 
1/^(A.U.) 0'55 0-58 0-58 

f The potential round a point charge is similar to that obtained in the De]>ye- 
Hiickel theoiy of electrolytes. In our (;ase, however, q is inde|H^ndent of tiu^ teinptu-a- 
ture. 

Note on recent development. 

Curve 2 of Fig. 38 (a) has been given by Stoner, Proc. Leeds Phil. Soe., 3 
(1936), 120. A calculation of the density of states in the d band has been 
given by Slater, Phys. Eev.y 49 (1936), 537. 
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MOTION OF ELECTRONS IN AN APPLIED FIELD 
1 . Conductors, insulators, and semi-conductors 
One of the greatest successes of the quantum theory of metals is the 
explanation which it has given for the sharp distinction existing in 
nature between metallic conductors on the one hand and insulatcjrs 
and semi-conductors on the other. While most substances have at 
least a small conductivity, it is only for metals that the conductivity 
is greatest for low temperatures and for the purest specimens; for 
insulators and semi-conductors the resistance becomes greater uiKh^r 
these conditions. 

We must emphasize that the distinction between conductors and 
insulators cannot depend directly on the electric field surrounding 
each atom; we must not imagine that in insulators the electrons are 
held to their respective atoms so firmly that they cannot escape. 
We know that, according to quantum mechanics, an electron can 
pass fairly easily through a potential barrier a few volts high and 
2-3 A.U. broad; differences in the potential barriers could only 
account for a factor of 10 or 100 in the ratio between the conductivi- 
ties of different substances. The reason for the factor of about 10^^ 
between the conductivities of, say, silver and fused quartz must 
therefore be sought elsewhere. 

We have seen in Chapter II that the possible states of an electron 
in the lattice may be divided into zones (the Brillouin zones). The 
energies of the states in a given zone form a continuous band, which 
may be separated by an interval of forbidden energies from the 
energies corresponding to the next zone. It is easy to see that, if all 
the states in a given zone are occupied by electrons ^ then the total current 
due to these electrons is always zero. For in such a zone, for every 
electron moving to the right there will be another electron moving 
with exactly equal velocity to the left. The resultant current there- 
fore vanishes. In a zone which is only partly full, on the other hand, 
it may happen that more electrons are moving in one direction than 
in the other, so that the total current does not vanish. 

We see, therefore, that is one in which all the 

Brillouin zones which contain any electrons at all are full. The fact 

N ^ ■ 


3595.17 
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that no current is then possible is due essentially to the Pauli exclu- 
sion principle, and thus to the same principle as that which ensures 
that the total orbital current (and hence the orbital niagnetic 
moment) shall vanish in a closed shell of an atom. A conductor, 
on the other hand, is a crystal in which one or more zones are only 
partly full. 

We must now consider under what conditions there will exist zones 
which are only partly full. In the first place, such zones will exist for 
all monovalent metals which form a cubic lattice — i.e. for the alkalis 
and for copper, silver, and gold. For we have seen (diap. M, § 4) 



fa) (b)- 

Fig. 39. Possible forms in. Ar-space 
of the surface of tlie Fermi distribu- 
tion; (a) monovalent metal, (6) di- 
valent metal. 



(a) (b) {c) 

Fig. 40. Density of states N{E ) ; («) mono- 
valent metal, (5) divalent metal, (e) .semi- 
eondiictor. In (a) and (c) occupied states 
are shaded. 


that for Such lattices the first Brillouin zone contains 2N possible 
states, where N is the number of atoms, the 2 being due to the two 
possible spin directions. The first zone cannot therefore be filled by 
N electrons. The surface in J;-space which, separates occupied and 
unoccupied states is shown in Fig. 39 (a). 

If the atom has two valence electrons, there are just enough 
electrons to fill the first zone, and the crystal will be an insulator, 
unless the first zone overlaps the second. Since tlic divalent metals 
are conductors, we must assume that this overlap does in fact occur. 
Tlie surface of the Fermi distribution will thus be as shown in Fig. 
39 {b), and the density of statesf iV(F) as in Fig. 40 (6). When a field 
is applied, only the electrons in states corresponding to the unshudf'd 
regions in Fig. 39(6) are free to move; in the shaded ])arts there 
will be as many electrons moving parallel to the field a.s in the 
opposite direction. Thus the actual number of electrons free to juove 
in a divalent metal will be considerably less than two per atom. 
Actually most divalent metals are worse conductors than most 
monovalent metals. J 

t C'f. § 9.1 fur uxperiineutal evidoiiee that actuallv dues Unik like this. 

t Of. Chap. VII, § 3. 
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For three, four, or five' electrons per atom it is impossible to say 
without a detailed investigation' whether a crystal will be a con- 
ductor or insulator. 

In some monovalent metals it is quite possible that the surface 
of the Fermi distribution touches the sides of the first Brillouiii 
zone, as in Fig. 26(6), For instance, this will be the case with one 
electron per atom if we use for the energy formula (58) of Chapter II . 
This will clearly lessen the current produced in a given time by a 
given field.f 

We may emphasize here that a perfectly periodic lattice has no 
resistance; the wave functions describe an electron with definite 
momentum, and in a perfectly periodic lattice there is no reason why 
the electron should change its momentum. Resistance is due to 
the departure from periodicity in the lattice due to thermal motion ; 
this is described in Chapter VII. 

It is convenient to define a quantity which we call the ‘'effective 
number of free electrons’ per unit volume in a metal. is defined 
as follows: if a field F acts for a time ht on a metal, the current SJ 
produced is ^ 


Si 


m 


hL 


a) 


8^ is of course assumed to be so small that the distance travelled by 
the electrons is short compared with the mean free path. 

We shall denote the quantity N^njN by These quantities are 
calculated in certain special cases in § 4. 

We shall now consider certain insulating crystals. Crystals of the 
type of rock salt consist of ions each of wliich contains six outer p 
electrons forming a closed shell. From the point of view of the Bloch 
theory, corresponding to the levels of the Na and of the Cfi™ ions 
there will exist in the crystal bands of levels, which will l)e com|)letely 
filled. The crystals will be conductors only if the ]) band of the Na ^ 
or ( ions overlaps with the next highest band. 

Diamond and some other crystals are discussed in Chap. V, § 2. 

A crystal in which a full zone and an empty zone are separated 
by a very small energy gap AF, as in Fig. 40(c), would be an insu- 
lator at the absolute zero of temperature, but as the temperature 
was raised a few electrons would come up into tlie empty zone, and 
the crystal would conduct. The conductivity would increase with 


I Cf. Chap. VII, p. 275, and also Appendix I. 
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temperatxire, SO that the crystal would behave like & semi-conductor . 
The behaviour of such crystals has been discussed by A. H. Wilson ;t 
according to Wilson, in most semi-conductors the full bands from 
which the electrons come are due to impurities or imperfections in 
the lattice rather than to the periodic lattice itself. 

2. The velocity of an electron in a given state in the lattice 

For one-dimensional motion the state of an electron in the lattice 
is specified by the wave vector k. For free electrons (vanishing lattice 
field) the velocity of the electron, i.e. the group velocity of the 
waves, is given by ^ ^ (2) 

For non-vanishing lattice fields yre use the well-known formula for 
the group velocity of any waves : 

dv 

^~d{ijxy 

Since the frequency v of any de Broglie wave is equal to .E/h, and 
since 1/A = this gives us for the velocity 

I BE ... 

^ n dk ■ 

We deduce for the current contributed by an electron in tlic state h 

e dE ... 

an equation which may easily be generalized for three-dimensional 

motion (cf. equation (11)). 

An alternative proof may be given, starting from the well-known 
formulaj for the velocity v (in the absence of a magnetic field), 

v_ 

2mi , 

wlierc the integration is over the whole of space. We shall tran.sl'onii 
this expression in the following way: If we differentiate the Hchrf)- 
dinger wave equation, Chap. II, equation (13), partially with respect 


.j (^*grad^- 


-^gradi^*) dr 


J 


dr. 


■(r>) 


to we obtain 


7 ^ ^ 4 -?^ 

dk j^ 


'BE 

8k^ 


>p-\-[E-V) 


dijj. 

dk. 


0 . 


( 6 ) 


t I'roc. Hoi/. Soc. A, 133 (1931), 408; 134 (1931), 277. Ai'VualiU'n Hch.Hiifnpics cl 
Jnc/itsm"c/?e«, No. 82, Paris (1933). 

t Of., for instance, Condon and Morse, Quantum Mcchank.% p. 30, New' York 
(1929). 
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Also, writing ip ki the form (of. Chap. II, § 4.5), we obtain 


8ip 

3/L 




8u 

dicl' 


Operating on (7) with V^, we obtain 

dk^ 8x^ \ 8kJ 

Substituting from (8) in (6), we obtain 

du 


dx^ W dhj^ 


V2+|^(JS?_F) 


8k. 


giCkr) 0_ 


(7) 


(S) 


(9) 


We now multiply by and integrate over all space; the last term 
may then be shown to vanish, for, by Green’s theorem, 

.A , r 


J Ht 


gt{kr)j 


/ 


dk. 


Qiikr)s/2^:^ (ir 


is equal to a surface integral over the boundary of the volume of 
integration, which, since all the terms occurring are periodic, may 
be taken to be zero. We have, therefore, 

du 




xjs^ 


V^+5'(^-F) 


=1 


dk.^ 

du 

dk^ 


dr 


g2(kr) 




(10) 


since satisifies the same Schrddinger equation as 
We therefore obtain from (9) 

i ( -A*— f 

J^ dx 8k^ J ^ 

whence it follows from (5) that 


1 8E 


fi'8kj 


( 11 ) 


which is the result we require. 

We see .therefore from Fig. 22 that the velocity of an electron tends 
to zero at the bottom and at the top of a band. 

In the special case of vanishing lattice field, where the energy is 
given by E — ti^k^jim, (11) reduces to the trivial result (2). 


3. Acceleration of the electrons by an external electric field 

We now require an expression for the acceleration of an electron 
in an external field. We confine ourselves first to motion in one 
dimension. If we represent the electron by a wave function ^jcix) 
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extcBding right through the crystal, the position of the electron is 
entirely undefined, and the acceleration therefore difficult to visualize. 
We shall therefore take for the wave function of the electron a wave, 

c{k') is a function which vanishes except in the range 
h-Mc < k' < k+Lk, 


where A& is small compared with k\ it follows that the volume of 
wave packet must extend over many atoms, but we may consider it 
to be small compared with the dimensions of the whole crystal. Bear- 
ing in mind that we are dealing always with a wave packet, we may 
give a purely classical derivation of the formula for the acceleration. 

We denote the electric field by F, the velocity of the electron by 
V, and its energy by measured from the lowest state in the zone 
considered.! We consider an interval of time U, and suppose the 
wave number k of the electron to change by hk, and the energy there- 


fore by 


ek 


( 12 ) 


But by the conservation of energy 

8E = eFvSt. (13) 


1 bmi 

We have seen (§ 2) that — y tt > ^.nd hence, equating (12) and (13), 

e tc 


we obtain 
or 


S/t = eFUjE, 
dt~ fi ' 


(14) 


It foUoivs that, under the influence of an electric field, the ware reiior 
in the direction of the field increases uniformly with the time. For t lui 
case of vanishing lattice field, when = mr/Zi and E ----- bnr~, the 
result (14) reduces to Newton’s third law of motion, namely mr e />'. 
In three dimensions (14) is to be understood as a vector ecpiation 

k = eF/Zi. (14.1) 

The proof is similar. 

The proof given here of the important result (14) nec'fls amplilying 
in several respects. Firstly, as k increases, the energy of the electron 


t CL, for instanco, Mott and Massey, The Tlwon/ of Atomic- ('hai). T, 

§ 9, Oxford (1933). 

t For electrons in no periodic field % would bo the kinetic energy. 
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will increase until it conies to a band of forbidden energies (cf. Fig. 
41). What happens then has been discussed by Zener, f who finds 
that, if 1c is increasing in the direction shown by the arrow, there is 
a very small probability that the electron will make a transition 
from one band to the next. In general, however, the point in h space 
which represents the electron travels from A' to A and then reappears 
at it must of course be remembered that A' and A represent the 
sarm state of the electron. 

The probability that the electron ‘jumps’ from A to B is found 
by Zener to be, per unit time. 


eFa 

h 


exp 


(15) 



-7r^ma{AE)^] 

r 

where F is the external field, a 
the lattice constant, and AE the 
energy gap 

Secondly, the proof given above 
is of course semi-classical; a proof 
based more fully on quantum mechanics has been given by Jones 
and Zener. J . 

From equation (14) we obtain, for one-dimensional motion, the 
following expression for the acceleration of an electron in an external 


Fig. 41 . Energy E of an electron plotted 
against wave number. 


field F: 


dv ^ I d IdE 
dt ^ 1idt\dk 


d^E eF 


(16) 


dk^ 

Comparing this with the classical expression eFjm for the accelera- 
tion, we may call the ‘effective mass’ of an electron in the 

/ dk^ 

lattice, though the expression is in some ways unfortunate, since the 
quantity is often negative. We note that for a narrow band d^Ejdk^ 
is numerically small and hence the effective mass large. In .other 
words, the acceleration produced by a given field is small. This is 
easy to understand, since a band is narrow if the atoms are a long 
way from each other, and under these conditions an electron will 
require a relatively long time to jump from one atom to the next. 
The dimensionless quantity 

m d^E __ electronic mass 
dE^ ‘effective mass’ 

is also called the ‘oscillator strength of frequency zero’ (cf. § 5), 

^ Pfoc. Roy, Soc, A, 145 (1934), o2L % Proc, Roy. Soc. A, 144 (1934), 101. 
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. For motion in ^ three dimensions, equation ( 16 ) is only valid if ,JJ 
may be written in the form In the general case, 

denoting by k^, {s = the three conipo.iients of v, k, F, 

we have 7 , f 

p (10.1) 

dt ^ dkgdk^ 

or in vector notation 

^ = pgrad*(Fgradfc^). 

Thus a field F may change the velocity in directions other than that 
of F. 

/ g2F \-l 

The quantity 


has been called the hnass teiisor’.t 


e^F 2 [ d^F .. 
W 27tI dk^ 


W) 


4. The effective number of free electrons 
To obtain the rate of change of the current in a metal liiider the 
influence of an external field F we must multiply (16) or (16.1) by 
the electronic charge and sum over all occupied states; in tlie one- 
dimensional case, since the number of states per unit volume in the 
range dk is ^dkj^Tr, we obtain 

dt 

the integration being over occupied states and hence between 
Comparing this with the expression for vanishing lattice field 

dje^F^ 
dt m 
Im Cd^E 

dJ^ ^ 

the "effective number of free electrons’ in a metal J per unit volume. 
Integrating (18), we obtain 

XT I m ^ idBX 

It follows that, since vanishes at the top of a band (Pig. 41), 

for a full zone the effective number of electrons is zero^ as we should 
expect from the considerations of § 1. Further, for a narrow l)aiid, 
will be small compared with 


we may call 


say, 


(18) 


t Bloehinzev and Nordheim, ZeUs,f, Ph(/.s\ 84 (193.1), 168. 
t Cf.§l. 
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We note also that the free electron number depends only on the 
state of affairs at the surface of the Fermi distribution. 

In the three-dimensional case we obtain similarly, from (16.1) 
instead of (16), 

dj 2e^ 1 


dt 


J J J dk^dky dk^. 


If we require only the current in the direction of the field, this may 
be written 


§x. 

dt 




dii 

This may be transformed into a surface integral over the boundary 
in l^-space of the occupied states : we obtain 


dt 


2e2JV 
^2 8^ 


L U^Y 
<71^ J {^kj- 


Igrad^l’ 


(20) 


dSjc denoting an element of surface in ^:-space, the integration being 
over the whole surface of the Fermi distribution where it does not 
touch a plane of discontinuity in the energy. 

The effective number of free electrons is thus 

dS^ 


K 


ea 


m 1 


J W 


Igradi?!’ 

We shall denote by — ^esl^a effective number of electrons 
per atom, denoting the number of atoms per unit volume. 

It is of interest to work out WejE ^ of 

(а) If the electrons are free, i.e. if 

F = W/2m, (22) 

then n^s is equal to the-octoaZ number of free electrons per atom (»o). 

(б) If the energy is proportional to P, 

E = odi%^l2m, ( 23 ) 


then »eff ' 


oMn 


In this case it is especially convenient to refer to 


m/a as the ‘effective mass’ of the electrons in the metal. 

(c) If the energy near all or part of the surface of the Fermi dis- 
tribution has the form 


E = ^{a^kl+oc^kl+o^k!), 


( 24 ) 


the ‘effective number of free electrons’ depends on the direction of 

3595.17 
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the current. In the direction of the cr-axis it may easily bo shown 

~ (25) 

This formula may be applied to the case of divalent metals; wdiere 
the Fermi surface overlaps into higher zones, near the bottom of 
each of which the , energy is given by a formula of the type (24). By 
Wq we must understand the actual number of electrons per atom 
in the zone considered. 

Referring to formula (79) of Chap. II and to Fig. 37, w’^e see that 
in the case considered there motion parallel to the y- 

and 2 :>axes, but ^ for motion parallel to the a’-axis. 

{d) In the limiting case of tight binding, for a body-centred cubic 

lattice the energy within an s band 
as a function of k is given by (cf. 
Chap. II, equation (58.2)) 

hE^{ 1 — cos cos \aky cos 

where is the breadth of the energy 
band, and a ivS the lattice constant. 
With this form for the energy the 
double integral in ( 2 1 ) can be reduced 
to a single integral, which may be 
evaluated numerically. This gives 
as a function of the energy of 
the limiting surface, and hence, since 
N{E) is known as a function of E 
(cf. Chap. II, § 4.6), we can compute the number of electrons enclosed 
within a given energy surface and thus obtain in terms of the 
number of electrons per atom. The result may be expressed as 
follows: 



Fig. 42. Effective number of free 
elf'ctronK y>lotted agairivSt the nuinber 
electrons per atom: I, for a single 
zone (case of tight binding); II, for free 
ele(;trons. 


K 


etc 




/('«o)- 


Fig. 42 shows /(wq) plotted against Wq. In the special case when the 
width of the band is given by 

the energy in the immediate neighbourhood of the origin of i-space is 
the same function of k as for j&ee electrons. In this ca.se is given 
directly by /( wq), and, as we should expect, near the origin /(Wg) 
approaches the straight line which represents for free electrons.! 

t See note on p. 131. 
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5, Periodic electric fields; li^ht wavesf 

In the preceding sections we have discussed the motion of the 
electrons in a metal in an electrostatic field; we now discuss their 
behaviour under the influence oi a, periodic field (light wave). 

In any solid, conductor or insulator, a light wave will set up an 
alternating current to which is due the dispersion and refraction 
of the light; for certain ranges of wave-length, moreover, the elec- 
trons can absorb energy from the light by a process in which an 
electron jumps from one zone to another. We call this process 
‘internal photoelectric absorption’. We consider first this absorption 
process 4 

We consider a light wave of frequency v travelling in the direction 
of the 2 :-axis with its electric vector F parallel to the a;-axis; if the 
wave-length A is large compared with the lattice constant a, we may 
take, in a volume large compared with a but small compared with A, 

jP = jFoSin27rr^, 


and, for the vector and scalar potentials A, Aq, 


^ 2771 / 





The Schrddinger equation for an electron moving in the lattice under 
the influence of the light wave is therefore 


where F, as usual, denotes the potential energy of the electron in the 
field of the lattice. The perturbing term 


(A grad) = 


eF^Jl 

2TThnv 


COS 27rvt~-- 

dx 


is periodic 11 in {x,y,z), and therefore the selection rules discussed in 
Chap. II, § 4 . 1 , are valid; an electron in a state with given wave number 
k m a given band n^ can make a transition only to one state in any other 
band n, namely, the state with the same wave number. The absorp- 
tion spectrum of a single electron is thus a line absorption spectrum. 


t Kronig, Pfoc. Eo}/. JSoc. A, 133 {1931), 255; Wilson, ibid. 151 (1935), 274. 

J The absorption process discussed in this section is diffei'ent from the mw/ace 
photoelectric effect, which is responsible for the ordinary photoelectric emission. 

11 It may easily be seen that the operator ‘grad’ is periodic in the sense of Chap. 1 1, 
§4.1. 
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Fig. 43 shows the states in two bands w between which transitions 
are possible ; an electron in any state in the lower band can only make 
transitions to states vertically above it. 

To find the probability of such a process we proceed as follows: 
We denote the wave function and energy of the initial state by 
i^(,(r), Eq. At any subsequent time we expand the wave function 
tf/ of the electron 

xf, = 2 (27) 

n 



then denotes the probability that the electron is in the state n 
at the time t. To obtain we substitute (27) in (26), multiply by 
i/(*, and integrate over all space; we thus find in the usual way.f after 
integrating with respect to the time, 




iirmfivj 


|p{n())1^2 


^ " + 




{2n'(i'„+i’)}^ 


where p{n()) = j hv,, — E^—EQ. 

If we put V equal to one of the frequencies v,„, the transition proba- 
bility \B\^ increases with the square of the time; this difficulty arise.s 
in all quantum-mechanical solutions of this type, and is due to the 
neglect of the finite breadtii of an absorption line. In the theory of 
line absorption by an atom, it is avoided by considering non-mono- 
chromatic radiation and integrating over all frequencies v; in our 
case, since the energies of the electrons and hence the frequencies 
form practically a continuum, it is more convenient to integrate 
over all the electrons in initially occupied states. Since 2dk/(2iT)® is 
the number of states per unit volume of metal with their wave 
vectors in the volume element dk, the probability that after a time t 


t Cf., for example, Mott and Massoy, The Theory of Atomic CollimunH, p. 258. 
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( 28 ) 
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a quantum of radiation has been absorbed is 

1 ^'’ 

, The frequency for any two bands n^, n is, of course, a function of 

k, as Fig. 43 shows. The value of the integral' (28) increases with the 

time if, and only if, the integration extends over one of the resonance 

points. Let us first consider the case of one-dimensional motion. Let 

be the wave number for which the resonance takes place, defined 

therefore by ,, , 

V^[h,) = v, 

Writing and taking in the square bracket only the first 

term, which gives the resonance, (28) becomesf 


I 




—cos 27 T^t 


dk 


di. 


( 29 ) 


27t\^7mdiv} J (2^^)2 

For i>( large the function within the square brackets has a strong 

maximum at | = 0; since 


00 

J 


1 — cos 27 r^t 


(29) gives finally 


27t \4:7rmhyj 


\p{nO)\' 


— t, 


l^n] 




( 30 ) 


for the number of quanta absorbed per unit volume after a time 
t equal to unity. 

We may deduce the so-called ‘conductivity for frequency v\ cy(v), 
defined^ as the energy absorbed per 
cm per sec. divided by the mean square 
of the electric vector, \Fl, This is 


o{v) 


■|j)(wO)P 


dk^ 


( 31 ) 



27tm%v 

The case of three dimensions is more 
complicated, and will be understood 
best by reference to Fig. 44, which 
shows the first and part of the second Brillouin zones for a simple 
cubic lattice. The full line shows the surface of the Fermi distribu- 
tion and the dotted lines show states between which transitions are 

t Btt is substituted for the term {^^rf occurring in (28), since we are dealing with 
one-dimensional naotion.., , , 

t Cf. § 7 ; 0 (f) ~ where n and Ar are the optical constants. 
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possible for given frequency; thus electrons can jump from any point 
on the line I to the corresponding point on the line I' absorbing 
a frequency vi, say, or from II to 11' absorbing a greater frequency 
vii. To obtain the absorption coefficient for given frequency v„ we 
must integrate (30) for all points lyjng on the line (surface) I and 
corresponding to occupied states. Such a calculation has in tact been 
carried out by Wilson ;t we shall here discuss some of his results. 

The, minimum frequency for absorption will correspond to the 
transition AA' (Fig. 44). Clearly hvi will be greater or equal to the 
energy gap between the first and second zones. One may obtain a 
very rough estimate of by assuming that the approximation of free 
electrons (Chap. II, § 3) is valid and that the energy gap vanishes. 
In that case, if (w^Wa^s) *he Miller indices of the first plane of 
Bragg reflection of the crystal, we have 

where is the maximum wave number in the Fermi distribution 
(Chap. II, equation (25)) and 




hW 

2m 


A2 

8md^ 


(ill + 111 +^3)1 


d being the lattice constant; is thus the energy of an electron 
which would suffer reflection for normal incidence on the (niU^nf)- 
plane. 

For the three cubic structures we have, therefore : 



Simple cubic 

Body -cent red 

Face-centred 

First plane of reflection 

(100) 

(HO) 

(111) 

Smd'^JUJh^ nf-f . 

1 


:i 

Number of atoms in unit cell 

r ■ 1 

2 ? 

4 ■ 

. . . 

1 

t> 2/3 1 

42/3 

SmdViv^lh^ . . . . { 

0*062 i 

0*96 ! 

! , . _ 

M8 


We may express these formulae in terms of the atomic volume 
Xi — c/vi = 5-32 X body-centred cubic lattice 

= 7-10x l0^®i22^® face-centred cubic lattice, 
whence we deduce for the values shown below; 


Theoretical wave-lengths at which pltotoelectric absorption begins 

Li Na K Eb C'.v (Ju xlf/ 

Ai,em.xl0^ 0*41 0*62 0*9i M 1-22 0*27 0*47 0*47 

t cifc. 
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These results may be correct only as to the order of magnitude, 
but they do suggest that the alkalis should absorb in the infra-red, 
and noble metals in the visible or ultra-violet. For more detailed- 
comparison with experiment cf. § 8, where it is shown that the noble 
metals actually have absorption edges between 0-3 and 0*6 X 10“^ cm. 

The shape of the absorption band near the low-frequency limit. For 
given frequency the absorption coefficient depends upon the number 
of occupied states for which the transition is possible (i.e. the area 
cut off by the Fermi surface from the surface represented by the 
dotted line in Fig. 44). If the surface of the Fermi distribution does 
pot touch the first plane (in i-space) of energy discontinuity (as 
shown in Fig. 44), then it may easily be seen that, near the low- 
frequency limit the alhsorption coefficient (p. 107) is given by 

nkv oc const, (f—vo); (32) 

on the other hand, if it does touch, as in Fig. 26, then a short calcula- 
tion gives ^ const. -,y(F — fq). (33) 

Formula (33) gives also the shape of the absorption band due to a 
fully occupied zone.f 

6. Dispersion 

To obtain the current in the lattice due to the light wave, the pro- 
cedure is exactly the same as for a single atom; the current due to 
a single electron in the state ^o,k is given by the ordinary formula 
of the Kramers-Heisenberg dispersion theoryj 


1 — A 

Am A 


K—v^ 


where is the electric vector of the light wave and p{nQ), 

are defined in the last section. As may easily be verified, we may 

write this .ap rr ^ l 

.7x = f-- T , olsin 27n;^, (34) 


27rm \ V 


j ^ ^ V ■ „ sm27rF^, (34) 

^ n ^ . 

„heie (35) 

hm XL/ 

2 |J.(»0)P ,35, 

hm Vn 

and where the terms in ra = 0 are to be omitted from the summations. 


f See 'note" on p. 131. 

I Cf., for example, Sommerfeld, Wave Mechanics ^ -p. 168, London (1930). 
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If we compare this expression with the current that would be pro- 
duced by a hannonic oscillator with charge ef, mass m, and natural 
frequency vq, viz. 

eV 


2Trm{vg~ 


-v2) 


Fq sin 27rvt, 


we see that the dectron behaves like a system of smh oscillators, one of 
them having the frequency zero {no restoring force) and strength f and 
the others the frequencies and strengths /„. 

The difference between the behaviour of an electron in an atom 
and in a crystal is as follows: for an atom, the quantity / vanishes 
by the sum rule due to Thomasf and ReicheJ; for an electron in a 
periodic field, however, owing to the different boundary conditions] j 
satisfied by the wave function, this is not the case; it may in fact 
be shown from (35) thatff 

^~h?dkl' 

We call this theorem the 'modified /-sum rule’. 

This result should be compared with (16); if in equation (34) we 
make v 0, we obtain 

j^ = dfFatlm, 

which is just the result (16) obtained for steady fields. 

We may therefore sum up the results of this paragraph as follows: 
the current due to a single electron in the field of a lattice is the same 
as that which would be produced by a free electron of effective mass 
independent of frequency, together with a series of oscillators of 
natural frequency and oscillator strength 
We note from (35) and (36) that 

/+2/.= l= (38) 

which is the form taken by the sum rule for the electrons in a metal. 
It follows that, if the frequency v of the incident light is large com- 
pared with the frequencies of all transitions for which /^ is not 
small, the current is 

e^FQHin27Tvtj2'7Tmv. 

•f Zeits, f. Phys. 33 (1925), 4t0S. 
t Ibid. 34 (1925), 510. 

|j The wave function in an atom tends to zero at infinity, but that in a crystal 
lattice remains finite. 

tf This seems first to have been proved by Bethe, Handb. d. Phys. 24/2 (1933), 
378. An alternative proof has been given by Wilson, loc. cit., Appendix. 
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In other words, for high frequencies, the electron behaves as though 
it were free. 

To obtain the current in a metal, we must sum (34) over all the 
electrons. The term in /, independent of frequency, has already 
been discussed. For frequency p the corresponding current will be 
27rvi/27rmvj where is defined by equation (21). 

The oscillators (36) may be treated as follows: the metal behaves 
as though it contained a series of oscillators of frequencies lying 
between two limits vg; for unit volume of metal the strength of 
such oscillators having frequencies in the range is (for one- 
dimensional motion) 


= 


1 dp^ 2 j^{?iO)P 


(39) 


TT dp^Jdk hm p^ 

We may express this in terms of the absorption coefficient a{p) by (31) 

4m 


dfn 




(40) 


a formula which is true also in three dimensions. Thus the total 
current in the metal is 


Fq sin 27fvt. 



2p / 

* CT(r„) dv„ 

2TTtnp 

^ J 





[=Jj^dt)isthus 


.1 

f v(j'«,) dv, 

4:7rhnp^ 


J 4-,.^ 


(41) 


7. Optical properties of metals; theory 

7.1. Definition of the optical constants. The optical constants w and 
k are defined by the form of a light wave in a medium, viz. for E or ff 


sin \c 


')■ 


(42) 


where m/ 27 r is the frequency. The constant n is called the refractive 
index, and J: the extinction coefficient. f The notation mk is 
often used. If we use a complex form for the light wave w ww , 


f Thronglioiit §§ 7 and 8, h denotes the extinction coefficient, and not the wave 
vector of an electron, as elsewhere in this book. 

3595.17 p ■ 
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then in the medium we have 

( 43 ) 

where n = n-[-ik. (44) 

We shall refer to n defined by (44) as the Complex refractive 
index’. 

Tho intensity of light reflected from the surface of a medium may 
be obtained in terms of n and by making use of the boundary con- 
ditions that the tangential components of E and H shall be con- 
tinuous. The reflection coefficient is, for normal incidence, 


i^n+lf+h^^ 


(45) 


For oblique incidence the reader is referred to any text-book on 
optics. 


7.2. Method of calculation, A theoretical calculation of the optical 
constants of any isotropic substance, whether conductor or insulator, 
consists of two parts. The atomic model assumed must first be used 
to calculate the current j that will be produced by a light wave of 
frequency a>/27r. This current will not in general be in phase with the 
electric vector of the light; if we write E Ef^sinojt, the current 
will have the form 


The rate of loss of energy Ej is proportional to B, since the term in 
COS cot is 90^^ out of phase with J?. In a transparent medium B will 
vanish, and the term A cos represents the current due to the 
polarization of the constituent atoms. 

In this chapter we shall use the complex form 

E = EqC-^^^ (46) 

and shall obtain from our atomic model a relation between the current 

and the field of the type • irr . . 

J/ = aE, (47) 

where a is a complex function of the frequency. f 
We shall also define the polarization P by 

dPIdt = j, (48) 

where the constant of integration is chosen so that the time average 
of P is zero. When a is found, we must use Maxwell’s equations to 


t Only for a> -= 0 is a equal to the conductivity. 
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derive n and k. Maxwell’s equations for an isotropic liody contain- 
ing no space charge are 

ccuiiL/™ , -{-471^5 


(It 


c curl E 


dll 
' (It ’ 


(49 b) 


divi? = 0, (49 c) 

div/f = 0. (49 d) 

The values of the field vectors occurring in these equations denote 
the average values of E and H taken over a volume large compared 
with atomic dimensions but small compared witli the wave-length 
of light. This form of the theory cannot therefore l)e used for 
radiation of wave-length comjiarable with atomic dimensions. 

It will be noticed that in equation (49 a) the electric intensity IL 
and not the displacement I), is used. This is because the polarization 
of the medium is already included in the expression J for tlie current. 
One may write instead of (49 a) 

TO dJJ 

CGunll = , 

(It 

by virtue of (48), equations (49 a) and (49 e) are identical. If we 
write PjE = M,A^qnation (49 e) may be written 

,dE 


(IE , , (IP 

+■*” dt • 


(49 e) 


ccurl/f = (14-471.4) 


dt 


(4<)f) 


These equations arc thus the usual Maxwell ecjuations for a 
medium with dielectric constant 14 “ 47 r 4 , the only new point being 
that A is complex; we obtain at once, if the light wave has the 
form ( 40 ), „2 _ 1+4^^ 

l + 4.7rPIE (50) 

The optical constants n and k may be deduced at once from (47). 

The real ])art of n-, namely n-—k'^, will be referred to as tlie 
dielectric constant and denoted by e(v). Tlio imaginary part, 2^/:, 
is related to the rate of loss of energy. Tlu' rativ of k)ss per unit 
volume is 


l{Ej^+E^j), 
which by (50) reduces to 7ikvEE^. 

i*ate of loss of energy 


1 ) 


Hence 


nkv - ~ 


square of electric vector 
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Bfa/ wil therefore he called the ^conductivity for frequency f’, and 
denoted by <t{f). 

: The absorption, coefficient (energy absorbed per unit thickness of 
material divided by the energy incident) is thus , 

2n1ccx)lc, 

7.3. Long wave4engths; the Hagen-Rubens relation. For electro- 
magnetic waves of sufficiently long wave-length — ^in practice greater 
than 10"^ cm. — one may assume that the current is almost in phase 
with the electric vector. Equation (47) then becomes 

where <tq is the conductivity measured for static-' fields. This leads, 
hy (50), to n^—k^~\-2mk — = l+^Triao/w, 

and hence, with 27 tf = co, 

n^—k^ — 1 , 

nk == ajv. (53) 

As we shall see below, uq/v^ 1 for the wave-lengths for which the 
approximation of this section is valid, and hence, approximately, 

n = k==:^{ajv). (54) 

From (45) we see that the reflecting power is 

R=l^2^ivla,) (55) 

and from (42) that the intensity of the radiation (which is propor- 
tional to E^} falls off as where 

IJxq ~ 4^7rh/lc ~ ^7TA^{oQv)jc. (56) 

The formula (55) for the reflecting power is known as the Hagen- 
Rubens mlation, and has been compared with experimentf for infra- 
red radiation and for various metals and temperatures. The formula 
is in general in fair agreement with experiment for 

(l/x = 10~^cm.). 

This fact will be discussed further below (§ 8.3). For short wave- 
lengths, on the other hand, the formulae (54) and (55) are not even 
approximately in agreement with experiment. The reason for this 
is the non-validity of the assumption (52). The current / will be in 
pliase with the electric field, as there assumed, only if the time of 

t Hagen and Rubens, Arm. d. Physik, It (1903), 873. Cf. also Sebaefer and 
Matossi, Das TOrarofe 6'pec/mw, Berlin (1930). 
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relaxationt of the electron is small compared with the period 2it/v of 
the light, so that, during the time taken by an electron to traverse 
its mean free path, the field may be taken as constant. If this is not 
so, the current will be out of phase with the field, and this is the case 
which we must now consider. ^ 

■ 7.4. Short wave4engths; formula of Zener, It is instructive to 
consider the opposite extreme to the case treated in the preceding 
section, namely, an ideal metal in which the mean free path and time 
of relaxation are infinite, so that there is no possibility of absorp- 
tion of energy from the electrons by the metal. The calculations of 
this section are based on the classical theory; but it will easily be seen 
from § 3 that the results follow also from quantum mechanics, pro- 
vided the influence of the periodic field of the crystal lattice on the 
motion of the electrons may be neglected. 

We consider a plane polarized light wave, and denote its electric 
vector by E = 

If X is the coordinate of the electron parallel to E, we have for the 
equation of motion of the electronj 

= eE = eEoe-^^^i. (57) 


By integrating this equation we obtain 

X = —eEjmcx)^, 

and since the polarization P is equal to eNx, where N is the number 
of electrons per unit volume, 


P Ne^ 

E 

By (50), therefore, we have for the complex refractive index n 


n2 = 1 


47rP 

■*" E 


47TNe^ 


(58) 


The behaviour of the metal depends on whether the quantity 
^TrNe^jmrn^ is greater or less than unity. In the latter case (short 
wave-lengths) the refractive index is real but less than unity. The 
metal is therefore transparent to- normally incident light, but a 


t Tlie time of relaxation is twice the mean free path divided by the mean velocity 
.(cLChap. VII,§2). , 

■ ■ ' 4 TT ■ ■ 

J This assumes that the force on an electron is E and not E R ; ef. p. 116. 
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critical angle of incidence exists beyond which total reflection at the 
metal surface takes place. 

If 4 : 7 rNe^lmo}^ is greater than unity (long wave-lengths), n is 
imaginary, and total reflection takes place at the surface for all 
angles of incidence. 

The effect of introducing a finite mean free path or damping 
coefficient is as follows : the electrons vibrate freely for a finite time 
only, and then give up their energy to the lattice vibrations, lor 
47 rNe^lma)^ greater than unity, therefore, the reflecting power becomes 
slightly less than unity, since some energy is absorbed in the surface 
layer; for ^irNe^lmoj^ less than unity, the wave in the metal is 



Fig. 45. Electric vector of light wave incident on a metal. 

(a) 47rA^e-/m6o- > 1 . (b) 47 riV’e-/maj- < 1 . 

damped, so that the metal is opaque, except for relatively thin films. 
The behaviour of the metal in the two cases is illustrated in Fig. 45. 

R. W. Woodf has found that the alkalis become transparent in 
the ultra-violet, and Zener J has pointed out that this simple model 
is adequate to give, approximately, the wave-length Ay at which the 
transparency begins, by means of the formula 

^'n'Ne^l^no)^ = 1, Aq = 27Tc/ct>Q, 
as the following table shows: 


Wave-length Aq in A. U, 


M cial 

Cs 

■ lib ■■ i 

K 

Na 

Li ;■ 

Ao ohAi'wed ■ 

4,400 

3,()00 


2,100 

2,050 

A(, calculated | 

3, COO 

:L2oo 


2,100 

1,500 


Tills phenomenon is discussed further in § 8.4. 

7.5. Intermediate wave-lengths. We shall now show in greater 
detail how to take account of ttie resistance (non-infinit(^ mean free 
path), and hence of the absorption of energy by the medium. Ho 

t Jiev. 44 (1933), :i53. J Nature, 132 (19:i3), 96S. 
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long as there is no photoelectric absorption, we may assume that the 
loss of energy is proportional to the square of the current: 

rate of loss of energy per unit volume ^ 1 


(59) 


(current)^ 

(To will at any rate be of the order of magnitude of the conductivity 
for steady currents; if the period of the electric vector is large com- 
pared with the time of relaxation, it is not clear that they will be 
exactly the same; we shall, however, assume this to be the case.f 
In order to see the modification introduced by (59) into the equa- 
tions of motion, we consider equation (57), which may be written 

AV dt 

We liave to introduce a damping term into this equation; the equa- 
tion will become 

^ i?— damping term. 

Ne^ (It 

Multiplying both sides by j, and taking a time average, we have, 
since the time average of j djjfU is zero, 

= time average of J X damping term. 

But the time average of Ej is the rate of loss of energy, and hence, 
by (59), we must take for our damping term j/uo; our new equation 
becomes therefore 


(It 


m 


( 60 ) 


From (60) we may obtain the current j and polarization P; we 
have, if E., j, P have the time factor 


whence 


P 


~ %co ~|— 


-to 


Ne\, Ne^ 


ma. 


E 


j 


j= IS, 

m 


ZO) 

a, 


0 


mo}^ 


m 


We introduce the notation 

T = rnerJNe^, (62) 

so that T denotes the time of relaxationX (twice time between colli- 
sions). Hence, from (61), making use of the relation 

^ ^ l+47rP/£', 


t Cf. Fulioha, Zeits, f, Pkyii, 76 (1932), 537, 


Cf, Chap. VII, § 1. 
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2nh ■■ 






(63) 


m cor\ 

The formulae (63) are the classical formulae for the optical constants 
which we require, expressed in terms of the frequency a}j27r and the 



Fig. 46. Reflecting power of platimim in the infra-red. 

I. Calculated from (63) and (45) (exact classical formulae). 

II. Calculated from the Hagen-Rubens relation (65). 

For ctq the observed conductivity at room temperature has been taken. 


time of relaxation r. Expressed in terms of the wayedength, they 
become 

2nk = 

where A| = c^7TmlNe^, X^ = 27rCT. The two functions of A are illustrated 
inEig. 47, ■ 

If 1/eu ^ T, i.e. if the period of the light is large compared with the 
time of relaxation, then from (63) 
nk^ajv and 


/ 1\2 

Uo/ 

2 A 


1 + (A/A^’ 

■ 1 


(64) 


A. l+fA/AJ2’ 


These are the conditions for the validity of the Hagen-Bubeiis rela- 
tions. Therefore the formulae (63) tend to those obtained in § 7.3 for 
sufficiently long wave-length, as we should expect. The reflecting 
power of a solid, calculated from the formulae (63), in the transition 
region where l/a> t, is shown in Eig. 46. 

If, on the other hand, the formulae become similar to 
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those of § 7.4, which were obtained by neglecting the damping. In 
tMs case we have approximately 

2nk 47TNe^jmci}\. I 


With the above definition of Aq, 

= 



l--(A/Ao)^. 



ITg. 47. Theoretical values of the opt ical 
constants according to the classical theory, 
with different values of the damping con- 
stant Xj. = shown in units of 

10~^ cm, 

(a) Mercury: 9*5x10^^ atoms per cm.® 
The observed resistivity of 94 . 10~® phms 
at 0° C. corresponds to =1 p. 

(&) Caesium: 0-86 X 10^^ atoms per era.® 
The observed resistivity of 20 . lO"*^ ohms 
corresponds to A^ = 40/x. 


Aq is the wave-length for which the ddeaF metal (Fig, 45) becomes 
transparent. For good conductors the wave-length A^, for which co = l/r, 
lies in the far infra-red (cf. p. 119). Therefore in the visible region 
formulae (65) are a good approximation. 

Note that from (65) the 'conductivity for frequency v\ a(v), defined 
on p. 101, is given by 


a(v) == nkv = 


1 INeY i 

47t^\ m / 


so that for short wave-lengths o-(v) is inversely proportional to the con- 
ductivity 0*0 for steady currents for a given number of free electrons. 

In Fig. 47 we show nk and calculated from formulae (63), 

plotted against the wave-length, for two values of iV, those for 
Hg and for Cs, and for various values of the resistance I/cto. 

3596,17 o 
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In Fig. 48 we show the reflecting power of a metal from formulae 

(45), (65), in the short wave-length region, plotted against A/Aq; we 
show also some experimental, points for potassium, f fitted with A^ 
put equal to 3,300 A. U. 



Fig. 48. Befleeting power of a metal calculated on the classical theory. 

I. = C30 (resistance zero). 

II. XoIXr = 0*01. 

III. Ao/A^ = 0-025. 

IV. AoAr = 0-05. 

The crosses show tlie observed reflecting power for solid potassium, 
with Ao = 0-33jLt. 

The observed resistivity of potassium for steady currents gives 
Ao/Ar = 0-003; the results thus indicate that the absorption in the sur- 
face layer is much greater than can be accounted for by the resistance. 

7.6. Corrections due to the ^periodic field of the lattice. The formulae 
(63) and (64) are valid in the quantum theory as in the classical 
theory so long as it is assumed that the lattice field acting on an 
electron is zero (approximation of Chap. II, § 3). We have seen, 
however, that, in the actual periodic field in a crystal, the accelera- 
tion of an electron under the action of an external field is different 
from, and usually smaller than, the acceleration of a perfectly free 
electron. Therefore, for the quantity N (number of electrons per 

t Frehafer, Phys. Rev. 15 (1920), 110. 
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unit ■ volume) occurring in (63), we must substitute the 'effective' 
number of free electrons, as shown in §§*5 and 6. We must thus write 


instead of N, 




a 


where is the number, of atoms per unit volume and the« number 
introduced in § 4, being between 0*5 and 1 for monovalent metals, 
and about 0-2-0-4 for divalent metals. 

Secondly, energy may be transferred from the radiation to the 
metal by photoelectric absorption. This may occur at the surface 
of the metal for any wave-length (though for frequencies below the 
photoelectric threshold the electrons are not ejected). The surface 
absorption for clean surfaces is, however, small (less than 1 per cent, 
of the incident light). It may also be much more strongly absorbed 
(up to 97 per cent.) in the body of the metal, either by ejecting an 
electron from a closed shell (e.g. the d shell in Cu) to the surface of 
the Fermi distribution, or by causing a conduction electron to jump 
from one zone to another, as discussed in § 5. In neither case can a 
quantum of radiation be absorbed for frequencies less than a certain 
critical frequency, We shall therefore expect, for decreasing wave- 
length, a sudden increase in the absorption coefficient nh. 

Thirdly, to the polarization P of the conduction electrons one must 
also add the polarization of the atomic cores; this will add a term 
(e— l)core expression for the dielectric constant; further, as 

we have seen in § 6, an electron in a crystal lattice under the 
influence of a light wave behaves like a series of oscillators with 
frequencies and we have shown (equation (41)) how to find 

the polarization due to these. We call the contribution to the 
dielectric constant from these oscillators (e— l)pii. We thus have 
finally instead of (65) 

^ (66) 


The last two terms, however, tend to constant values as co 0 , and 
will therefore be unimportant for long wave-lengths. 

For high frequencies (considerably higher than those of the absorp- 
tion band) we obtain, however, from the considerations of p. 104 
the classical formula (65), where N is the actual number of electrons 
outside : a closed shell. , Y 

We must mention finally the question as to whether it is correct 
tO; assume that the force on an electron is P == I)— -AttP, as in the 
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preceding sections, or whether a Lorentz-Lorenz correction must be 
introduced, giving a force 

The question is one of some difficidty, and has been discussed by 
several authors ;t we quote A. H. Wilkin in stating that such a correc- 
tion is inconsistent with the approximations used in deriving the 
one-electron wave function used here, and is automatically excluded 
by our assumptions. 

8. Comparison with experiment 

8.1. Experimental methods. Information about the optical con- 
stants of metals can be obtained by polarimetric methods, polarized 
light being reflected from a polished metal surface, J or by transmis- 
sion methods. A very large number of metals have been investigated 
by the polarimetric method;l| the results obtained by different 
observers differ widely and depend largely on the method adopted 
of polishing the specimen. This is not surprising, since various 
workers have shown that a polished layer is either amorphoustf or 
consists of very small crystals, and the layer may be as thick as 
500 A. U., which is of the order of the distance to which the light 
penetrates. Therefore, the measured optical constants for a heavily 
polished layer refer to metal in the amorphous rather than the 
crystalline state. Recent work by Lowery and his co-workersJJ has 
been directed to obtaining a polished layer of thickness much smaller 

t Kronig and Groenowold, Phymca, 1 (1934), 255; Darwin, Proc. Boy. Soc. A, 146 
(1934), 13; Wilson, loc. cit. 

i For an account of the methods of determining n and k, see any text-book on 
physical optics, o.g. Wood, Physical Optics, 3rd ed., p. 542, London (1934). 

II Cf. Internatioyial Critical Tables or Landoit-Bornstein’s Tabellen. 

■ft The hypothesis is due to Boilby, Aggregation and Flora in Solids (1921), who 
observed through a microscope the consectutivo changes occurring when a metal is 
polished. Electron <liffraction experiments by Frentdi {Proc. Boy. Soc. A, 140 (1933), 
637), Darbyshire and Dixit {Phil. Mag. 16 (1933), 961), Kacther {Zeits. f. Phys. 86 
(1933), 82), and by Finch, Quarrell, and Koebuck {Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 145 (1934), 676) 
have shown that the surface layer is either amorphous or made up of exceedingly 
small crystals. A discussion of the experimental evidence is given by Thomson 
{Phil. Mag. 18 (1934), 140). Hopkins and Lees {Trans. Far. Soc. 31 (1935), 1095) 
have investigated the depth of the layer. They find that it varies widely with 
different methods of polishing; the truly amorphous layer has a depth of from 
10-50 A. U., while down to 150-500 A. XJ. the surface layer consists of much smaller 
crystals than for the unpolished metal, Cf. also a report by Bates {Science Progress, 
30 (1935), 87). 

it Phil. Mag. 13 (1932), 935; 20 (1935), 390. 
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than 500 A.U., so that the optical constants shall be determined 
mainly by crystalline metal. The very striking results obtainable are 
illustrated in Fig. 49, which shows the absorption coefficient nk of 
copper as measured by Minorf and by ToolJ with heavily polished 
surface, and by Lowery. It appears from these results that the 



Fig. 49. Absorption coefficient nk for copper and silver. 

( . Minor. 

X Tool. 

O Lowery, Bor, and Wilkinson, || using lightly 
polished surface. 

crystalline metal absorbs less strongly than the amorphous, polished 
layer, a conclusion which will be referred to below. 

We may say, therefore, that it is probably hopeless to try to 
account for the actual numerical values of n and k in terms of any 
atomic model, but that ^bumps’ in the curves in which nky n^—k^ Obve 
plotted against wave-length are likely to have theoretical significance. 
One might also expect n^—k^, which depends on the eiffective number 
of free electrons, to be less sensitive to the method of polishing than 
nfc, which depends on the absorption. 

In transmission experiments, from which k can be determined, the 
chief difficulty is to obtain a film of uniform thickness. Important 
results have, however, been obtained by Woodft for the alkali metals, 
for which at a critical wave-length there is a sudden change of i:. 

8.2. Internal photoelectric absorption. We have seen that, accord- 
ing to the theory of § 5, all metals should have an absorption band 

t Ann. d.Physih 10 (1903), 581. J Phys. Pev.31 (1910), 1. 

\\ Phil. Mag. tt Ct* § 7.4. 
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due to internal photoelectric absorption. An absorption band gives 
rise to large values of nk. 

For the alkalis nk is very- small in the visible and ultra-violet; 
the absorption band has not been observed, and is probably in the 
infra-red.f 

For copper, silver and gold the absorption band appears to start 
at the following wave-lengths 


Metal 

Gu 

Ag 

Au 

Wave-length (A. U.) 

5,750 

3,100 

~ 5,000 

Energy (in e.v.) . 


4*0 

2-5 


The absorption band may either be due to ejection of the 3d, 4d, or 5d 
electrons— i.e. to the same mechanism as X-ray absorption — or 



Fig. 50. Absorption coefficient nh for various metals, from 
Meior, Ann. d.Physik, 31 (1910), 1017. 


to the transition of an s electron (conduction electron) to a higher 
zone. 1 1 We think that probably in Ag the latter process is responsible 
for the absorption edge at 3,100 A. U., because, for this always 
monovalent element, it is unlikely that so small an energy as 4 e.v. 
is sufficient to ionize the d shell For Cu the edge at 5,750 A. U. may 
be due to ionization of the d shell, and the bump at 3,000 A. U. 
(cf. Fig. 49) to the conduction (4s) electron. 

Fig. 50 shows nk for a number of metals. Divalent metals (e.g. Zn) 
appear to have an absorption band in the infra-red; the reason is 

t Cf. § 5, and also the calculations referred to in Chap. II, § 4,5. 

X Moior, Ann. cL Phyaik, 31 (1910), 1017. 


!1 Cf. § 5. 
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not at present clear, but may be connected with the occupation of 
higher zones. 

The transition metals Ni, Pd,.Pt also have absorption bands in 
the infra-red, as Fig. 50 shows, the high value of nk being too great 
to be accounted for by the same mechanism as electrical resistance. 
The discussion of these metals in Chap. VI, § 5 shows that the work 
required to remove an electron from a state in the d band to an 
empty state in the s band is very small, and we believe the absorp- 
tion band to be due to such transitions. The electrons in the s band 
should give an absorption spectrum similar to that of a noble metal, 
and it is possible that the secondary maximum at 3,000 A. U. shown 
in Fig. 50 for M may be due to this cause. 

Colour qf^ metals. The red colours of copper and gold are thus due 
to the absorption bands, which cause the reflection coefficient to 
fall as the wave-length decreases. In silver, the absorption does not 
begin until the ultra-violet, and in the alkalis also there is no absorp- 
tion band in the visible. In the transition metals and divalent 
metals, absorption begins in the infra-red and is fairly uniform in the 
visible. It seems that one does not get a range of the visible spectrum 
with no photoelectric absorption unless only the first Brillouin zone 
is occupied, which is probably the reason why the a- and /3-brasses 
are red or yellowf and y-brass colourless (cf. Chap, V, §§ 2.5, 2.6). 

8.3. Absorption for long wave-lengths, 

{a) Far infra-red; the Hagen-Bubens relation. As shown in § 7.3, 
the condition for the validity of the Hagen-Eubens formula for the 
reflecting power is that the period of the light, or more exactly 
1 / 27 TV, shall be long compared with the time of relaxation r. The 
critical wave-length — 27 tct, beyond which the Hagen-Eubens 
relation should be valid, calculated from the observed electric resis- 
tance at room temperature for steady fields from the classical 
formula (1) of Chap, VII, has the following approximate values: 

100ja= 10"^ cm. noble metals and alkalis at 0°C. 

= 7/x platinum at O^C. 

= platinum at 1,000°C., 

t a-brass (Cu-Zn) is more yellow than Cu, which means that the absorption band 
is farther towards the blue end of the spectrum. If the absorption band is duo to 
the ejection of a electron from copper, then in brass the energy required for the 
transition should be greater than for pure copper, because energy of tlie 

lowest unoccupied state, will increase with the mean number of electrons per atom 
(cf. Chap. V, § 3). 
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and in quantum mechanics these should give at least the right orders 
of magnitude. 

Now Hagen and Rubensf have shown that, for radiation of wave- 
length 12/x and the metals copper, silver, and gold, equation (55) is 
in agreement with experiment for the reflecting power to within 
30 per cent, of (1— J?). In view of the large time of relaxation and 
consequent large value of for these good conductors, this fact is 
difficult to interpret. 

For the poor conductors, platinum, nickel, steel, the agreement 
between theory and experiment is better, to within 10 per cent. ; for 
platinum, also, Hagen and Rubens have deduced 1 — i? from the 
emissivity. between the temperatures 635° and 1,455° C., and have 
found agreement with the theoretical formula for 6^ and 4^ but not 
for 2 fM, using always for ctq in formula (55) the observed electrical 
conductivity at these temperatures. We must deduce from these 
measurements that the electrical resistance of the surface layers of 
these poor conductors is not much greater than for the metal in bulk. 

(6) Near infra-red and visible. For copper, silver, and gold in the 
red and near infra-red and for silver in the visible, there appear to 
be no absorption bands of the type discussed in § 6. There is, how- 
ever, considerable absorption (cf. Fig. 49), and the observed electrical 
conductivity for steady fields is too small by a factor of about ten 
to account for itj using formulae (63). We believe that this high 
absorbing power is due to the fact that the surface layer is amorphous. 
This conclusion is strengthened by the large decrease in the absorp- 
tion which can be obtained by preparing a thin polished layer 
(Fig. 49). The high absorption may be due to a large ‘Restwider- 
stand’ in the surface layer, or more probably to surface photoelectric 
absorption at the boundaries between the small crystals of the 
polished layer. 

Further evidence for the hypothesis that the thermal resistance 
is not to any large extent responsible for the absorption in the 
visible is afforded by the fact that the optical constants are in general 
almost independent of temperature. || 

t Log. cit. For nickel near the Curie point see also Lowe, Ann. d. Physik, 5 
(1936) 213. 

J For actual values, ef. Meier, loc. cit., for the visible region, and Kronig, loc. cit„ 
for the near infra-red, who uses the experimental results of Forsterling and 
Freedericks 2 , Ann. d. Physik, 40 (1913), 201. 

11 de Selincourt, Ptoc. Roy. Soc. A, 107 (1925), 247, however, finds that the reflect- 
ing power of silver near the minimum at 3,100 A. U. increases with temperature. 
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■ 8,4. Dispersion, It is essential to remember that, for good con- 
ductors, the time of relaxation r is long compared with the period 
(1/co = 1/2771/) of light in the visible part of the spectrum. Thus the 
wave-length given by the equation 

= 27rCT 

is 60|ix for Na, 140 ja for Ag, 7*2 /x for Pt, 0*75^ for Hg (liquid), while 
the visible spectrum ends at 0*72 /x. Thus, except for bad conductors 
like mercury, one may use formulae (65) for the optical constants, 
so that 71 ^— is independent of the mean free path and depends only 
on the position ' of the absorption band and on the value of the 
critical wave-length A^ (p. 110), at which,; for an ideal metal with 
infinite mean free path, changes sign. ■ 

We first note that if the low-frequency limit of the absorption 
band is sufficiently high, or if the. absorption band is weak, the 
optical constants may, be used to determine the effective number 
of free electrons per unit volume. Equation (65) or Fig. 47 shows 
that, for A> Aq, , h^n\ 

in this region, therefore, we have approximately from (65) 

kc^X/XQ 

for long wave-lengths. Tf therefore -Jj/A plotted against the wave- 
length tends to a constant value for long wave-lengths, we may deduc e 

A Xq chj nm ' 

For copper, silver, and gold, where the low-frequency limit of the 
absorption band lies in, the visible, Aq and hence may be dete^^^ 
mined in this way from the polarimetric determinations of Forsterling 
and Freederickszjf this has been done by Kronig,J who deduces the 
following values for 

Effective number of free electrons per atom ^ from polarhnetric 

7masure7nents 

Cu Ag ry'Au. 

0*37|| 0^89 •0-73. 

t Ann, der Physih, 40 (1913), 201. 

t Loe. cit. Cf. also Sonimerfeld and Betlie, p. 583, 

j! The low value for copper is interesting; Hr, Lowery lias informed us that A: is 
less sensitive to the method of polishing than we may thus (itHluc<‘ that the 
effective number of free electrons is acttially (uuisiderably smaller for <uyst all ine copper 
than for silver and gold (ef. Appendix I). 

3595.17 
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For the alkali metals, as already pointed out, the high reflection 
coefficient and small value of h suggest that the absorption band lies 
in the infra-red and is weak in the visible. No experiments have 
been carried out in the infra-red. The polarimetric determinations 
in the visible are somewhat uncertain; from the values for the visible 
given in the International Critical Tables, we deducef the following 
values of n^f^ 

Element Na K 

0-87 0-75. . 

Estimations of the optical constants can also be made from the 
opacity and reflection coefficient for frequencies in the neighbourhood 
of Aq. As we have already seen (Fig. 48), for a metal in which there 
is no photoelectric absorption, there is a rapid change at A = Aq in 
the extinction and reflection coefficients. To estimate Aq, we must, 
however, estimate the contribution to the polarization from the 
atomic cores. This may be deduced from the known polarizability 
of the cores: viz. J 

Li-^ Na'^ ir+ Rb^ Cs^ Ag-^ 

^^^ = 0-017 0-058 0-14 0-195 0-26 1-3. 

E 

We have, therefore, e.g. for potassium, the following equation for the 
wave-length A^ for which changes sign 

With R. W. Wood’s values for Aq (p. 1 10) we obtain 

Li Na K Rb Cs 

=0-55 M 0-97 0-94 0-85. 

A determination of for any other metal by this method is not 
possible, because, owing to the strong absorption bands, the disper- 
sion for frequencies near to vq does not follow the simple formula (65). 

At the wave-length Xq = at which an alkali metal becomes 
transparent its reflection coefficient drops also. This drop in the 
reflection coefficient was shown first by Frehafer,l| whose experi- 
mental points for potassium are shown in Fig. 48. 


t Mott and Zener, Proc. Cawt. P/w7.iSfoc. 30 (1934), 249. 

J Cf. Van Vleck, Electric and Magnetic Susceptibilities, p. 225, Oxford (1932). The 


quantity plotted there is /c == 


multiplied /c by 3 X density /atomic wt. 
II Phys. Rev. 15 (1920), 110. 
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For Oil, Ag, and An, in order to discuss the dispersion in the optical 
region, we must take account of the anomalous dispersion. We shall 
give here a discussion of silver; copper and gold could be treated in 
the same way, but the available experimental evidence does not make 
it worth while. ' 

The polarizability of the cores isf 

(€-l)core== 1-3 (67) 

and we shall assume this to be independent of wave-length. For the 
anomalous dispersion corresponding to the absorption band, we may 
use formula (41), which gives the dispersion in terms of the absorp- 
tion. Denoting by (n/cj^h of which is due to photoelectric 

absorption we have from (41), for frequency v, 

nk being taken as a function of r'. We then have for the total dis- 
persion 

e-l = = (e-l),„^+(e-l)p,-^!. (69) 

InFig,51weshow,forsilver: 

I. The experimental dielectric constant 

II. The . dielectric constant calculated for perfectly free electrons 
with = 0*87. 

III. The difference, (€—l)eore+(€*~“l)ph^ 

IV. The theoretical value of this quantity, calculated from (67) 
and (68). 

In calculating (e— l)pi^ we took the experimental values of (^/^)ph 
shown in Fig. 49; it is quite easy to separate approximately the part 
due to the absorption band from that due to other causes. For 
wave-lengths less than 0*24 /x a rough extrapolation of nk was made. 

The well-known minimum in the reflection coefficient^ and maxi- 
mum in the transparency of silver || is thus explained as follows iff 
For long wave-lengths is negative, and the extinction coeffi- 

cient is large, though the absorption coefficient is small. At a certain 
wave-length changes sign, and the distance that the light can 

penetrate is determined by the absorption (cf. Fig. 45 (6)), as in Wood’s 

f Van Vleek, loe. cit., p. 225. 

I de SelmcoxLTt, Froc. Bo^. Soc. At 107 (1925), 247. 

I! Smakula, Zeife./. 86 (1933). 185; Frohlich, ibid. 81 (1933), 297. 

•j-f Kronigi Naturwiss. 21 (1934), 11. 
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experiments on the alkalis. At a slightly shorter wave-length photo- 
electric absorption sets in, and the reflection and extinction coeffi- 
cients increase. The fact that the two wave-lengths are so close 
together must be a consequence of the particular form of the periodic 
field, and does not occur for any other metal. 



Fig-. 5L Dielectric constant of silver. 

I. — observed by Meier {Ann, d. Physik, 31 (1910), 1017). 

II. — {n^—k'^) calculated for free electrons with 0*87 electron per atom. 

III. The difference between I and II. 

IV. The theoretical value of this quantity calculated from (67) and (68). 

The horizontal dotted line gives the contribution from the cores, given by (67). 

8.5. Liquid metals. The optical constants of mercury have been 
determined by Meierf between 3,200 and 6,200 A.U;, and of liquid 
bismuth, lead, cadmium, and tin between 5,790 and 4,040 A.U. by 
Kent. J As both authors have pointed out, the results obtained agree 
with the classical formulae (63), (64), using the following values of 
the parameters (effective number of free electrons per atom) 
and 1 /ctj (resistivity): 


' Metal ■ ' 

JBi 

Pb i 

Cd 

Sn 


^^elf ^ " ' .''v' 

5'1 

5-1 

2*4. , 

4-1 

2*1 

i/ao (microhms/cm.) . 

128 

94 

334 

54 

87-3 

Besistivi ty , observed (mierohms/cm.) 

134 

98 

34 

52 ■ 

94 


t Ph)/S. Bcv. 14 (1019), 459. 


t Loc. cit. 
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In the last row we give also the observed resistivity for steady ields. 
The agreement, both between (observed) and the number of 
electrons in the outermost shell of the atom, and ' between I/otq and' ; 
the observed resistivity, is remarkable. 

In view of the considerations of Chap. VII, § 10, we believe that 
the effective number of electrons in the liquid state is about the 
same as in the solid state (except for Bi and Hg) and hence less than 
one per atom. The large values of obtained seem to us to show, 
therefore, that the energy hv of a quantum of visible light is much 
greater than the energy gap separating the Brillouin zones; under 
these conditions, as we saw on p. 104, we obtain for th.e actual 
number of free electrons. 

Experiments to show whether' the optical constants are different 
in the liquid and solid states have not been carried out; if our explana- 
tion is correct, the same value of should be obtained in both states , 
since the energy gap is not likely to be very different in the liquid 
and solid phases, in any case for close-packed metals. 

8.6. Optical constants of alloys. Very few reliable determinations 
exist. Recently Lowery, Bor, and Wilkinsonf have investigated the 
copper-nickel series of alloys, which form the cubic close-packed 
structure over the whole range. Certain of their results have been 
interpreted by Mott,f assuming that the absorption in nickel is due 
to the ejection of electrons from the 3d shell. It appears from the 
experimental results that the energy required to eject an electron 
from a closed d shell containing ten electrons is less than from an 
incomplete d shell; both are present in nickel (cf. Chap. VI, § 5), 

9. X-ray emission and absorption 

The study of the emission and absorption of X-rays by metals 
provides some of the most direct evidence for the conclusions of 
Chapter II, In particular, we may obtain a direct proof that the 
energies of the conduction electrons lie in a range of values given 
approximately by the theoretical formulae, and also that the un- 
occupied and occupied states are divided into zones, as explained 
in Chap. II, § 4. We shall discuss first the emission of soft X-rays. 

9.1. Soft X-ray emission. When a metal is bombarded by electrons 
of sufficient energy, the K and iy levels are ionized by collision. The 
radiation emitted when the conduction electrons make transitions 

t IbiU. 22 (1936) (in press). 


t Phil. Mag. 20 (1935), 390. 
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to the empty K and L levels does not form a sharp line, but a band; 
for, although the K level is relatively sharp even in the lightest 
metal, lithium, the conduction electrons, as we have seen, have all 
energies between two limits. Thus the breadth (in energy units) of 
the X-ray emission band gives directly the breadth of the Fermi 
distribution — i.e. the range of energies of the conduction electrons. 



55 53 St V ita wov 

X 

k 



so 45 40V 72 66 60 V 

Fig. r>2. Intensity of X-ray emission plotted against 
energy in volts (O’Bryan and Skinner). 


Since the breadth of Fermi distribution is, at most, about 15 volts, 
one must, in order to obtain a band of measurable breadth, use 
transitions to relatively high levels, giving soft X-rays of energies 
one or two hundreds of volts. Fig. 52 shows the X-ray K emission 
bands of lithium, berylhum, magnesium, and aluminium, measured 
by O’Bryan and Skinner.f The sharp cut-off on the high-energy side 
represents the ‘top’ of the Fermi distribution (Fig. 40(a)); it is due 
to the fact that the states with kinetic energy greater than 
empty. Magnesium is a divalent metal, and we know, therefore, that 
the conduction electrons lie in two zones (cf. § 1, and particularly 
Fig. 40). The kink in the emission band will obviously be connected 
with this fact. 

A detailed theory of the emission has been given by Jones, Mott, 
and Skinner.f The intensity I{E) of the emission band will be pro- 
portional to the product of iV'(Jf), the density of states for corre- 
sponding energy of the conduction electrons, and the transition 
probabihty ^)(F), so that we have 

I{E) cc.N{E)p{E). (70) 

t Ew. 45 (1934), 370. 


t- Ibid. 378. 
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Consider now the behaviour at the low-energy limit of the emission 
band; we have N{E) = const. VJ?. The behaviour of p{E) dependson 
whether the final state is m.s oi p state. p{E) is proportional to the 
square of an integral of the type ■ 

(«) 

where are the initial and final wave functions, is symmetrical 
about any nucleus of the lattice (cf. Fig. 30). Thus if the wave 
function of the X-ray level is an $ wave function, the integral 
vanishes, by symmetry; and it’ may be shown further that, as E 
increases, p{E) oc E, We thus have, for small E, 

J(jE?) = const. (final state 5) 

— const, (final state j3). (72) 

We note (Fig. 52) that for Li and Be K radiation, where the final 
state is an s state, that the tail at the low-energy end of the band 
seems more pronounced than for Mg I/m radiation, where the final 
state is a ^ state. This is in agreement with formula (72). 

We consider now the transition probability for the lowest state in 
the Brillouin zone. As shown in Chap. II, § 4.4, there are two 

possibilities : the nodes of the wave function may either pass through 
the nuclei of the atoms, or mid-way between them (cf. Fig. 30). 
The experimental results for Be K and Mg Lm radiations suggest 
that the transition probability is small when the final state is a, 
large when it is jp. This will be the case if the nodes pass mid- way 
between the atoms for both these metals (Fig. 30). 

The breadths of the bands for the metals investigated by 0 Bryan 
and Skinner are in surprisingly good agreement with the simple 
Sommerfeld formula, Chap, II, equation (19), as the following table 
shows: 


Element 

Breadth oj hand (volts) 

Observed 

Calculated 

Li . . 

4-2±0-6 

4-6t 

Be . ■ ' '■ ■ 

13-5±2-5 

. 13-8 

Na . ■ .' : , . 


3-2 

Mg' . • 

4-0±l*5 

7-2 

'Al : ... 

l6-0±2 

12-0 

Si. 

19*2i: 2*5 

13-0 


f With the corrections introduced by Seitz (Chap. II, § 4.5) this becomes 3^5 e.v. 
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The RRinbers of electrons assumed in obtaining the theoretical values 
were: Li and Na, 1 ; Be and Mg, 2; Al, 3; Si, 4. 

Other measurements of soft X-ray emission bands have been made 
by Siegbahn and Magnusson, Zeits.f, Phys. 87 (1934), 291; 88 (1934), 
559; 95 (1935), 133; 96 (1935), 1; by Brodi, Glocker, and Kiesig, 
ibid. 92 (1934), 27; and by Kiesig, ibid. 95 (1935), 555. Of especial 
theoretical interest are the X emission bands for diamond and 
graphite obtained by Siegbahn and Magnusson, ibid. 96 (1935), 10; 
the shapes of the bands are similar to that shown in Fig. 52 for Be, 
as one would expect for an insulator. The same authors (ibid. 87 
(1934), 309) have examined a band from AlgOg and compared it 
with that from pure Al. 


conduction 

levels 


9.2. X-ray absorption. Coster and Veldkamp, and others, have 
observed a fine structure in the X-ray ab- 
sorption spectrum of metals, extending several 
Empty levels hundreds of electron volts on the high- 

frequency side of the absorption edge (cf. 
J'ig* According to Kronig,t the reason 
for this is as follows: the X-rays are absorbed 
by electrons which make transitions from the 
. deep-lying K and L levels to empty levels 

lying above the Fermi distribution. Now 
these levels are grouped into zones, just as 
x-ray level filled levels responsible for the X-ray 


x-ray level 


Fig. o 3. Illustrating the emission. Thus neither the density of states, 
emission and absorption of t.t/ - i .i. , . 

X-rays in a metal. A(A), nor the transition probability J)(^), is 

a monotonic function of the energy. The 
absorption coefficient is proportional to the product of these two, 
and will therefore show a fine structure. 


Very near the absorption edge the fine structure will depend on 
the field within the crystal in a way that has not yet been investi- 
gated theoretically. At some distance (say greater than 50 electron 
volts) from the edge, however, it is possible to treat the electrons as 
nearly free (in the sense of Chap, II, § 4.2), and hence to ascribe a 
unique wave number to each state of the electron. The fine structure 
depends, then, essentially on the fact that, for certain wave numbers, 
the ejected electron suffers Bragg reflection from the lattice. This 


t Zeits.f. Phys. 70 (1931), 317; 75 (1932), 191. Gf. also Handb. d. Phys. 24/2 
(1933), 295. 
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has two consequences: firstly, for a given direction of the ejected 
electron, there will be ranges of energy which are forbidden, so 
that absorption cannot take place; secondly, the wave functions, 
for the critical wave-lengths, are standing waves, and we have 
seen in the last section that the transition probabilities from 
X-ray levels may vanish in this case. The transition probabilities 
depend strongly on whether the initial state is an s or a p state; 
one would expect a minimum for an s state to correspond to a 
maximum for a p state. 


r 



(1935), 25). 

(o) Liii edge of gold. 

(6) Li and Ljj; edges of tungsten. Note the maximum in the absorption next to 

the ill edge. No such maximum is observed near the Lx 

As a consequence of the theory of Kronig, therefore, it may be 
predicted: 

(а) that, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the absorption 
edge, the fine structure depends rather on the crystal structure than 
on the nature of the constituent atoms; 

(б) that the fine structure will depend on whether the initial X-ray 
level is an s or a p level. 

3595.17 
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The experimental work, carried out for the most part in Groningen, 
has estabhshed the following points: 

(а) In monatomic gases there is no fine structure.! 

(б) In solids the general character of the fine structure depends 
on the lattice structure; it is thus similar for the body-centred cubic 
elements Or, Fe, but the face-centred elements Cu and Ni show a 
different type of structure. Similarly, the crystals KOI, KBr, KI 
have their own type of structure, as do the y- and e-brasses. J 

(c) In substances showing the same fine structure, the distance 
between the absorption edge and a given maximum, measured in 

I I I I I I 1 1 1 1 k " 

. I . I I I I I ! 

I 1 1 I I J 1 1 1 

^ Vo/ts 400 300 200 100 0 

Fig. 55. Maxima (short vertical lines) and minima (long vertical 
lines) of the absorption coefHcient at the Au — L xh and Cu — edges, 
both taken with an Au~Cu alloy (from Coster and Veldkamp). 

energy, or frequency, units, is inversely proportional to the square of 
the lattice constant, as the theory leads one to expect. jj 

(d) A particularly convincing proof of the theory has been given 
by Coster and Veldkamp, ft who examined the K absorption edge of 
Cu and the Lju edge of Au, in an alloy (solid solution) containing 
50 atomic per cent, of Cu and 50 atomic per cent, of Au. They found 
that both edges showed a similar fine structure with the 
distance between corresponding maxima, corresponding to the 
lattice constant of the composite Cu~Au crystal (cf. Fig. 55). On the 
other hand, the fine structure was displaced relatively to the main 
iviii edge in the gold, compared with the copper absorption. This 
may be due to the fact that in one case we are dealing with absorption 
from an 5 level, and in the other case from a p level (see above). 

(e) It has been possiblej J to account quantitatively for the positions 
of the main maxima and- minima for Cu (face-centred) and Fe (body- 

t Cf. Coster and van der Tuuk, Zeits. f. Phys. 37 (1926), 367, for measurements in 
argon; Hanawalt, Phys, Rev. 37 (1931), 715, for measurements in Kr and Xe and in 
Zn and Hg vapours. 

J Smoluchowski, Zeits.J. Phys. 94 (1935), 775. 

il Cf. the summaries by Kronig, Handb. d. Phys. 24/2 (1934), 295; Glocker, Natur- 
wiss. 20 (1932), 536; Hanawalt, J . Franklin Inst. 214 (1932), 569- For the original 
papers see for instance Coster and Veldkamp, Zeits.J. Phys. 74 (1932), 191, or ibid. 
82 (1933), 776; Physica, 2 (1935), 25, where references to earlier work are given. 

tt Zeits.J. Phys. 74 (1932), 206. tJ Kronig, Zeits.J. Phys. 75 (1932), 101. 
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centred), by assuming that for every- velocity v of the ejected electron 
for which perpendicular reflection from a set of crystal planes takes 
place, a minimum in the absorption occurs. For some ranges of 
energy there are a large number of such planes, and these produce 
the minima in the absorption coefficient. 

(/) For the transition metals W and Ta, Veldkampf has found a 
very strong absorption line close to the Ln and Lm edges, but not 
the ij (cf. Fig. 54), We know (Chap. VI, §4) that there exists a 
band of unoccupied d states Just above the highest occupied state, 
s^nd that the density of states, N{E), in this band is abnormally 
large. The large density of states is connected with the high para- 
magnetism and low electrical conductivity of these metals. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the absorption line observed by Veldkamp 
corresponds to transitions to these states, and that its non-occurrence 
for the Li edge is due to the fact that the initial level is an s level, so 
that the transition would be forbidden. 

The absorption line was not observed for Pt, perhaps because of 
the insufficient resolving power of the apparatus. 

The most recent results on the emission and absorption of ultra- 
soft X-rays aT*e described by Skinner, JRepmis on Progress in Physics, 
5 (1938), 257. 

t 2 (1935), 25. 

Notes of recent developments. 

Recently Skinner and Johnston have investigated the fine structure of 
absorption edges in the region of ultra-soft X-rays ( 100-300 A.), thus obtaining 
a much higher resolving, power 0-25 e.v.) than in the work at Groningen. 
Preliminary investigations {Nature, 137 (1936), 826) on the edge of metallic 
magnesium show a pronounced variation in the absorption coeifieient within 
3 e.v. from the edge. 

p. 98. Darwin {Proc, Boy. Soc, A, 154 (1936), 61) has shown that experi- 
ments devised to show the inertia of an electric current will always determine 
the actual mass of the electron rather than the effective mass. 

p. 103. The absorption of light by insulating crystals lias recently been 
discussed by Frenkel (P% 5 . Zeits d. Sowjetunion, 9 (1936), 158). Frenkel 
shows that a line absorption is possible .for insulators, though not for metals. 



IV 

COHESION 


1. Types of cohesion 

Ik this chapter we discuss the calculation of the binding energy of a 
metal. The purpose of the calculation is to obtain the total energy 
of the metal, at the absolute zero of temperature, as a function of 
the atomic volume; one may thus deduce* the actual lattice constant 
(i.e. the one for which the energy is a minimum), the binding energy 
(heat of sublimation), and the compressibility. Some curves deduced 
from the experimental data are shown in Chapter I, Fig. 6. 

The cohesive forces in solids may be classified roughly as hetero- 
polar, homopolar, metallic, and van der Waals, though there is no 
sharp distinction between the various types. Of these, heteropolar 
binding is mainly due to an electrostatic attraction between charged 
spherical ions; the alkali halides are a typical example. The theory 
of such crystals has been worked out in “'great detail by Bornl and 
his co-workers and will not be discussed further here. 

Li. van der Waals attraction. This is responsible for the cohesion 
of the rare gases in the solid state, and probably of most molecular 
lattices. The theory of the van der Waals attraction has been given 
by London. J The van der Waals attraction is due to the mutual 
polarization of the atoms; it is the only force between neutral un- 
excited atoms if their wave functions do riot overlap. According 
to London, the potential energy of a pair of atoms distant R apart is 

V(R)^-CIR% ( 1 ) 

where (7 is given by 


C 


fokfok' 


~~ (eh)^ X X _ jokJQk' 


P). 


and where Eq is the energy of the ground state, Ef^ of the excited 
states, and/o;^. the corresponding oscillator strengths.|l If F, Ej,-SiTe 


t Cf., for example. Born, Ergebfi. d. exaJcL Naturw, 10 (1931), 387, or Born and 
Goppert-Mayer, Handb. d. Phys. 24/2 (1933). 

t Zed, S', f, phys. Oheni. B, 11 (1930) ,222 /. FInjs. 63 (1930), 245. Cf. also 

Bolanyi and Grenier, Ze-its. f. phys. (Jhem, B, 14 (1931), 435; Handb. d. Madiologie, 
6 (1934). , , 

|j Cf., for example, 'Bothe, Handb. d. Phys. 24 (1933), 431. The oscillator strength 
is given by , 
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expressed in electron volts, R in A. U., the factor, to the left of the 
218 17 , 600 .; 

In the case ' where one optical transition with frequency v has 
oscillator strength nearly unity, so that by the / sum rulef the others 
may be neglected, this becomes 

4 \ m / [hv)^ 

= le%va\ (3) 

where O' = e^l4:7rhnv^ is the polarizability J of the atom. 

We see from these formulae that the van der Waals attraction will 
be large if the excitation potential of the atoms is small. 

Londonll has calculated the energy of face- and body-centred cubic 
lattices, where the atoms are held together by van der Waals forces. 
He finds that the energy in ergs per atom of such a lattice is 

If =— 3-613(7/0^ face-centred lattice | 

= ~3*63C/£1^ body-centred lattice, / 

where O is the volume per atom in cm.^ This formula neglects the 
energy of the repulsive forces, and will therefore give numerically too 
great a value. 

References to numerical values of C are given on p. 142. 

1.2. Homopolar binding. We do not wish to make any sharp dis- 
tinction between homopolar and metallic binding. For both, two 
methods of calculation are possible, the method of Bloch, Wigner, 
and Seitz, and the method of London and Heitler. 

The method of London and Heitlerff has been used by Slater 
in an early paper to calculate the cohesive forces in sodium, but its 
development is extremely complicated, and it does not appear to be 
so well suited to this problem as the method of Wigner and Seitz 
outlined in the next section. It is, however, probably the most 
accurate method for calculating the interaction between closed 
shells. 

We give below a summary of some of the more important applica- 

f The / sum rule states that 2/ofc ~ ^ Bethe, loc. cit. 434. 

h 

J For a table of polarizabilities, cf. van Yleok, EUctric and Magnetic Suscepti- 
bilities, -p, 225, 

\\ Loc. cit., first reference ; see also Kronig, Handb, d. Phys. 24/2 (1933}, 285. 

tt 44 (1927), 455. ■ 

tt Phys, Rev, 35 (1930), 509. Cf. also Kosen, ibid. 38 (1931), 255. 
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tions ' of the London-Heitler method ' which have been made to 
problems of the solid state: * ' 

Taylor, Eyring, and Shermanf have calculated the binding energies 
of four, five, or six moleeilles of Na, Cu, and H arranged in various 
configurations.’ They find that a small crystal has a tendency to be 
unstable, and to split up into molecules. 

Bleick and Mayer J have calculated the exchange repulsion between 
two ions or atoms having a rare gas electron configuration, and have 
applied their results to neon. Born and Mayer, || Mayer and Helm- 
holz,f t and Huggins and Mayer have discussed the repulsive energy 
between alkali and halogen ions; some of their results are given in 
§ 2*3 of this chapter. 

Briickllll has calculated the interaction between s and p shells using 
hydrogen-like wave functioijs. 

Jensen and Lenzftf have developed a statistical method, similar 
to that of Thomas and Fermi (cf. Chap. II, § 1.4), for calculating the 
repulsion between the ions of polar crystals; the method has been 
applied to the ions of metallic copper (cf. § 3.2). 

2. Metallic cohesion; method of Wigner and Seitz 

The method which has had by far the greatest success in the calcula- 
tion of metallic binding is that of Wigner and Seitz this will now 
be discussed. We shall discuss first the 'one-electron’ metals, copper, 
silver, and gold and the alkalis, in which one valence electron per 
atom|||||| moves in the field of atomic cores which are closed shells. 

In the method of Wigner and Seitz the valence electrons and cores 
are treated separately; the non-electrostatic interaction between the 
cores will be discussed below; the valence electrons are thought of as 
moving freely through the lattice in the sense discussed in Chapter II. 
Each electron will therefore have a wave function only two 

electrons corresponding to each wave function. The method by which 
the wave functions may be obtained has already been discussed in 

t J. Chem. Pktjs. 1 (1933), 68. J Ibid. 2 (1934), 252. 

I! Zeits.f. Fhys. 75 (1932), 1. ft Ibid. 75 (1932), 19. 

tt Ohem. Phys. 1 (1933), 693. l||i Zeits.f. Phys. 51 (1928), 707. 

ttt 'Ibid. 77 (1932), 713, 722; 89 (1934), 713. 

ttt Wigner and Seitz, PIujs, Rev. 43 (1933), 804; 46 (1934), 509 (Na); Seitz, 
ibid. 47 (1935), 400 (Li); Fuchs, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 151 (1935), 585 (Cu); Wigner, 
Phys. Rev. 46 (1934), 1002; Kimbal, J. Ohem. Phys. 3 (1935), 560 (diamond); Slater, 
Phys. Rev. 45 (1934), 794; Rev. Mod. Phys. 6 (1934), 210 ; OoimPhys. Zeits. d. SowjeU 
union, 9 (1936), 328 (K). 

mill For evidence that Cu and Au are monovalent in the metallic state cf. Appendix I. 
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Chap. II, § 4.5; we must first see how to calculate the energy of the 
crystal as a whole when the wave functions are known. 

■ The energy of the crystal may be .divided up into potential energy 
and kinetic energy. The potential energy will be made up of the 
following terms: 

( 1 ) The electrostatic, interaction between the ions;t if denotes 
the positions of an ion, this term is 


^• = 22,r:^ 


R, 


(5) 


the summation being such that each pair is counted once only . 

(2) The electrostatic interaction between the electrons; if r^- denotes 
the position of an electron, this term is 




22 


(6) 


(3) The interaction energy between the electrons and the ions. 
We denote by V{r) the potential energy J of an electron distant r 
from an ion, and suppose that|| F(r) for large r. Then the 

interaction energy is 

^3 = 22niRi-r,-|). (7) 

i j 

Let T(ri, r 2 ,...) denote the wave function of the whole system of 
electrons in the lattice; this wave function will of course depend on 
the positions of the cores, which are supposed to be at rest in their 
positions of equilibrium. Then the total potential energy of the 
lattice will be 


U 


and the kinetic energy of the electrons in the lattice 
T = j Y*HiY dTidT^..., 


where 


H,= 


P v' / J 


82 82 


2m ^ dy^'^ dzll' 

The total energy of the lattice is the sum of T and U. 


(8) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


t We assume the ions to be singly charged and not to overlap. The energy due to 
their overlapping, also the van der Waals attraction between them, is considered 
below., • 

{ If we wish to include exchange interaction between valence electron and core, 
F will be an operator (cf. Fock, Zeits. f, Phys, 81 (1933), 195). 

II This assumption is necessary in order that the integrals (8) and (9) should 
.converge. , ■ ■ '*■ ' ■ ■ ■ 
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2.1. Calculation without exchange. As a first approximation we 
replace 'F by a simple product of one-electron wave functions, each 
of the type considered in Chap. II, § 4.5, 

( 11 ) 

We refer to this wave function as representing the ‘Hartree 
approximation’. It neglects the correlation between the positions of 
the electrons; that is to say, so far as can be deduced from (11), the 
position of any one electron is independent of where all the other 
electrons are. Actually, as we shall see later on, any one electron is 
surrounded by a ‘hole’, in which other electrons are unlikely to be. 

Using the wave function (11), the potential energy term (8) 
becomes merely the electrostatic energy of the array of positive ions 
together with a continuous negative charge distribution, of density, 
at any point, t P = -e ^ Wr)P- (12) 

i 

If now we draw lines connecting nearest and next neighbours, 
and draw planes bisecting them perpendicularly, we divide the lattice 
up into a series of polyhedra, one surrounding each atom (cf. Chap. II, 
§ 4.5, and Fig. 31). The potential energy of the lattice may be 
divided up into: 

(1) the interaction between the charges in one polyhedron, 

(2) the interaction of the polyhedra with each other. 

Since each polyhedron is electrically neutral and for symmetrical 
structures not very far from spherical, we should expect the second 
term to be small. That this is in fact the case is shown below. The 
interaction energy of the polyhedra with one another may thus be 
treated as a small correction, and we have only to calculate the 
energy of the charges within an isolated polyhedron, which may, to 
a sufficient degree of approximation, be replaced by a sphere of equal 
volume.. 

We must now point out the chief errors that have been introduced 
by writing the wave function in the form of the simple product (11) . 
With the wave function (11) there is no correlation between the 
positions of the electrons; i.e. the positions of all the other electrons 
are independent of where any given electron is. For reasons to be 

f This is not the case for an atom when we use the same approximation, because 
there the number of single -electron wave functions which contribute to the charge 
density is small, while here it is of the order of the total number of atoms in the 
crystal, so that each wave function makes a vanishingly small contribution to the 
total charge density. 
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discussed below, this is not the case for the true wave fiiiictioii; each 
electron is surrounded by a sphere in whicli the other electrons are 
unlikely to be. In their first paper (1933) Wigner and Seitz make the 
necessarily rather rough assumption that, as a consequence of this 
correlation between the positions of the electrons, if any one electron 
is in the polyhedron surrounding a given atom, no other electron will be 
in the same polyhedron,'^ On this assumption, therefore, in a mono- 
valent metal each electron moves in the field of the singly charged 
ion in w^hose polyhedron it happens to be. Hence the total energy 
of tlie crystal is the sum of the kinetic energy of each electron, and 
of its potential energy in the field of its own positive ion; the other 
terms in //j, Ho, H3 above cancel out. 

Now this is exactly the energy which we have shown how to calcu- 
late in Chap. II, § 4.5. Thus for monovalent metals we may divide 
up the energy of each electron as follows: 

Ej, = E^+hWoLj2m. (13) 

The second term rei>resents the Fermi energy, due to the motion of 
the electrons through the lattice; a is a numerical factor (cf. p. 81) 
constant for small Jb. is the energy (kinetic and potential) of an 
electron at rest in the lattice, and is the characteristic energy of the 
SchrMinger equation 

2m , 




■F¥ = 0, 


subject to the condition that difsjdn should vanish at the boundaiy of 
the atomic polyhedron. is shown in Fig. 33 on p. 78 plotted for 
sodium against the atomic radius Vq defined, as elsewhere in this 

book, by ™ ™ volume per atom. 

To obtain the energy of the crystal we must sum (13) over all the 
electrons in the metal, obtaining, as shown in Chap. II, § 4.5, 

E == Eq-\-Ep, y 




(14) 


for the energy per atom. 

2.2. Correlation between the positions of the electrons. The energy 
E thus obtained is something of a hybrid; it is neither the energy 
obtained from Hartree’s equations nor from Fock’s,| because we 
have taken account of the correlation between the electrons in an 


t Tliis, of course, only applie.s to monovalent metals. 
3595.17 T 


t Cf. Chap. IF, § 1.3. 
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incomplete' way. Before discussing the solution ' of Fock's equation,: 
we shall obtain the complete solution of Hartree’s equations, i.e. the 
energy calculated using the simple product (11). We shall not calcu- 
late the effect on the wave functions, which is probably small, but 
only on the energy; we shall in fact assume that the wave functions 
may be replaced by plane waves, so that the charge distribution 
throughout the crystal is uniform. 

With the simple product (11), each electron is uniformly distributed 
throughout the crystal; an electron in any atomic polyhedron, there- 
fore, moves in the field not only of the ion but also in that of a uni- 
form negative charge distribution. The potential energy of an elec- 
tron in any polyhedron is, thus, instead of F(r), 



The two additional terms give the potential energy function at a 
distance / from the centre of a sphere of radius and with charge 
— e uniformly distributed throughout its volume. The other poly- 
hedra, as before, make practically no contribution to. the potential. 

Since 1^1^ is assumed to be constant, this gives an additional term 
in the energy 



0 


= 0;6e2/fQ. 


(15) 


The factor | enters, because the interactions between each pair of 
electrons must be counted once only. The addition of the term (15) 
gives then the energy in the Hartree approximation. To this we must 
now add the (negative) contribution due to the 'hole’ round each 
electron, which we shall see gives a negative contribution of about 
the same amount. This will now be considered. 

In the preceding section we have used for the wave function a 
simple product (11); a better approximation will be to write for 
T(ri, tg,...) an antisymmetrical wave function from, the functions 
already obtained, and to use it to calculate the energy from 
formulae (8), (9). If this is done, it is easily seen that the kinetic 
energy, equation (9), is unaltered, because the are orthogonal. 
The only term affected is that involving which gives the inter- 
action of the electrons one with another. For consider two electronic 
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wave functions and let us suppose 'that the electrons 

in these states have parallel spins. Then T* must be aiitisymmetrical 
in rj_ and Fg, and the term in the energy corresponding to the inter- 
action between these electrons is ■ 

drydr^. ( 16 ) 

This does not represent the electrostatic interaction of two charge 
densities The second factor in the integrand becomes 



0-5 1-0 F5 r/r0 

Fig, 56. Hole in charge distribution round a given electron.t 


A. Parallel spin, B. Antiparallel spin. C. Both spins combined. 

P(r) is the relative probability per unit volume that another electron 
with the spin specified will be found at a distance r from the given 
electron. 

small when IFi— tgl is small; electrons with parallel spins thus tend 
to keep away from one another, and the potential energy is therefore 
smaller than it would otherwise be. 

To obtain an estimate of the extent to which the electrons keex) 
apart we proceed as follows: writing r ~ we denote by 

P(r) the quantity obtained by summing 

over all J and averaging over all k; then P{r)dTjQ is the probability 
that a given electron will be found in the volume element dr at Fg, if 
we know that an electron is at Fj. If and are replaced by plane 
waves, the summation can be carried out. We obtain J 
« P{r) = 1 — 9(sin|--|cosf)-/^^ 
where , ' |' = = l-''92r/r0, ■ 

so that Pis a function of r only. Pthusgives the density of charge with 
parallel spin at a distance r from a given electron. P is shown in Pig. 56. 

f From Slater, Pev. Mod-. PAy.9. 6 (1934), 228. 
t Wilier and Seitz, first reference, p. 807. 
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The extra energy due to the electrons with parallel spins keeping 
apart isf 

00 ■ 

= f-[P(r)-l]4,rr2dr= ^0-458e2/ro- (17) 

4: j f 

0 

The factor | arises because each pair enters once only/ and also 
because only pairs with parallel spins are to be considered. 

Electrons with antiparallel spins keep apart also, but not to the 
same extent, the probability that both electrons occupy the same 
point being finite, as shown in Fig. 56. The same effect also occurs 
in many-electron atom.s, as shown by the work of HylleraasJ and 
Bothell on helium. For metals the effect has been investigated by 
Wigner,tt to whom the curve shown in Fig. 50 b is due; the correlation 
is less, the greater the velocity of the electrons. Wigner finds the extra 


energy to be 

with h given by 

—be-jr^, 

(18) 

Tq = 1 

2 5 

10 (atomic units) 


h = 0-05 0-075 0-13 0-175. 

Wigner estimates these values to be correct to within 20 per cent. 

The corrections to the energy Ej., calculated in Chap. II, § 4.5, 
Avhich are introduced here are thus: 

Interaction energy of electron with other electrons in its own cell, 
with no correlation: 0*6e“/r(). 

Decrease in energy due to 'Fermi’ hole betwx^en electrons with 
parallel spin: -~0-458cY?’f). 

Decrease due to hole for electrons with antiparallel spin: —be-jvQ. 
Total (0*14— />)6“/r() — 

Note that AE is the increase in tlie total energ}^ and thus the 
decrease in the sublimation energy. The following are the numerical 
vah.ies: 



Li';. 

, Nd 

K ■/ 




'■'^3-45 1 

4-2 i 

' •5-23V''',: 

2-82 


( (atoiinc units) . 

3*27 

3*99 

4-95:.':': 

2-67 

3-0] 

. . . . . 

OdO 

0- 1 1 

: 0 d;:r 

0-08 


hE (e.v.) .... 

0-3 

(b2 

0-()5 

i ■■O- 6; 



t Wigrifsr ami Soitz. second reference, p. 512. J Zeits. f. Vhus, 48 (1928), 469. 
!I Ibid. 57 (1929), 815. || Reii 46 (1934), 1002. 
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It will be seen that the sum of the correcting terms is not very 
large, so that in fact the approximation of Chap. II, § 4.5, is fairly 
satisfactory. 

A f plication to Ferromagnetism 

The result illustrated in Fig. 56, that electrons with parallel spins keep 
apart from each other more than electrons with antiparallel spins, shows that 
the electrostatic interaction energy between electrons with parallel spins 
will be algebraically less than that between electrons with antiparallel spins. 
These electrostatic forces therefore tend to make the electrons set themselves 
wuth their spins parallel, as in a ferromagnet. The opposing tendency is of 
course the ‘Fermi force ’ ; the kinetic energy Ep (equation (14)) w’-ould be much 
greater if the electrons had parallel spins. 

Bloch t has calculated the tendency to ferromagnetism represented by 
terms of the type (17); he neglected, however, the correlation between 
electrons with antiparallel spin, and therefore found too great a tendency to 
ferromagnetism. The matter has been discussed further by Wigner.f It has 
not yet proved possible to show with this model under w^hat conditions 
ferromagnetism will occur.jl We can, however, say that the correlation forces 
will in all cases increase the paramagnetism, which wdll thus be greater than 
the value obtained by neglecting the correlation (cf. Chap. VI). 

Correction to the Fermi energy. It has been assumed above that 
the Fermi energy corresponding to any electronic state k is a function 
of lk| only. This is probably a fair approximation for all the occupied 
states of monovalent metals, and probably does not affect the total 
energy much. On the other hand, for metals and alloys containing 
more than one valence electron per atom, the corrections to the 
Fermi energy due to the gaps for forbidden energy values are very 
important for determining the crystal structure. This is discussed 
in Chapter V. 

Correction to the potential energy introduced by replacing the atomic 
polyhedron by a sphere. The energy of the lowest state has been 
calculated on the assumption that the atomic polyhedron could be 
replaced by a sphere. The error in the kinetic energy thus introduced 
has been estimated by Wigner and Seitzft found to be extremely 
small. The error in the potential energy may be calculated as 
folio ws:JJ near the surface of the ])olyhedron the charge density is 
practically uniform. Hence the difference AE between the poten- 
tial energy of the real lattice and the potential energy when the 

. t Phi/s. 57 (1029), 545. J Loc. cit. {Fhys. Rev. 46). 

li Seo, however, Slater, Ftiys. Rev. 4;^ (1936), 537. 

ft Loe. cit. , seeond referonc'o, Appendix I. 

f J Loc. cit second reference, .Appendix II. Fuchs, Proe. Roy. Soc. A, 1 51 { i 935), 585. 
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polyhedron is replaced by a sphere is equal to the difference between 
the energy of a lattice of positive point charges in a uniform sea of a 
negative charge, and that of an equal number of positive point charges 
each surroundeci by a uniform sphere of negative charge. 

The energy of the uniform sphere is 

The energy of the lattice of point charges embedded in the nega- 
tive charge distribution may be calculated by a method due to 
Ewaldjt and is given below: 



1 .-Bi 


Face -centred lattice 

- 0-89586 

0-004141 ,, 

0-00407 / ^ “ 

Body-centred lattice x 

1 -0-89593 


For sodium and copper the corrections amount to 0*026 

and 0*04 electron volts respectively, and may thus be neglected. 

2.3. Interaction between the closed shells of the atomic cores. In the 
preceding work we have considered only the interaction between the 
ions considered as point charges. We have also to calculate: 

(1) The van der Waals attraction between the ions. 

(2) The exchange interaction due to overlapping of the closed 
shells of the ions. This will always give a repulsion. 

Methods of calculating the van der Waals attractive energy are 
discussed in § 1,1. The constant C has been calculated for a number 
of ions by Mayer and Helmholz,f Mayer, || and Mayer and Levy, ff 
from the absorption spectrum of the free ions. The values obtained 
are given below, and also the resulting energy per ion in the metal. 


Element 

Li\\ 

ATall 

A'll 

m\\ 

C4 

e«tt 

Ag\\ 

0 X 10®® ergs cm.® 

van der Waals energy, e.v. : 

0-073 

1-68 

24-3 

59-4 

152 

0-41, 

67 

' per atom . . ■ . j 

0-00035 

0-0024 

0-010 

0-016 

0-026 

0-007" 

0-54 


The 'exchange' repulsion between alkali ions (closed p shells) has 
been estimated by Born and Mayer, Mayer and Helmholz,|l|| and 
Huggins and Mayerjtt from the heats of vaporization and compressi- 


t Cf. Ann. d. Physik, 64 (1921), 253. % Zeits.f. Phys. 75 (1932), 19. 

11 J. Chem. Phys. 1 (1933), 278, 330. ft 047. 

ft Zeits.f. Phys. 75 (1932), 1. HU Ibid. 19. 

ttt «/. Chem. Phys. 1 (1933), 693. 
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bilities of the alkali halides. These authors find for ' the mutual 
potential energy of two ions at a distance f apart 

If = (20) 

where p = 0-345 x 10~^ cm., and the other constants have the values 
given ill the following table: 



Li 

Na 

K 

■Bb 

Ca 

A X 10^^ ergs. . . . . 

2 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

Xl0®cni. 

0-475 

0-875 i 

1-185 i 

.1-320 1 

1-455 

Energy of ions in metal (4 W), e.v. per atom 

0-01 

0-01 1 

0-01 ^ 

0-005 

0-005 


The resulting energy is shown also, and is seen to be very small, 
though owing to the rapid decrease with distance the effect on the 
elastic constants is not negligible. 

For copper the interaction between the ions (closed d shells) has 
been calculated*!* by a statistical method using Hartree’s wave func- 
tions (cf. Chap. II, §1.2), with the following result, r denoting the 
distance between the ions: 


r (atomic units of length) . . . . 

1 

4-5 1 

',5-0, 1 

5-5 1 

5-6 ! 

5-7 

Energy per ion pair W {r) (Rydberg units x 10®) 

33-0 

15-9 

2-67 

1-51 

0-624 


3. Results 

3.1. Alkali metals. In these metals the wave functions of the inner 
shells overlap very little (cf. Fig. 57), and so, except for the van der 
Waals attraction between the closed shells, the binding energy of the 
lattice consists almost entirely of the energy of the valence electrons 
in the field of the ions. 

For lithium and for sodium detailed calculations have been made 
by the methods of this chapter. The results obtained are as follows: 



Na . 1 

' : Li : 

Binding energy (kilo-cai. per gm. atom) j 

[ obs. 

[ calc. 

26-9 
i 26-1 

38*9 

33-8 


Lattice constant (A. U.) j 

fobs. 

[calc. 

4-23 
■ ■ 4-62' 

3-46 

3-53 


Compressibility (kg. cm.^ X 10®) j 

fobs. 

[ calc. 

■ - 10' ■ 

16 

— ■/ 



The observed values are extrapolated to apply to the absolute zero 
of temperature. 

The agreement for the binding energy is better than appears from 

f Fuchs, loc, cifc. 
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the table, because the binding energy is the difference between —Eq, 
the energy of an electron in the lowest state (that of the free atom 
being taken to be zero), and the Fermi energy, and, as the 
following table shows, these quantities are comparable. 



Li 

Na 

K 

lib 

Cs 

Binding energy (exp.) kiio-cal. per gm. atom . 

.Fermi energy (calc, from formula (19) of Chap. II) 

46 

64-5 

30 

44-0 

26-r) ■ 
27*8 

25 

25-0 

24 

21-0 


3.2. Noble metals, CJu, Ag, Au, The metals differ from the alkalis 
ill that the cores (closed d shells) overlap much more than the closed 

p shells of the alkalis (cf. Fig. 57), 
so that the repulsive force between 
the ions, other than the Coulomb 
force, comes into play. This does 
not have much effect on the total 
lattice energy; but owing to the 
very rapid increase of this force 
with decreasing distance it has a 
predominating effect on the lattice 
constant and compressibility. One 
may 2 yicture these metals as com- 
r atomic units posed of hard spheres {the ions) held 

„ , V- r • together by the Coulomb attraction 

Jig. 57. Charge nensities of ions of 

Cu and K, calculated by Hartree.f The between the ions and the valence 

unit of is the reciprocal of the atomic electrons. The close-packed struc- 

volume in the metallic state ; 2ri is the rj.'i i ^ 

distance between nearest neighbours and ture Ot these metals may also be 

?•„ the radius of the atomic sphere. accounted for on this model (cf. 

Chap. V, § 3.2). 

Fig. 58 shows the energy of the Talence electrons, the energy of the 
ions, and the total energy, as calculated by Fuchs for copper. We 
give also the compressibility, calculated with and without exchange 
interaction between the ions. 




Calculated 


Observed 

With ionic 
interaction 

Without ionic 
interaction 

Compressibility of copper (kg, cm.^x 10®) 

0*70 


2-6 


t References are given in Chap. II, § 1,2. The radial extension of Harti’cc’s wave 
functions is probably too great, and so the overlap shown too largo. 
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Thus, if one does not take into account., the .exchange repulsion 
'between the ions, the compressibility obtained by the Wigner-Seitz 
method is much too large. Similar results are obtained for the other 
elastic constants (cf..§ 4). 



Fig. 58, Energies of Cu and Ag (calculated). 

I. Lowest electronic state. 

II. Total energy of valence electrons. 

III. Kepulsive energy of ions, 

IV. Total energy of metal (II -fill). 

The points marked A, B refer to a discussion of Chapter VII. 

3.3. Transition metals. No calculations of the binding forces in 
these metals have yet been made; we believe, however, that for such 
metals as Co, Ni, Pd, Pt, where the d shells are nearly full, the 
cohesive forces are of the same nature as in copper, silver, and gold; 
that is to say, that the attractive forces are due to the electrostatic 
interaction between the positively charged ions and the 'conduc- 
tion electrons’, i.e. electrons with similar wave functions to those 
for copper. The repulsive forces, similarly, are due to the 'exchange/ 
repulsion between the nearly closed d shells, the radii of which must 
therefore determine the interatomic distance. The 'exchange’ 
attractive forces between the positive holes in nearly closed d shells 
are responsible for the ferromagnetismf in nickel and cobalt, and 


3595.17 


t Cf. Chap, VI, §§ 5 and 7. 

U." 
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since the ferromagnetism disappears at a temperature comparable 
with 1,000°, these forces can only contribute an energy of about 
1,0001: jh e.v. per atom. They are therefore without appreciable 

effect on the binding energy. 

There are two possible reasons for the smallness of these exchange 
forces; firstly, the sign of the exchange integral is sometimes positive 
(Ni) and sometimes negative (Pd); we may therefore expect it to 
be small numerically in either case; secondly, in a nearly closed 
shell, the repulsion between electrons in doubly occupied states will 
prevent any considerable overlap between the few unpaired electrons. f 

On the other hand, for transition metals where the d level is less 
than half full, the d electrons may well play a decisive part in forming 
the cohesive forces. Evidence in favour of this view may be drawn 
from the observed values of the constant y, which measures the rate 
of change with volume of the vibrational frequency hQjh of the atoms 
(cf. Chap. I, § 4). The alkalis and alkaline earths have comparatively 
small values of y: Li 1T7; Na 1*25; K 1-34; Rb 1‘48; Cs 1-29; Ca 1*3; 
Sr 0*93; Ba 1-1; the noble metals and the platinum triad have 
much larger values: Cu 1*96; Ag 2*40; Au 3*03; Ni 1*88; Pd 2*23; 
Pt 2*54. This is to be expected, because in these metals the atoms 
are held in position by the repulsive 'exchange’ forces between the 
ions, which increase very rapidly with decreasing distance; therefore, 
when the metals are compressed, the atomic frequencies rise rapidly. 
Transition metals in which the d shells are nearly full, however, 
have values of y more comparable with those of the alkalis, e.g. 
Mo 1*57; W 1*62 (see also p. 173). 

3.4. Divalent metals. Under this heading we include the alkaline 
earths Mg, Ca, Sr, Ba, and the elements Zn, Cd, Hg. No detailed 
calculations have been made for these elements. The metals Zn, 

t This does not happen in a nearly closed p shell, such as that in chlorine. x4. p wave 
function has one of the forms (ef. Chap. II, § 1.1) ti7/(r), 'y/{r), 2 :/(r), and therefore 
vanishes in a plane and has its largest amplitude in the direction perpendicular to 
this plane. In a chlorine atom, therefore, which contains five p electrons, there will 
be two electron pairs with their maximum charge densities in, say, the a: and y 
directions, and one unpaired electron with its maximum density in the z direction. 
If another chlorine atom approaches from the so or y directions, it will be repelled ; 
but if‘it approaches from the z direction, and if its unpaired electron has its maximum 
density in this direction, then the two unpaired electrons may form a bond, resulting 
in a stable molecule CI 2 . The other electrons, having only a small charge density in 
the 2 : direction, do not give a largo repulsive force. 

A d wave function, on the other hand, has the form ooyf{r) (cf. Chap. II, § 1.1). It 
is therefore small in one direction (along the z*axis) and large in a plane. 
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Cd, and Hg have much smaller binding energy than Cii, Ag^ and An, 
as the' following table shows: 

Binding energies in kilo-cal, I gm, atom, 

Cu ' 76 I- Ag : 64-5 | Au ’ 83 

Zn 32-5 1 Cd 28 | Hg 18-5 

This may perhaps be attributed to the much greater Fermi energy 
contributed by two valence electrons (cf. Chap. II, § 3), which of 
course decreases the bindizig energy.f On the other hand, the binding 
energies of the alkaline earths are greater than those of the corre- 
sponding alkalis (cf. Chap. I, § 5). 

The problem of the transition between the van der Waals forces 
and the metallic forces has not yet been worked out. For divalent 
metals they are of the same order of magnitude. London, J using 
data due to Wolfsohn,j| has calculated from formula (2) of this 
chapter that the interaction energy of two mercury atoms at a 
distance R (A.U.) apart is 159jS~^ e.v. Hence (formula (4)) the 
binding energy of a mercury crystalff is 31 kilo-cal./gm. atom which 
is greater than the experimental value of 18*5. 

4. The elastic constants 

In the preceding sections we have shown how to calculate the 
energy of a crystal as a function of the atomic volume; from these 
calculations the compressibility can be deduced. We shall now show 
how to calculate the other elastic constants. 

For cubic crystals there are, besides the modulus of uniform com- 
pression, two independent elastic constants; we may define them by 
considering the following two types of distortion, in both of which 
the volume is unchanged: 

(1) Compression and expansion parallel to two of the cube edges, 
the volume being kept constant (cf. Fig. 59). If denotes the lattice 
constant, ea'the increase in the length of the cube edge, and W the 
energy per atom of the crystal, then the elastic constant 

. _ I dW 
2 . ' 

specifies the resistance of the crystal to this distortion. 

t Of. Phys. Zeits. d, Sowjetuniorit 8 (1935), 407. J Loc. cit. 

tt This is caleiilated for the face -centred cubic structure, but the energy for the 
actual rhombohedrai structure should not differ greatly. 
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(2) Uniform shear parallel to one surface of the cube. If we denote 
by y the angle of distortion shown in Fig. 69, the corresponding 
elastic constant is I 8^W 

2 ~^‘ 



Fig. 59. Two independent distortions of a cubic crystal. 

We define further 

^ - 2 84 ~ 2x’ Vo ’ 

where x compressibility and Oq volume per atom. 

The usual elastic constantsf are connected with B, and C 
by the following equations: 

A/£1q = Cii — CjL2j 2BIQ,q = C44, 2G/£io = i(cii+2ci2)* 

The change in the energy of a metal crystal on distortion is due 
partly to the valence electrons and to their electrostatic interaction 
with the ions, partly to the exchange interaction between the ions 
themselves. The change in the energy of the electrons has been 
calculated by Fuchsf on the assumption that, in distortions in 
which the volume of the crystal is unchanged, only their potential 
energy is altered. This is justified because the wave function of the 
lowest state is extremely flat (cf. Kg. 34) at the boundaries of the 
atomic polyhedron, and so the undistorted wave function satisfies 
the boundary conditions approximately at the surface of the distorted 
polyhedron. The Fermi energy, moreover, is assumed to be a 
function of the volume only. 

Since for Li, Na, and Cu (the metals investigated) the charge 
density near the edges of the unit polyhedron is about —e/Oo, the 
change in the potential energy of the valence electrons on distortion 
will be the same as that of a lattice of positive point charges 
embedded in a uniform negative charge distribution — e/O^. This 
may be calculated by a method due to Ewald;|| the results are, 

t For the definition of c„geo, for instance, Geokeler, Handb. d. Phys. 6 (1928), 407. 

X Proc. Roy. Soo. A, 153 (1936), 622. || Ann. d. Phys. 64 (1921), 253. 
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denoting ■ the contributions from this ■source to x4 and B hj A 
and Bqi, in ergs per atom 


Lattice 

Face-centred 

Body-centred 

-^el 

0-2115 

0-19941 


Bqi I 

0-4739 

0 - 3711/^25 



( 21 )' 


where a is the lattice constant. 

We may note that for an isotropic solid = B, The distortion 
A is thus much easier relative to B than would be the case for an 
isotropic solid. 

If the exchange interaction energy of the ions is known, the 
calculation of their contributions to A and B is elementary. The 
force between two ions falls off so rapidly with distance that only 
ions which are nearest neighbours need be considered. If then W (r) 
is the energy of a pair of ions at a distance r apart, the following are 
the contributions to A and B: 



Face-centred 

Body -centred 


. .dW , dW 

« dW 

•^ion 

^ dr^ ^ ^ dr 

Rr 

“dr 


, ,d^W , dW 

. Am , a dW 

2Hion 

“ dr^ ^ ^ dr ' 

1 

® dr^ ® dr 


For copper and the alkali metals the values of the contributions 
to and B from the exchange interaction may be calculated from 
(22) using the forms given in § 2.3 for W(r). A small correction is 
also introduced by the van der Waals attraction. In the following 
table we show the contributions to A and B from the various sources. 
The quantities shown are A/Qq, B/Qq in dynes/cm.^X 10^^; they give 
the change in the energy per unit volume of the metal f 



Cu 


Na 



Aia, 

2j3/a„ 

Aja^ 

2jB/no 

Electrostatic energy of valence elec- 
trons and ions, from (21) 

0-573 

2-57 

' 0-143 

0-532 

Exchange repulsion between ions, from 
'(22) ■ ... 

4-5 

6-3 

■ -0-002 

0-057 

van der Waals attraction between ions, 
from (22) . • • • 

-0-012 

-0-034 

0-000 - 

~ 0-003 

Total; ' 

5-1 

8*8 

0-141 

0*580 ' 

Observed . . ; . . 

■ 4:^1 

;7-5 

! 

— ; :: 


f Wo are grateful to Mr. Fuchs for informing us of cor tain errors in his published 
values, which have been corrected in this table. 
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The observed values for Cu are those of Goens.f 
It will be noticed that for copper the predominating term in the 
elastic constants is the exchange repulsion between the ions, whereas 
this term is relatively unimportant for sodium. Similar results are 
obtained for lithium and potassium. 

For the alkalis no experimental values exist; it is, however, possible 
to calculate, from the constants obtained, the Debye characteristic 
temperature for low temperatures, where oc satisfactory agree- 
ment with experiment is obtained.J 

4.1. The Cauchy relations. If a lattice is considered as a system of 
point centres of force, certain relations between the elastic constants 
can be derived. These are known as the 'Cauchy relations’. For a 
regular lattice the only such relation is = ^44, or in terms of 

X,A,&nd.B ajx = iA+2B. 

The compressibility is therefore given in terms of the elastic con- 
stants A and B which define the resistance of the solid to shear. 

It is obvious that no such relation can be derived for metals. 
Several terms in the expression for the energy of the crystal, such as, 
for example, the Fermi energy, have been explicitly assumed to 
depend on the atomic volume only, and to remain unchanged in a 
shear'where the volume is unchanged. Such terms will be important 
in calculating the compressibility, but can have no effect on A and 'B. 

It is, of course, in agreement with experiment that the Cauchy 
relations are not satisfied by the elastic constants of metals. For 
copper, for instance, C12 = 11-8, C44 = 6*1 x 10^^ dynes/cm.‘^ 

5. Work function 

The work function represents the work required to move an 
electron from a point inside to a point outside a metal. Tlieoretical 
discussions have been given by Frenkel, )| Tamm and Blochinzev,tf 
Frohlichjft and Wigner and Bardeen.|||| The work function, being a 
property of the metal surface, lies, however, outside the scope of 
this book. 

'f Zeits.f. Instrumentenkn7ide, 52 (19Z2), 

i Cf. Fig. 4, where the observed and calculated values of Sj) are shown. 
j| Zeits. f. Phys. 49 (1928), 31. Certain of Frenkel’s conclusions have been 
criticized by Bethe, Handb. d. Phys. 24/2 (1933), 427. 
tt ZeH-s.f. Phys. 77 (1932), 774, 
it Phys. Zeits. cL Sowjetunim, 7 ^09. 

ilil Phys. Rev. 48 (1935), 84; 49 (193(5), 653. 
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Ghap. IV, § 6 

6, Alloys 

Very little work has as yet been done on calculating the energy of 
an alloy as a function of the composition, except for that of Jones 
relating the electron-atom ratio to the crystal structure. This is 
discussed in the next chapter. We do not, for instance, know how 
to calculate the energy of copper dissolved in silver, from which 
could be calculated the limits of solubility. 
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THE CRYSTAL STRUCTURE OF METALS AND ALLOYS 

1, Introduction 

The chief purpose of this chapter is to describe , the form of the 
'Brillouin zones’f for the structures of all the known, metals and 
some alloys. The Brillouin zones will be considered in relation to the 
number of valency electrons per atom of the metal or alloy. For 
atoms with no incomplete shells we mean by this the number of 
electrons outside a closed shell, e.g. one for copper, five for bismuth, 
etc. For alloys we mean the average number, e.g. | for CuZn. For 
metals with incomplete shells the number cannot be specified unless 
we have independent evidence of the number of ‘positive holes’ in 
the i shell (cf. Chap. VI, § 5). 

It is of particular interest to consider a zone which could just 
contain all the available valence electrons. As we have seen in 
Chap. Ill, § 1, if such a zone were full the crystal would be an 
insulator. If the ‘overlap’ into the next zone is small, the crystal 
is a poor conductor. Another property associated with a small over- 
lap is, in certain cases, a strong diamagnetism. 

We shall discuss in this section, as far as is possible at present, the 
reasons why the different metals and alloys have their particular 
crystal structure. We shall find that, other things being equal, the 
structure is preferred in which the ‘overlap’ out of the first Brillouin 
zone is as small as possible. By this principle it has been found 
possible to account for the well-known Hume-Rothery rules. Other 
factors are discussed also, such as the relative size of the atoms. 

2. The Brillouin zones for various crystal structures 

The Brillouin zones for a simple cubic lattice were considered in 
detail in Chap. II, § 4. In this section we show how to find the 
zones for any structure. 

Let Ex, Eg, Eg be the three vectors which map out the unit cell, and 
let bx, bg, bg be another set of three vectors which satisfy the relations 

(a^, bj^) = 1 = TKiy 

0 {n ^ m). 

t Cf. Chap, II, § 4.3. 
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The set of points w^ bi-f %l32+%'b3, where %, Wg, % take all integrai 
values (mcludiiig zero) form what is known as the ‘Reciprocal 
lattice’. The potential at any point r in the space lattice 

may be expanded as a Courier series 

where n is a vector denoting one of the points of the reciprocal 
lattice, and is thus defined by n = so that 

{n,T) ^ 

the summation is over all points of the reciprocal lattice. 

According to the theorem of Blochf the wave functions for an 
electron moving in such a crystal have the form 

( 1 ) 

where k is a vector in the reciprocal space. J When the components 
of k referred to the axes b^, b 2 vb 3 are integers, k will coincide with a 
point of the reciprocal lattice. 

The planes across which the energy changes discontinuously are 
most easily found by approaching the problem from the standpoint 
of nearly free electrons. || The perturbation theory is used here in a 
purely formal manner to obtain the equations of the planes of energy 
discontinuity; these are, of course, exact. It is not used to obtain 
approximate energies and wave functions. 

Corresponding to (1) we have the free-electron wave function 

Forming the matrix of V with respect to these functions, we find 

(k|Flk') = 0 

unless k' = k+n, (2) 

The discontinuities in the energy occur when two states having 
initially the same energy combine under the influence of F, i.e. when 
|k'|- = |kp; or, according to (2), when 

(nk)+||nf ==0. 

The positions of these planes in the reciprocal lattice are very easily 
visualized. Imagine the point %, % joined to the origin by a 

t Cf. Chap.' '4.1. .F'''''' ■ 

% In. this chapter is equal to 1/A, instead of 27r/A as elsewhere in this book, 

11 Cf. Chap. 11, § 4.2. 

3595.17 


X 
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■ straight-line; draw a plane perpendieolar to this ' line through the^ 

' mid-point. This plane is then represented by equation (3) where the ' 
components of n are taken to be the numbers 

A. ■ coefficient in the development ' of 

\ ^ \ the potential is zero, the states k+n and k 

\ will not combine under a periodic potential 

^ \ ) and there will therefore be no plane of energy 

discontinuity con’esponding to this value of n. 

If the structure contains s atoms per unit 
cell, and the positions of these atoms in the unit cell are given by 
the vectors we call the array of terms (% the 

Basis with respect to the axes a^, Ug, a^. If, as is frequently the case, 
one structure is referable to two or more types of axes, there will be 
two or more different bases. For a structure with s atoms per unit 
ceil, the Fourier coefficients of the potential may be written 


= y J^^^^wiiniUii-nzVt+niWt)^ 

” . A 

If all the atoms in the unit cell are identical, then all the coefficients 
which have the same value of n are equal, .so that 

s 

where S — ' ^ f4) 

“ T 

is the well-known structure factor, which is the principal factor 
determining the intensity of X-ray reflection from a set of planes in 
the real crystal with the Miller indices (%, Hence, if the 

structure factor vanishes, there is no energy discontinuity across 
the corresponding plane in i;-space. 

In addition to knowing the form of the Brillouin zones, we must 
know how' many electronic states a zone contains. For this purpose 
we must know the number of states per cubic centimetre of metal and 
unit volume of /j-space. The number of states per cubic centimetre 
in an element rfk (= dkj.dkydk^ of i-space depends only on the 
number of unit cells in one cubic centimetre of the crystal, as can be 
seen immediately from the way in which k is defined in the construc- 
tion of the Bloch wave function. The number of states does not 
depend upon the form of the potential V within the unit cell. We 
can therefore find the density of states in Ivspace by considering the 
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special .case ^ where F is a coBstant. In this case k is eqiJ,ai.to the 
of, the. free electron divided ■■by h, - B[e.i.ice the voliime of 
phase space ' corresponding to. a volume dk of.l*-space and a real 
volume F of the metal is FA^dk; and since there are two, states to 
each cell of, volume F in phase-space, it follows that in a volume elk 
of l;-space and unit volume of metal • there are Just 2dk electronic 
states. In other words, the density of states in l;-space is equal to 2. 

It has already been explained that the quantities N{M) dEy ie. 
the number of states lying betw^een energies E and E-i-dEy and 
the effective number of free electrons, are of considerable 
importance in determining certain physical properties of a metal. 
Both these quantities are very largely determined by the form of the 
first few Brillouin zones. To obtain these functions exactly would 
require a complete determination of the stationary states of the metal 
by some such method as that of Wigner and Seitz. The mere know- 
ledge of the form of the Brillouin zones and of the number of loosely 
bound electrons per atom which have to be fitted into these zones 
can, however, supply interesting information. For example, if a 
metal forms a well-marked fidrly symmetrical zone containing just 
as many states as there are available valency electrons, then one is 
safe in deducing that will be small, i.e. that the effective number 
of free electrons is much less than the actual number of valency 
electrons. 

We give in the following section the geometrical details of the 
zone structure for all the commonly occurring crystal types in metals 
and alloys. Only those zones are considered whose boundaries lie 
close to the surface of the Fermi distribution of the electrons. For 
example, if we have a metal with valency electrons per atom, we 
give the details of the smallest zone which will contain these n 
electrons. The form and size of a zone depends on the crystal 
structure alone, and so may easily be found. On the other hand, 
the exact forms of the energy surfaces within such a zone, and in 
particular the magnitudes of the energy discontinuities across its 
boundaries, depend' on the field within the crystal, , and have 'not at 
present been calculated accurately, (cf. 'Chap. .II, § 4). , ; ' 

• The rules'for constructing the Brillouin zones are simple. "'First, 
from the known lattice form' one writes' down according to ' (3') the 
equations of all' the, planes of possible energy discontinuity. Secondly, 
From the known basis of the unit- cell, one- determines the structure 
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factor. All planes for which this factor vanishes are excluded, and 
from the remainder the forms of the various zones are obtained by 
simple geometry. In the case of some complicated alloy structures, 
it is often sufficient to pick out the planes of small indices with large 
values of by noting the strong lines in the X-ray powder photo- 
graph of the alloy; this method is available even if the structure is 
not known. 

2 . 1 . Structures referable to cubic axes. We denote a set of planes 
in /i:-space by means of the same notation which is used to denote 
sets of planes in a crystal lattice; for example, {^1^2 ^3} denotes all 
those planes for which the components of n in equation ( 3 ) take the 
values ±^2? ±^3* ^ particular plane is denoted by the corre- 
sponding symbol, for example (%v^2%). There is one significant 
difference: in the real lattice the symbol (^1^2%) denotes a whole 
set of parallel planes, whilst in Z;-space this symbol refers to one 
particular plane at a certain fixed distance from the origin. The 
normal distance from the origin to a plane nf) will be written 

^o that, if a is the lattice constant, we have, for cubic lattices, 

We give below the sets of planes which will be required later in this 
chapter, the number of planes in each set, and their normal distances 
from the origin. 


Planes 

Number of planes 
in the set j 


{100} 

6 . 1 

1/2 

{110} 

12 

1/V2 

{111} 

8 

V3/2 

{200} 

6 

1 

{220} 

12 

V2 

{330} 

12 

3/V2 

{«!} 

,:24. , 

3/V2 


Type A 1 .f Face-centred cubic lattice. There are 4 atoms in the 
unit cell, with the basis 

(000, 0|i I-OJ, i|0). 

t Tho symbols which denote the structural types are those used by .Ewald and 
Hermann in tiie Strukturbericht. The order in which tho different structures are 
considered in this chapter is not, however, the same. 
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The structure factor according to (4) is therefore 

^n,n,n, = l + COS77(«.2+«3)+COS7T(«3+%) + COS7r(%-fW2), 

which gives S^oo = ^uo = 0; = S^oo = 4. 

The zone marked out by the planes {111} and {200} is shown in 
Fig. 61. 



Fig. 61. Zone for face-centred cubic lattice. 


Volume 
of zone 

Atomic 

volume 

Number of states 
per atom 

Ratio of inscribed 
sphere to total 
volume 

4 



itV3 .r. 



2 

= 0-681 

a® 

4 


8 


Some details of the form of the zone are given in the following 
table. The point A is the mid-point of a hexagonal face, .B the mid- 
point of a square face, and C is one of the points which are farthest 
from the centre of the zone. The energy which free electrons would 


Points 

A 

B 

a 

Surface of sphere 
with volume half 
that of zone 

ka 

0-866 

1 

M18 

0*782 

rCu 

8-64 

11*52 

14-40 

7*04 

Energy in I Ag 

6-76 

9*02 

11-27 

5*51 

volts for 1 All 

6*79 

9-06 

11*32 

5*53 

VCa 

3-64 

4-85 

6-06 

2*97. 


have at these points in Jb-space is given, and also the energy of free 
electrons at the surface of a sphere which contains one half of the 
volume of the zone, and hence one electron per atom. For mono- 
valent metals with face-centred cubic structure this last energy will 
be very nearly equal to the actual energy at the surface of the Fermi 
.distribution. ' 

The following metallic elements have the face-centred cubic 
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structure: Ca, Sr, Ce, Th, Fe, jSCo, Rh, Ir, M, Pd, Pt, Cu, Ag, Au, 

^l,.Pb,i8La. 

Type A 2. Body-centred cubic lattice. There are two atoms in the 
unit cell, with the basis 

(000, I JI). 

The structure factor is therefore 


^100 — ^5 

c 



Fig. 62. Zone for body-centred cubic lattice. 

The first zone, therefore, is that marked out by the planes {110}. Its 
form is shown in Fig. 62, and its volume, etc., below. 


Volume of 
zone 

Atomic 

volume 

Number of states 
per atom 

Ratio of inscrih^ 
sphere to total 
volume 

" ■' ^ ' 



ir 



2 

- , ~ 0-740 

of 

2 


3V2 


A is the centre of a face and is one of the points which are nearest 
to the origin of the zone . Not all the corners of .a regular dodeca- 
hedron are equivalent. The points G and B lie at different distances 
from the origin. The points C are at the greatest distance from the 
origin, as the following table shows. 






Surface of sphere 





with volume half 


A 

B. 

0 

that of zone 

ka 

0-707 

0-866 

■ .1 

■ .: 0-620 

Energy' in 
volts for il®' 

i :.6-12 

I 4:05 

9-19 

6-08 

' 12-25 ' 

8-11 

■ -.■■'■.. 4 - 7 i 

8 - 12 : 

IK. 

2-77 

4-16 

5-55 

2-13 ' 


The inscribed sphere of the first zone for the body-centred cubic 
structure would just contain 1-480 electrons per atom, whilst the 
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inscribed sphere for the face-centred cubic strnctiire would contain 
only 1*360 electrons per atom* 

• The following elements , have a . body-centred cubic structure: 
Li, Na, K/Rb, Cs3a,: ^Zr, Nb, Ta, Cr, M 
■ Type A 4. Diamond structure. This' structure is based upon a 
cubic lattice, and there are 8 atoms in the unit cell, with the basis 


(000, Ofl, iO-l, HO; Hi ill. III, III). 


The structure 'factor may be written 


= 2|cO£iH{%+»2+«3)|{l+COS7r(«2+%3)+ 


giving the values 


+ cos 7r(%“}- %) -f cos 7r(% + 


110 111 
0 4V2 

The volume of the zone bounded by the planes {220} is 16/a®, and 
since the atomic volume is a®/8 it follows that this zone contains 
just 4 states per atom. The elements which take up this structure 
have 4 electrons external to a closed shell, and are non conductors. 
It follows, therefore, that in these structures the four available 
electrons just completely fill the zone. The form of the zone is 
identical with that shown in Fig, 62. The only elements which have 
the diamond structure are the following: 

C (diamond), Si, Ge, Sn (grey). 

2,2. Structures based on a hexagonal lattice. 

Hexagonal structures are usually referred to 4 
axes whose unit vectors may be called a^, ng, 

Ug, c. The first three are coplanar and inclined 
to each other at angles of 120°, as shown in 
Fig. 63, and the fourth is perpendicular to the 
plane which contains the first three. We may 
write | ^ ^ lag I ^ a, jc| = c. 

Then (ai,a 2 ) = (a 2 ,a 3 ) = (a3,ai) = — (ai,c) = 0. 

The volume of the unit cell of the simple hexagonal lattice is | V3a®c. 
A set of reflecting planes is then denoted by a symbol of four letters 
k, Q. The advantage of this system, known as the Bravais-Miller 
method, f is that a set of equivalent planes can be represented by a 

I Tutton, Crystallography and Practical Crystal Measurement Chap. XX, London 
(1922). : 



210 

211 

220 

221 

222 

3il 

0 

0 

8 

1 0 : 

0 

4V2 


100 
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single symbol, which is not possible if the usual three' rectangular 
axes are employed. 

A simple hexagonal lattice may be regarded as two interpenetrating 
orthorhombic lattices (see Fig. 64), and for the purpose of constructing 
the Brillouin zones it is convenient to consider 



it in this way. We shall consider, therefore, 
three rectangular axes whose unit vectors are 
Aj Ag A3, where Ai = a, = V3a, Ag = c. 
Any vector r in the lattice may be denoted 
with reference to either system, so that 

the relations between the coordinates aj, ocg, ag 
and ^1, ^2, jSg being 

= (Xi—^(X2, jSg = lag, jSg = ag. (5) 


If we denote by y, z lengths measured in cm. along the axes 
Aj, Ag, A3, the Fourier series which represents the' electrostatic 
potential in a simple hexagonal lattice may be written 


F = 2 V^GOs^7r{n^+n2)exp^27Ti\^^^ 

The equations of the planes of energy discontinuity in ^-space are 



The perpendicular distance from the origin to a plane denoted by 
the symbol (^1^272-3) will be written where 



A particular hexagonal structure is usually described by giving 
the basis referred to the hexagonal axes (as for example in the 
Strukturberichi), i.e. by giving the coordinates a[^\ (x^^\ for each 
atom T in the unit cell. By means of equations (5) the corresponding 
basis referred to rectangular axes may be obtained at once, and also 
the structure factor for any set of planes 

= <^os^7T(nl+n2) ^ exp{2TTi(^[^^ ns)}, 

T ■ . ■■ • 

where the summation is over all the atoms of the unit cell. 

The following table gives the set of planes which are commonly 
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required to :fiiad appropriate Brillouin zones ' for the hexagonal 
structures: 


Planes 

Number \ 
in set \ 

Distance 

PniTizns 

Notation referred to 
orthorhombic axes 

{iTO, 0} 

■6 

l/V3o 

(HO) 

(020) 

{211} 

O' I 

l/o 

(200) 

(130) 

{110, 1} 

12 

1 

(021) 

(111) 

{000, 2} 

2 

lie 

(002) 

{000, 3} 

2 

^I2c 

(003) 

{000, 4} 

2 

2/c 

(004)' 


Type A 3. The hexagonal close-packed structure. This structure 
contains 2 atoms in the unit cell, with the basis, referred to hexagonal 

(000, Hi). 

According to (5) the basis referred to rectangular axes is 

( 000 , -|||), 

and the structure factor 


8 , 




COS^|7r(%+n2){l+e’^^^'h+i^!i+A^^^^^ 


giving 


1^{110,0}I — ^5 !^{000,1}I — l^^{000,2}l — 


The form of the zone bounded by the 20 
planes {iTO, 0}, {iTO, 1}, {000, 2} is shown in 
Fig, 65. The number n of states per atom 
included within this zone is given by 



The hexagonal prism bounded by the planes 
{liO, 0} and (000, 2} would contain just two 
electrons per atom. 



PhG. 65. Zone for hexa- 
gonal close-packed lattice. 


Element 

cja 

n 

Eji volts 

E^ volts 

' Zn 

1-861 

1*799 

7-125 

6*171 

Cd 

1*890 

1*805 

5-668 

4-766 

'.Be ■ 

1-585 

1-731 

9*594 1 

■ 11-478 

■'-'Mg 

1-625 

1-743 ! 

4*882 

'5-547 . 


The table shows cja ior certain hexagonal metals, and the energies 
of a free elect^^ at the points A, B, cja =? ^| =1 *63' corre- 
sponds to closest packing. The metals which take the close-packed 
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hexagonal structure have in general two valency electrons per atom, 
the electrons therefore overlap beyond the first zone. The table 
shows that, for metals for which cja > 1-63, < Ey, whilst the 

reverse is true for the metals of the second group, for which c/a < 1 * 63 . 
It is probable that for the metals of the first type the electrons will 
overlap at the points B, but for metals of the second type there will 
will be no overlap at these points. This difference in the electron 
distribution in i;-space of the two types is without doubt intimately 
connected with the differences which these groups show in electrical 
and magnetic properties. 

Type A 8. The selenium structure. The selenium structure is based 
on a hexagonal lattice with 3 atoms in the unit cell and a basis 

(000, uu^\ 2uu^), 

Referred to rectangular axes the basis becomes 
(000; lulu\\ 
and the structure factor is 

+exp{2«(— fM%— 

The following table gives the structure factors for various sets of 
planes: 



|>S'niW3%l 

u = I- 

Se 

u = 0-217 

Te 

u = 0-269 

{110,0} 

V( 3 4- 4 cos 2ttu -f- 2 cos 4:7tu) 

0 

1-41 

0-725 

{211,0} 1 

V{ 1 -f 8 cos^ Sttw) 

3 

1-63 

2-52 

{000, 2} 

0 

0 

0 

0 

{000, 3} 

3 .. 1 

3 

3 

3 



The form of the zone bounded by the planes 
{2Tl, 0} and {000, 3} is shown in Fig. 66. ‘ The 
volume of this zone in &-space is O and 
since the atomic volume in the selenium struc- 
ture is <x%/2V3, it follows that this zone con- 
tains just 6 states per atom. The elements 
Se and Te are semi-conductors with high 
specific resistances, from which it follows that 
the 6 available electrons external to a closed 
shell in these atoms just fill this Brillouin zone. 
Details of the lattice and of the zone structure 
hjg are the wave numbers of the points A,-B, 
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a ' ■ 

cfa 

J^A 

X 10® cm. 

hjg 

X 10* cm. 

Energy of free electrons 
at A {electron volts) 

^0 

4-34 , 

M4 

0-230 

0-303 

7-94 

Te 

4-44 

1 1-33 

0-225 

0-254 

7-60 


Type A 9. The graphite structure, TMs structure is based on a 
hexagonal lattice with 4 atoms in the unit cell, and with the following 
basis referred to hexagonal axes 

( 000 , 001 , 110 , 111 ). 

Referred to rectangular axes, the basis is 

(000, OOJ, 0|0, Jl-I), 
and the structure factor 

The value of the structure factor for some planes of low indices is 
given below: 



{110,0} 

-{211/0}. 

' {000, 1} 

{000,2} 

S 

1 

4' 

0 

4 


The zone which contains 4 electrons per atom is bounded by the 
planes {2Tl, 0}, {000, 2} and its form is shown in Fig. 67. For graphite 
a = 2-46x l0~Scm.,c/a = 2-76, and 
therefore fcjf == 0-406, 0*147 in 

units of cm."^ X 10^. The flat nature 
of this zone is not surprising, for 
the binding in graphite across the 
cleavage planes is exceedingly weak. 

In terms of the Bloch theory (case of 
tight binding) this means a very small band width in the direction 
of the principal axis. The energy discontinuity across the planes R 
may therefore be expected to be large. 

The only other substance known to possess the graphite structure 
is boron nitride, BN. This compound, like graphite, has 4 valency 
electrons per atom, which will also just fill the Brillouin zone shown 
in Fig. .67,, ■ . 

2, Z, Structures based on orthorhombic lattices. An orthorhombic 
lattice is one of three unequal rectangular axes. The sides of the unit 
cell may be called a, 6, c. The general equation for the planes of 
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energy discontinuity in £-space is 

and the structure factor is obtained in exactly the same way as for 
the cubic structures. The normal distance Pn^n.jh ^he origin of 
a plane {niU^n^) is given by 



Type A 5. WMte4in structure, tetragonal system. In this structure 
two sides of the unit cell are equal, a = b. There are four atoms in 
the unit cell, with the basis 

(000, 1^2 25 ^if)* 

The magnitude of the structure factor is therefore given by 
I 1 = 2(1 + COS cos |^?^ 2 +COS 7r(7i2+%)(COS + 7r%)}^. 

The only planes with small indices for which the structure 

factor does not vanish are the following: 



{101} 

1 {200} 

{211} 

{220} 

{112} 

|S| 

2V2 

! ^ 

2V2 

4 

4 


The symbol ^ 3 } j denote a set of planes in a tetragonal 

lattice, is meant to denote only those planes for which the third place 
in the symbol is either % or iig. For example, the plane (110) does 
not belong to the group {101}. 

Tin has four valency electrons, but the physical properties of 
white tin, for example its electrical conductivity, indicate that the 
effective number of free electrons is much less than four. This must 
be due to the existence of a zone which contains about four states per 



Fig. 68. Zone for white-tin structure. 

atom. Such a zone is formed by the group of planes {101}, its form 
is shown in Fig. 68. The values of |k| at the two points A and B are 
jtj = 0-380 X 10«cni.-i, Icb = 0-205 X lO® cm.-i 
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Tlie volume of this zone is 



and, since the atomic volume is |a%, it follows that the number of 
states per atomdncluded is equal to 



For white tin a == 5*84.x 10-® cm., c = 3*15 x cm. The number 
of states per atom .within the zone is therefore 4*24. It should be 
noticed that this zone is not uniquely defined, as are the first zones 
belonging to the simple structures, such as, for example, the body- 
centred cubic structure. In the present case there are other planes 
of energy discontinuity which intersect the zone just described, so 
that other surfaces may be found which also enclose approximately 
4 or 5 states per atom. 

2.4. Structures based on a rhombohedral lattice. A rhombohedral 
lattice is one in which there are three equal crystallographic axes 
inclined to each other at the same angle a which is different from 90*^. 
A face-centred cubic structure forms a simple rhombohedral lattice 
for which a == 60°. If x, y, ^ represent distances measured along 
the axes, the Fourier series for the potential may be written 

^ = I^expj-^(%a;+»2t/+W3z)j 

and the general equation for the planes of energy discontinuity in 
i;-spaee may be obtained in the way already explained. The equa- 
tion is 

W3)fca:+^3(m2— »3)ij,+V2(%+»2+n3);E:2 /(rrT^^) + 

A/ \l-t-zcosa/ 

4-^ {(^i^”i+”l )(I+cosa)— 2(TO2%+ ?t 3%+%” a )co8 4 ^ a /gv 
■*■20 7 (l+2cosa)V(l-c^a) ^ ^ 

In this equation refer to rectangular coordinates in i-space. 

A plane in ^-space specified by the indices (%^ 2 %) parallel to 
the set of planes in the space lattice with the Miller indices 
where the indices %, ^ 2 ^ % of course, to the oblique rhombo- 
hedral axes. The volume of the unit cell in a rhombohedral lattice is 
a®( 1 — cos a) V( 1 + 2 cos a). 

a is the length of the side of the unit rhombohedron. 
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Type A 10, The mercury structure. This structure is a simple 
rhombohedral lattice for which a = 70° 32', cos a = and a = 3-00 
A.U. It will appear rather like a distorted face-centred cubic 
structure. The planes of energy discontinuity are given by the 
equation 

2 

3 

(^2 %+^3 %+%%)} = 0 - 
od 

The first Brillouin zone associated with this structure is bounded by 
the set of planes {100}, {111}, and {101} in which all the. indices are 
positive or all negative; for example, (lOl) does not form a face of 
the zone. The nature of the zone is shown in Fig. 69. For a = 60"^, 
the first two sets of planes would mark out an octahedron and the 
third set a cube. It is seen that the zone is a distorted form of that 
shown in Fig. 61. The following details determine the form of the 
zone. Let 0 be the origin, then 

OA==OBr= 3/2V5a, 00 = V6/2V5a, DF = FH = 2V3/10a, 
FO ^ 3/5(1, OK = 6V3/10ct. 

The number of states per atom included within this zone is equal to 

2, and the number within the inscribed 
sphere, which touches at the points C, is 
equal to 47rV2/15 = 1*185. 

The free electron energies at the 

points A and C are as follows (in electron 
volts): 

J5^ = 7*5,, • 

Type A 7. The bismuth structure. This 
structure is based on a rhombohedral lat- 
tice for which 0 ^ = 57° 16', and a = 4*74 A.U. 
The unit cell contains two atoms with the basis 

(000; 2-^, 2% 2w), 
and the structure factor is 

~ 2 cos{27ra(^3L"i~^2~i~^3)}* 

The structure is almost a simple cubic structure, for the latter would 
be exactly realized if one were to set a = 60° and u = In the 
actual bismuth structure the two face-centred lattices of which a 



Fig. 69. Zone for mercury 
structure. 
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simple cubic is composed are displaced slightly relatively to each 
other. 

The metals which take the bismuth structure have 5 valency 
electrons per atom, and the physical properties of these metals 
suggest that the effective number of free 
electrons is very small. This implies the 
presence of an almost completely filled 
zone. We are therefore interested in a zone 
which contains 5 states per atom. The form 
of this zone is shown in Fig. 70. The sides 
parallel to the principal axes of the zone 
are formed by the planes {iTO}, whilst the 
3 planes forming the top of the zone and 
the 3 planes forming the bottom of the 
zone are respectively the sets {221} and Fm. 70. Zone for bismuth 
(221). The structure factors for the bound- 

^ the occupied states, as ex- 

ing planes are given below: plained in Chapter VI. 

Simple cubic 
structure 

6(P 
0-25 
0 
2 

It is to be observed that if there were no distortion from the simple 
cubic form, i.e. if were equal to there would be no energy dis- 
continuity over the planes {221}, but that even a small relative dis- 
placement of the two face-centred lattices -can produce a large value 
of ^ 221 - The physical properties of bismuth, particularly the dia- 
magnetism and the effects of very small traces of other metals in 
solid solution on the electrical conductivity and the diamagnetic 
susceptibility, show that the valency electrons in bismuth almost 
completely fill some Brillouin zone. When this is the case, the greater 
the energy gaps over the zone boundaries the lower will be the total 
energy, other things being equal.f In this way, then, we can see a 
simple reason for the relative displacement of the two face-centred 
lattices; it represents merely the tendency of the total energy to 
diminish as far as possible. 

f This may be seen by reference, for example, to Fig. 22 (a). The energy of electrons 
just below an energy gap is depressed. 



Bi 

Sh 

■ ■ As ,• 

a 

57° 16' 

56° 36' 

54° 7' 

u 

0*237 

0*233 

1 0*226 


0*794 

1*018 

1*369 


2 

2 ■■ 

2 
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2.5. Some typical alloy phases. A solid phase of an alloy is charac- 
terized by a particular lattice structure. The different atoms are in 
genera! distributed at random through the lattice, and their relative 
concentrations vary within the range of homogeneity of the phase, 
but each lattice point is occupied by an atom of some sort, and the 
lattice type remains the same throughout the range of the phase. 
The magnitudes of the lattice parameters, in general, vary slightly 
and continuously with the composition throughout a phase. 

A number of commonly occurring phases consist of structures 
which have already been described in connexion with the crystal 
structure of the elements. Most metals will form solid solutions with 
other elements. The structures of these solid solutions are identical 
with the structures of the solvent metal. An interesting phase which 
is not a solid solution but has a simple structure is the jS-phase 
characterized by a body-centred cubic lattice. This phase usually 
occurs when there are approximately 1*5 valency electrons per atom. 
For example, in the Cu-Zn system it occurs at approximately 50 
atomic per cent. Cu. 

Two other phases with structures that have already been described 
are the so-called e- and -phases with hexagonal approximately close- 
packed structures. The c-phase, which occurs when the number of 
valency electrons per atom is approximately 1*75, belongs to the 
type for which cja < the T^-phase, which is really a solid solution, 
belongs to the type for which cja > 

2.6. The y-structure.^ This is a rather complicated structure based 
on a cubic lattice with 52 atoms in the unit cell. The structure factor 
has been worked out by Bradley and Thewlis, J and we give below 
their values for the reflecting planes of small indices: 


Til 

{110} 

o 

o 

{211} 

{220} 

{300} 

{222} 

{321} 

{400} 

{330} 

{411} 


0-32 


0-32 

0 

0*32 

2*68 i 

1 

1-05 

0 

8*85 

5-63 


The form of the zone marked out by the planes {330} and {411} is 
shown in Fig. 71; altogether there are 36 faces. This zone contains 
exactly 90 states per unit cell of 52 atoms, or 1*731 states per atom. 
Since this phase invariably occurs when the valency electron to 
atom ratio is in the neighbourhood of 21/13 (== 1*615), it follows that 
the zone is almost completely full. The symmetrical nature of the 

t Cf. Jones, Proo. Boy. Soc. A, 144 (1934), 223. 
t Ibid. 112 (1926), 678. 
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zone is seen from the fact that the inscribed sphere contains 
97r/13V2 (= 1'54) states per atom, i.e. 88-4 per cent, of the total con- 
tent of the zone. . 

The following alloys are known to form 
a phase having this structure: Cu-Zn, 

Ag»Zn, Au-Zn, Cu-Cd, Ag-Cd, Au-Cd, 

Aii~Hg, Ag-Hg, Cu-Si, Cu~Al, Gu-Sn, 

Fe-Zn,' Co-Zn, Ni-Zn, Rh-Zn, Pd-Zn, 

Pt~Zn, M-^Cd, Na-Pb. ' 

The structure. This is a cubic 

structure with 20 atoms in the unit cell. 

The structure factor has been given by Zone for y-stmctxire. 

Preston, f whose values for the planes of low indices are given 
below: 

{210} I {21^ {220} 

1*38 0-63 1*26 

I ^ J ! L 

The planes {221} and {310} form a zone with 48 faces whose form is 
shown in Fig. 72. The volume of this zone is 971/60#, and, since the 
atomic volume is a^j 20, it follows that the 
zone contains 9-71/6 (= 1-62) states per 
atom. The number of states per atom 
contained within the inscribed sphere of 
the zone is equal to 9it/20 = 1*41. The 
known alloys which have this structure, e.g. 

AggAl, have an electron to atom ratio of 3/2, 
which is the same as that for the jS-body- 
centred cubic phase. 

The following are the substances so far Zone for |3-inaii- 

® ganese structure. 

known which have this structure: j8-Mn, 

Ag 3 Al(^'), Cu-Si(y), CoZiig, AugAl. 

2.7. The fluorspar structure. There are a number of metallic com- 
pounds which possess this structure,; they have interesting physical 
properties. They are the following: MggSn, MggPb, MggSi, MggGe, 
LigS, NagS, CugS, Cu 2 Se, BegC.,' The' valency electron, to atom ratio 
for this set of compounds is 8/3. 

The structure is based on a cubic lattice with 12 atomS' in the unit 

t PM. 5 (1928), 1198. 

z ■■ 



{300} {221} {310} {311} 


10*1 8*23 




3595.17 
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cell. It has the following basis, 

Sn (000, O^i, i0|, ,||0), 

Mo- 4-/111 13 3 3 1 3 3 31\ 
iVlg ±;U4 4 j 4 : 4 : 4 ) 4 4 4? 4 4 4/* 

The structure amplitude factor may therefore be written in the form 

jS = {x4jj+25jjCOs 

+ cos 7r(n3 + % ) + cos 7r(% + ^' 2 )} j 

where /I „ and J3„ are Fourier coefficients referring to the Sii and Mg 
atoms respectively. 

The volume of the zone marked out by the planes {220} is 16/a^, 
and therefore, since the atomic volume is a^/12, there are just 8/3 
states per atom enclosed within this zone. Its form is identical with 
that shown in Fig. 62. As the number of available valency electrons 
is just equal to the number of states within the zone, we are led 
to expect a small conductivity. Actually the pure compounds are 
found to be almost insulators. f That the high resistance is really due 
to a completed zone, and not due to polar binding, is shown by the 
fact that the molten alloy, where the zone structure is destroyed, has 
about the same conductivity as; for example, molten Sn. 

3. Factors determining the crystal structure 

3.1. The Hume-Rothery rule, Hume-RotheryJ was the first to 
point out that certain alloy structures with narrow ranges occur at 
a definite electron-atom ratio; the y-structure, which occurs at the 
ratio of 21 valence electrons to 13 atoms, is perhaps the best-known 
example. 

In Chap. I, § 6 we discussed the factors that determine the 
boundaries of a phase. We plotted the free energy F against c, the 
concentration, and found (cf. Fig. 9) that, if F increases suddenly as 
the concentration passes a given value, this concentration will mark 
the boundary of the phase that includes the pure metal and both 
boundaries of any narrow intermediate phase. Any such sudden 
increase of F must be due to the term jEJ(c), the energy at the absolute 
zero of temperature. Although no precise calculation of E{g) as a 
function of c has yet been carried out, we shall show below that it is 
possible to estimate quite simply the value of the concentration for 
any particular phase beyond which E(c) may be expected to show a 

t Norbiiry, Tram, Far. Soc. 16 (1921), 570. 

X The Metallic State, p. 328, Oxford (1931). 
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rapid increase. These critical concentrations are then to be com- 
pared with the observed phase .boundaries. 

We have shown in Chap. II, § 4.6 how to construct a function 
2N{E) giving the number of states per unit energy range. The form 
of 2N{E) for those states lying within the first Brillouin zone is 
indicated roiighlyf in Fig. 73. N{E) is given by tlie following general 
formula i r r 7 q 


where the integration is over the surface in /j-s])ace for which the 
energy is equal to E, I'lie area lying between tlie curve and the 
E-Sixis is equal to the total number 
of states within the zone. As the 
composition of an alloy within a 
single phase changes, the form of 
the N{E) curve may also change, 
but the area which it encloses 
remains constant. The maximum Fig. 73. Density of states in a Brillouin 
A (Fig. 73) occurs approximately 

for that value of the energy for which the energy surfaces just touch the 
boundaries of the Brillouin zones, J because grad E is then very small 
and therefore leads to large values of N{E), If we calculate the total 
energy of the electrons as a function of the number per unit volume, 
we shall find, therefore, that the energy increases especially rapidly 
when the electrons fill up the band to just beyond the point A 
(Fig. 73), for example, as shown by the shaded area. The number 
of electrons required to do this is given by the number which would 
fill the inscribed sphere of the Brillouin zone. This number, which is 
most conveniently expressed as a number of electrons per atom and 
denoted by is then to be compared with the electron-atom ratio 
of the phase boundary. The values of for the a-, jS-, and. y-phases 
are respectively T362, T480, and 1*538. 

The following table gives the electron-atom ratio of the boundaries 
of a-j jS-, and y-phases. The boundaries of the j8-phase invariably 
depend in a marked waiy on the temperature. The width of the phase 
becomes smaller as the temperature decreases, and in many cases a 



t The general form of this curve is given by mterpolating between tlio limiting 
cases discussed in.Chap. II, § 4.6., , . ' 

% For the body-eentred cubic structure investigated on p. B5 the maximum oceui’S 
at exactly this point., , 
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temperature is reached at which the boundaries meet each other. It 
is the electron concentration corresponding to this composition 
which is given in Table yi.. In some alloys, e.g. Au-Cd, the ^-phase 
appears to have a considerable range of homogeneity even at room 
temperatures. This may be due partly to the extreme slowness 
with which thermal equilibrium will be established between different 
phases at low temperatures. 

Table VI 


Alloy 

Electron-atom 
ratio of maximu?n 
solubility in 
a-pJiase 

Cii~Zn' 

1*384 

Cu-Al 

1*408 

Cu-Ga 

1*406 

Cu-Si 

1*420 

Cu--G© 

1*360 

Cu~Sn 

1*270 

Ag~Cd 

1*425 

Ag-Zn 

1*378 

Ag-Hg 

1*35 

Ag-In 

1*40 

Ag-AI 

1*408 

Ag—Ga 

1*380 

Ag-Sn 

1*366 

tiq (theoretical) 

1*362 


Alloy 

Electron-atom 
ratio of the 
p-phase boundary 
with smallest 
electron 
concentration 

Cu-Zn 

1*48 

Cu-Sa 

1*49 

Cu-Al 

1*48 

Au-Zn 

1*48 

Au-Cd 

1*49 

Au-Al 

1*370 

Ag-Cd 

1*50 

Cu-Si 

1*49 

(theoretical) 

1*480 


Alloy 

Electron-atom ratio of 
the y-phase boundaries 

Cu-Zn 

1*58 

1*66 

Cu-Cd 

1*60 

1*67 

Cu-Sn 

1*67 

1*67 

Cu-Al 

1*63 

1-7^ 

Ag-Zn 

1*58 

1*63 

Ag-Cd 

1*59 

1*63 

Ni-Zn 

1*52 

1*76 

(theoretical) 

1*538 



This table has been constructed by assuming that the various 
atoms contribute to the total number of valency electrons in the 
alloy according to the following scheme : 


Metal 

Valency electrons 
per atom 


Cu Ag Au Zn Cd Hg A1 In Ga Sn Si Ge Ni 
1 1 1 2 2 23334 440 


The fact that nickel contributes no valency electrons is particularly 
to be noted. In Chap. VI, § 4 it is shown that the elements Ni, Pd, 
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Pt contribute no valency electrons in alloys with Cn, Ag, and An^ so 
long as the electron-atom ratio is greater than 0*6. 

As we have stated, Hume-Rothery iSrst pointed out that particular 
alloy phases invariably occur at the same valency electron to atom 
ratios. He proposed the rules that the ^-phase is associated with an 
electron-atom ratio the y-phase with f|, and the c-phase (hexa- 
gonal closest packed) with |.f The preceding theoretical considera- 
tions show the importance of the electron-atom ratio in determining 
the phase formation. The precise ratios expressed as jficactions do 
not, however, appear to have special significance. 

It will be noticed that the explanation of the bismuth structure 
given on p. 167 is essentially the same as that advanced here for 
the Hume-Rothery alloys.^ 

3.2. Size of ions. The elements Cu, Ag, and Au have the close- 
packed cubic structure, while the alkalis are body-centred. For 
metals with only one electron per atom, the influence of the Brillouin 
zones on the energy is small; according to Fuchs|| the energies of 
the valency electrons in the two structures will differ, for equal 
atomic volume, by only about 10“^ e.v. per atom. As we have 


Metal 

Atomic 

number 

Strmture 

Metal 

Atomic 

number 

Structure 

Cu 

29 

cubic close-packed 

Ag 

47 

cubic close-packed 

Ni 1 

28 

93 99 99 

Pd 

46 

99 99 

99 

Co 

27 

hex. „ ,, 

Bh 

45 

99 99 

99 

Fe 

26 

body-centred cubicft 

Ru 

44 

hex, „ „ 

Mn 

25 

cubicft 

Mo 

43 

body-centred cubic 

Cr 

V 

24 

23 

body-centred cubic 

99 99 >» 

Nb 

42 

99 

99 99 


Metal 

Atomic number 

Structure 

Au 

79 

cubic close-packed 

Pt ; 

78 

99 99 99 

Ir 

77 

99 99 99 

Os 

76 

hex. „ „ 

Be 

75 

99 99 99 

W. ' 

74 

body-centred cubic 

Ta 

73 

99 99 99 


t The occmrence of the c-phase appears to coincide with the complete filling of the 
iiiner Brillouiii zone appropriate to the striietnre (cL Chap. V, § 2.3). 

t Cf. Chap. Ill, § 8.3 for some remarks on the colour of the brasses Gu-Zn. 

11 Proc. Roi/. Noc. A, 151 {1935)^ 

tt Cubic close-packed modification (y-Fe) above 920^ C, 
ft The structure is complicated, but is nearly body -centred. 
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seen, however, in the noble metals, the closed d shells of the ions 
must be regarded as touching, and the intense repulsive forces between 
them come into play. This repulsion between the ions obviously 
favours close packing. Fuchs has calculated that the energy per 
atom of copper in the body-centred structure would be 0-1 e.v. 
greater,. 

This conclusion is strengthened by an examination of the crystal 
structure of the transition metals; when the d shells are nearly full, 
and may be expected to repel each' other, the structure is close- 
packed; as, however, the number of vacant places in the d shell 
increases, presumably decreasing the repulsion, other structures occur. 
This- is shown on p. 173. 

Note added in proof, 

A discussion of the energy of the alloy phases similar to that of this chapter 
has recently been given by Konobejewski, A fin, d. Fhysik, 26 (1936), 97. 



VI 


HEAT CAPACITY AND MAGNETIC PROPERTIES Of THE 
METALLIC ELECTRONS 

1 , The Fermi distribution law 

In the preceding chapters we have considered the behaviour of the 
electrons in a metal at the absolute zero of temperature. We have 
found that there are a series of possible stationary states for an 
electron; the number of these stationary states, per unit volume of 
the metal, having energies between the values E, E+dE has been 
denoted (Chap. II, § 4.6) by N(E)dE. We have seen that the Pauli 
exclusion principle forbids more than two electrons to be in any one 
stationary state; it follows that, at the absolute zero of temperature, 
all states with energy below a certain maximum energy 
doubly occupied, and the higher states empty. is given by the 
equation r. 

i. Amax 

2 j N(E)dE = N, ( 1 ) 

0 

where N is the total number of electrons per unit volume. 

At finite temperatures there will be a number of electrons with 
energies greater than ^/Ccording to the Fermi-Dirac statistics, 

the probability t that a given quantum state of energy E is occupied 
is given by the 'Fermi-Dirac distribution function’ 


m 






the number of electrons having energy between E and E-{-dE is thus 

. ( 3 ) 

^ is here the thermodynamic potential per electron, so that 

^ U—Ts-i-pVr 

where u, s, and are the internal energy, entropy, and volume per 
electron. It is therefore a function of the temperature and may be 

t For a proof of the Fermi-Dirac (iistribution law cf. Sommerfeld and Bethe, 
f^andb. d. Phys. 24/2 {1933}, 339, or Fowler, Statistical Mec/ianiG^, Chap. 21. 
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' determined from the equation 

2 j N{E)f{E) dE = N, (4) 

the integration being over all energies for which is finite.f 

At finite temperatures the constant ^ is approximately, but not 
exactly, equal to the maximum electronic energy -®max ^^^e 
absolute zero of temperature. It follows that, for all ordinary metals 
and all temperatures T up to the melting-point, we may write| 


hT^l 


It follows, therefore, that /is approximately equal to unity for values 



Fig. 74. Fermi distribution function/ 
for the electrons in a metal. The elec- 
trons in states for which Ejlm greater 
than unity are ‘excited’. The functions 
are calculated for kT = 


.of E less than t, and falls exponen- 
tially to zero for E greater than 
^5 as illustrated in Fig. 74. 

We note that, for E—^^ kT, 
the number of electrons per energy 
range dE is, from (2), 

2N{E)e-(^~^^l^^dE. 

The variation with energy of the 
number of electrons at a given tem- 
perature is, therefore, Maxwellian, 
and the variation with tempera- 
ture approximately so, if one takes 


jEJ ^ as the zero of energy. 

We note also that the number of electrons in states with energies 
greater than I is, if N{E) may be taken as constant in the range 
considered, <» 

J (6) 

■, ■ ■ 


Such states may be termed ^excited’ 


1.1. Calculation of The constant $ which occurs in the Fermi 
distribution function (2) is not exactly equal except when 

jT == 0. At other temperatures it may be calculated from equation 


t Compare the classical (Boltzmann) distribution law 

where the constant G must be determined by (4). If $ is the free energy, C = 

t At a temperature of 1,000° C. Ij-T is equal to an energy of -is of an electron volt; 
is 1*53 e.v. for Cs, 6*7 for Ag. 
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(4). In order to solve this equation let us consider the integral 

00 . 

^m^nmdE, (o 

. '0 

where F is any function which vanishes for = 0. By partial 
integration one obtains 

00 

0 

Now dJIdE is a function which vanishes except in the neighbourhood 
oi E = I (of. Fig. 74). We therefore expand F{E) by Taylor’s 
theorem, 


F{E) = F{t)+{E-i)F'{l)+l{E-tfF''{lin..., 
and obtain from (7) 

-/ = L,F{Q+L^F'{t)^L.^F'’{l)+..., 

where 


( 8 ) 


df 






0 0 0 
It is easily seen that Lq = —1, == 0, and, writing {E~-^)jkT = e 

and remembering that 


^ 2 


oo 

/- 




— 00 

We see therefore from (6) and (8) that 

00 

,2 


{kTf. 


J 


f{E)^F{E) dE = Fa)+^(kTfF"a)+... . 


(9) 


E 


In onr case we set F{E) = j N(E) dE, 

O'" ' ' 

and hence obtain from (9) for the total number of electrons per unit 
volume 

" 'co'' ' C 

N = 2 jf{E)N{E) dE = 2 JW(F) dE +^{kTr(^\ 






If now we subtract equation (1) from the equation above, we obtain 

m 


X 

Ema,x 


2 j NiE)dE+^mi^_^ 


A a 


3596.17 
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But we have seen that -Eniax"~^ small, as is also the second term in 
this equation; we may therefore write, to a sufficient order of accuracy, 

2(C-^^axW(^max)+ y 


whence we see that, if T is not too large, 


Since at low temperatures ^ tends to 
in our subsequent work. 


(dJ^N\ 

\ dE j 


(10) 


•®max> write ^0 for 


2. Specific heat 

From Fig. 74 we see that, at temperatures much lower than 
Co/k, the number of electrons in excited states is proportional to 
and the mean energy of excitation is proportional to kT. The 
extra energy of the electron gas at a temperature T, due to thermal 
motion, is therefore proportional to {kT)^jlQ. Differentiating with 
respect to T, we see that the specific heat, per electron, is of the 
order k^Tjl^^, 


which is much less than the classical value -p, so long as IcT is small 
compared with 

We shall now obtain exact formulae for the specific heat. 

We require an expression for the total energy of the electrons (the 
lowest energy of the Fermi distribution being taken as zero). This 
is equal to " 00 . 

E = 2 ^ N{E)f{E)E dE. 

0 

For low temperatures, hT this may be evaluated at once from 

■ . E 

equation (9), by putting F{E) equal to J N{E)E dE; we obtain 

0 ■ 

2 f N(E)f{E)E dE = 2 { N{E)E dE 

i i ^ \ 

Of the two terms on the right, the first may be written 

U 

2 j N{E)E dE 
0 

The first of these two terms is equal to the energy of the electrons at 
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the absolute zero of temperature; the second, by (10), is equal to 


3 


(kTn, 


.(dm 


whence we see that E is equal to 

2 j N{E)E dE +l 7 Tm(U){kT)K 

0 

To obtain the contribution to the specific heat at constant volume, 
we must divide by the density p and differentiate with respect to T; 

c^==^WTN{QIp, ( 11 ) 

where Ni^o)lp is the number of states per unit energy range at the 
surface of the Fermi distribution for unit mass of metal. 

In the particular case of free electrons, or of a band that is nearly 
empty, we may write ^^2) 

where (7 is a constant. 

In this case we have, by integrating (12), N = and hence 

Na,)^iNIU. (13) 

Writing AjJJ the specific heat may be written in the form 

(14.1) 

where n (= Njp) is the number of electrons per unit mass; for the 
atomic heat we havej 

Gy = RT j Tq^ (14,2) 

where Uq is the number of free electrons per atom enad B the gas 
constant. 

For high temperatures an asymptotic expansion may be given J in 
powers of Tq/T, and is 


Cv = 


1 - 




(15) 


_ 1 _ 

6(277)5 V?') 

For intermediate values of TjT^, C„may be obtained by numerical 
integration, and is shown in Fig. 75. 

We call Tq the ‘degeneracy temperature’ of the electron gas. 

t Stoner, Phil, Mag. 21 (1936), 145, has given the expansion in ascending powers 
of TJTq to a further term ; he obtains, subject to (12), 

For arbitrary N{E), me Proc. Boy. Soc. A, 154 (1936), 656. 

t Stoner, ioc. cit., or Mott, Proc, Camb. Phil. Soc, 32 (1936), 108. 
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Formulae (14) and (15) are true also for a band that is nearly /tiZl, 
so that instead of (12) we have 

N(E) = C'^{E,-E). 

will then refer to the number of unoccupied states (positive holes) 
per unit volume, and I), will be equal to (En— E^„^ )lk' we may call 
kTf) the degeneracy temperature of the positive holes (i.e. of the 
unoccupied states). 

1-5 

k 

t-0 

0-S 


0 0-5 1-0 1-5 T/To Z-0 

Fig. 75. Heat capacity per electron of a degenerate electron gas. 



The specific heat has also been calculatedf for a case when N{E) 
vanishes except in a finite range. If one takes for F 

E = ~ |5(cos ifca, a + cos ky a + cos k^ a), 

which is the formula for the s band in a simple cubic lattice, { then 
E varies between the limits i-S. If there is one electron per atom, 
so that the band is half full, then one may obtain, writing B — kT^, 

Gy=5-68BTITs iT<Ts) 

It will be seen that (7^ -> 0 as T -» oo. 


2.1. Numerical valu^. If the energy is given in terms of the wave 
number by the formula E = oiE%^l2m, then (cf. Chap. II, equation 

rp - r Ih - 

^0 “ ® I 1> (Ifi) 


where N is the number of electrons per unit volume, a is unity for 
free electrons. Assuming one electron per atom and setting a = 1, 


t Unpublished. 


t Cf. p. 68. 
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the following are the theoretical values for certain metals: 

Li Na K Cu Ag\ \ Au 

10"-^ (degrees) 55 36-5 24 :'82 64 ^ '64 

We see, therefore, from (14) that the contribution to the atomic 
heat from the electrons is small in normal metals, if the electrons 
behave as Tree electrons’; for silver at room temperatures it is about 
0*04 cal. /degree, whereas that due to the lattice vibrations is about 
6 cal./degree. We shall see, however, in § 5 that in the transition 
metals the positive holes in the d shells give a much larger contribu- 
tion. 

Explicit formulae for the heat capacity of the electrons in terms 
of iV' are, from (14) and (16), 

^ 4:7r'^mk^T [3N\\A 

or, with a = 1 as for free electrons, 

= 3*26 X lO-^nl{Alp)^T cal. per degree per gm. atom (17) 
(^ = atomic weight, /> = density, 72 .q = number of electrons per 
atom). 

For comparison we give the formula for the heat capacity due to 
lattice vibrations, which is, at low temperatures, 

dy = 468(y/02>)^ cal. degree per gm. atom. (18) 

For silver (©^^ = 2 1 5"^ K.), formulae (17) and (18) give at 2"’K. 

^ I electrons 0-00031 

^ (lattice vibrations 0*00037. 

2.2. Comparison with experiment As we have seen, for normal 
metals the specific heat due to the free electrons is negligible in 
comparison with that due to the lattice vibrations except at very 
low temperatures (r-v 2°K.). In order to test the formula (17), it is 
natural to choose elements which are not supraconductors; because 
in supraconductofs therQ is a discontinuity in the specific heat at the 
transition "point. 

Keesomf and Ms collaborators have measured the specific heat of 
the non-supraconductive elements Ag and Zn between 1*7° K. and 
4°K. They have found that the specific heat is greater than that 
given by extrapolating the Debye law. It was, however, diflicxdt 

t Of. Keesom-and Kok, Fhysica, 1 (1934), 770, where references to earlier work 
are given. 
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to calculate the part of the specific heat due to the free electrons, 
because at somewhat higher temperatures Debye’s 0 is not quite 
constant.f However, by extrapolating to lower temperatures the 
part of the 0 curve belonging to higher temperatures, the part of the 
atomic heat due to lattice vibrations was estimated, and subtracted 
from the observed atomic heat. The values obtained for silver are 

shown in Fig. 76. The full line shows 
the specific heat of the free elec- 
trons calculated froni (17) assuming 
one free electron per atom. The ap- 
parent falling off at the higher tem- 
peratures is not yet established with 
certainty, since the atomic heat of the 
free electrons is only a small part of 
the total heat at these temperatures,! 
and, as we have stated, the calcula- 
tion of the energy of vibration depends 

on an extrapolation from higher tern- 

T 2 4 ^ ^ 

\ peratures. 

Fig. 76. Linear term in the atomic ^ v i • -rr- 

heat of silver. Zn shows a Similar behaviour; Kee- 

® observed (Keesom and Kok); gofn and Kok (loc. cit.) estimate that 

full line calculated from formula (17). i •ji • j 

the best agreement with experiment 

would be obtained by assuming rather less than one free electron per 

atom in formula (17). 

Critescu and Simon|| have observed for Be a maximum in the 
neighbourhood of 11° K., which is probably to be attributed to the 
behaviour of the metallic electrons, but is not in agreement with (14). 

Transition metals are discussed in § 5.2; they have an electronic 
specific heat much larger than that of normal metals. 

The specific heat of supraconducting elements shows a discon- 
tinuity at the transition point. Below the transition point the ele- 
ments investigated, tin,ft thallium,!! lead, JJ and bismuth,!! follow 
the law far more accurately than the non-supraconductors.- For 
thallium, for instance, the value of at 1*3 is 78*82° and at 2*36° 

t Probably for the reason discussed in Chap. I, § 1,2. 

t About 18 per cent, at 4° K., as compared with 50 per cent, at the lowest tempera- 
tures measured, T67° K. || Zeita^J, Phys, Chem. B, 25 (1934), 378. 

ft Gf. Keesom and Kok, Physical 1 (1934), 175, where results for thallium and 
references to earlier papers are given. 

iX Cf. Keesom and van den Ende, Comm, Leid, 203d (1929); 213c (1931). 
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(the transition point) 77*23. Directly above the, transition point 
© 2 ) is 80*36. No term in the specific heat proportional to ^ appears 
therefore to exist. Interesting conclusions have been drawn from 
this fact by Kok.f 


3» Magnetism; introduction 

With respect to their magnetic properties, solids may be divided 
into three classes. These are: 


(1) Strongly paramagnetic substances, having a susceptibility 
dependent upon the temperature. The rare earths and their salts 
are the best-known example. The strong paramagnetism is due to 
the presence of a free, or nearly free, magnetic core in the atom. The 
volume susceptibility is given for cores in doublet S states by the 


Langevin-Debye formula^ 



(19) 


(N = number of magnetic cores per unit volume, /z = magnetic 
moment of core.) The discussion of this type of magnetism lies 
outside the scope of this book.|| 

(2) Feebly paramagnetic or diamagnetic substances. This class 
includes the great majority of metals. The atomic susceptibility 
(XlO®) varies from —273 (Bi) to 555 (Pd). The dependence on 
temperature is usually small. The paramagnetic metals Pd, Mn, etc., 
form an intermediate class between (1) and (2), 

(3) Ferromagnetic substances. This class includes only Fe, Co, 
and Ni and certain alloys and compounds containing these metals 
or Mn or Gr, and some of the rare earths. They will be discussed 
in § ,7. 

In the ferromagnetic metals, we know from the gyromagnetic 
effect that the magnetic carriers are electrons (Lande g^-factor equal 
to 2). The interaction forces between the cores are therefore suffici- 
ently strong to quench the orbital momentum of the incomplete 
shells, so that they are not free to turn in a magnetic field. It is highly 
probable that even in the most paramagnetic metals of class (2), such 
as Pd, the interaction between the incomplete shells is at least as 


t iVatoe, 134 (1934), 532;^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

j We omit the factor 3 usually given in the denominator, so that, for the moment 
of an electron, we must take instead of V3e^/2mc. 

i| Cf., for example. Van Vleck, Electric and Magnetic Susceptibilities ^ Oxford (1932). 
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strongf as in the ferromagnetic elements, though of a different sign, 
so that the coupling between spin and orbital motion is broken down 
and the orbital motion quenched. When an external field is applied, 
therefore, some of the spins will turn over, giving rise to paramagnet- 
ism, but there is no question of this happening to any of the orbits. 
This ‘spin paramagnetism’ is discussed in the next section. The 
orbital motion will not, however, be unaffected by the field; currents 
will be induced, leading to an induced moment. For closed shells 
these induced currents always give diamagnetism. For any electrons 
which can contribute to an electric current (incomplete shells, valence 
electrons, etc.) the contribution to the magnetism may be of either 
sign, but is usually negative. This susceptibility due to orbital 
motion is discussed in § 6. 

4. Weak spin paramagnetism 

Paulif was the first to point out that electrons in a metal, obeying 
the Fermi-Dirac statistics, would yield a, small paramagnetism, in 
general approximately independent of temperature. This was the 
first application made of the neWly discovered Fermi-Dirac statistics 
to the theory of metals. This paramagnetism will now be discussed. 

We denote by ja the Bohr magneton 

(I — eKj2mc. 

Then, in an external magnetic field H, the energy of an electron can 
take two values: either —H^i if the spin points parallel to the field, or 
if it points aqtiparallel. If there is nothing to prevent it, an 
electron with antiparallel spin will turn its spin parallel to the field, 
the energy being transferred to the lattice vibrations. In a metal, 
however, this is impossible for most of the electrons, because the 
states with parallel spin are already occupied. At any finite tempera- 
ture T, however, a small number of electrons will be in excited 
states. The number of such electrons is of the order: 

I'/ToXtotal number of electrons, 

as formula (5) shows, where 2o is the Fermi limiting temperature 
(cf. § 2), equal to about 64,000° for silver, though much less for the 
positive holes in the d shells of the transition metals (cf § 5). Now 
each of these electrons will behave, qualitatively, as it would in the 
classical theory, and thus give a contribution to the susceptibility 

t Cf. §§ 5, 7. 


t Zeits.f. Phys. 41 (1926), 81. 
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of about pL^l'kT {cf, § 3). The volume' susceptibility of the ' metal is 
thus' approximately Np^jkTQ, where N is the number of electrons, per 
unit volume. The susceptibility .is therefore independent of tem- 
perature, so long as T is small, compared with Tq. 

It is to be emphasized that the electrons in an insulator make no 
coiitrib'iitioii to the spin paramagnetism, because, in any Brillouin 
zone which contains any electrons, all the states are occupied. 

We shall now obtain the exact formula for the susceptibility. 'At 
the absolute zero of temperature the calculation is elementary. The 
occupied electronic states are- those which have least energy, so that 
in the absence of a magnetic field there will be two electrons in each 
state with energy less than the' maximum energy no 

electrons in higher states. If now a magnetic field if is imposed, 
electrons with their spins parallel to the field have their energy 
lowered by an amount Hfi, and electrons with their spins antiparallel 
raised by the same amount. We denote byf N{E)dE the number of 
electronic states, per unit volume, in the energy range E to E~{-dE^ in 
the absence of a field. Then, when the field is applied, the number of 
states with spin parallel to the field in the energy range E to E-^dE is 

N{E+Hii)dE, 
and the number wdth spins antiparallel is 

N{E-Hfi)dE. 

As in the absence of the field, all states with energy up to a certain 
maximum ^ will be full. The magnetic moment cr per unit volume 
will then be given by 

■ ■■■ 

a == j [N(M+HiJi.)--N{E--Hix)]dE, (20) 

whieh gives ■ ■ a === fi j N{E)dE, ■, 

Even for the strongest fields obtainable, 300,000 gauss, if /x is only 
1*7 X 10"”^ e.Vi^, and so we may write ff/x So, So ~ Iq, ^nd lieiiGe / 

>=2ff^W(So); 
the volume susceptibility is therefore' . , 

K 2/xW(So), (21) 

f N{E) is the number of states, 2N{E) the number of electrons. Cf. Chap. II, 
§4.6.' ■ 

3595.17 U jrj 
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where N{E) is the number of quantum states per unit energy interval 
and per unit volume of the metal. 

At finite temperatures the magnetic moment is, by analogy with 

( 20 ), 

a = p J dE, 

where f (E) is the Fermi distribution function (§1). Since H may be 
taken to be small, this gives for the susceptibility 


H 




For temperatures not too large, a calculation similar to that of 
§2.1givest 


;c = 2/x2A(^o) 




(22) 


In the particular case of free electrons, or of a nearly empty zone 
(cf. Chap. II, § 4.6) when N{E) ~ C^E, formula (22) beeomesj (cf. 
equation (13)) 

■■ " ■ ' (23) 


^ siV/x^r 

' ’TL 12 W'" 


2 12\T„ 

where JcTq = and N is the number of electrons per unit volume. In 
this case, also, we may obtain a formula for the susceptibility valid 
for large TjT^, viz.H 


Nil? 


J, 

'.37(2. 


_ /?o\l 

'Tr)\Tj ■■ 


(24) 


The value of k for intermediate values may be obtained by numerical 
integration, and is shown in Fig. 77. 

Formulae (23) and (24) are true also for a nearly full zone, where 
N{E) — C-^{Eq~E), if IcTq = Eq—Iq and N refers to the number of 
unoccupied states (positive holes) per unit volume (cf. p. 180). 

If the energy is given in terms of the wave number k by 
E = a.h%^l2m (cf. Chap. II, § 4.6), then Tq is given by (16), and the 
volume susceptibility at low temperatures is, from (23), 

4ima®/3A\4 

For free electrons a = 1. 


(25) 


t Cf. Sommerfeld and Bethe, Ha?i«?6. 24/2 (1933), 476. 

j Stoner, Proc. Roy. Soe. A, 152 (1935), 672, equation (6.1), gives an expression for 
the variation of K with H. 

II Mott, Proc. Oamb. Phil. Soc. 32 (1936), 108 ; Stoner, loo. cit. 
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Physically the temperature dependence of k can be described as 
follows: At low temperatures, aS' we have seen, the number of 



Fig. 77. Theoretical susceptibility of an electron gas. 

I. Exact. n. Classical. HI. Formula (23). 

electrons which are free to turn in the field is proportional to T, and 
by (19) the susceptibility per electron inversely proportional to T. 
At temperatures comparable with Tq, however, the electron gas 
becomes non-degenerate and all the electrons (or positive holes) are 
free to turn; their number cannot therefore increase, and hence the 
susceptibility decreases as the temperature rises. 

4.1. Numerical values. '¥ot the conduction electrons in such metals 
as copper or silver or the alkali metals we may assume qualitatively 
that the electrons behave as though they were free,t i.e. as if the 
periodic field of the lattice could be neglected; putting a = 1 in 
(25), we thus have for the volume susceptibility 

K = l-88xlO~6(p7^o/A)^ (25.1) 

or for the atomic susceptibility 

l-88x lO~%|(A/p)b (25.2) 

Here A is the atomic weight, p the density, and Wq the number of 
electrons per atom. With ^ 0 = 1 , this gives k = 10”® for copper, with 
comparable or smaller values for all the other elements. 

For the d electrons in the transition elements, 2]) is much smaller 
than the value given by (16), and the magnetic susceptibility there- 
fore greater. ■ This is discussed in § 5. 


t Cf. Appendix I. 
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4.2. ' Comparison with experiment. Comparison of forimilae (23), or 
(25)' with experiment is difficult, for the following reasons: Firstly, 
there is often considerable divergence in the experimental values of 
K, which may be ascribed to the presence of ferromagnetic iinpuiities. 
Secondly, .in order to obtain the ^susceptibility of the conduction 
electrons^ one must subtract from the observed susceptibility the 
diamagnetic (and therefore negative) contribution of ions, which is 
not always easy to estimate accurately. The susceptibility of the 
ions is often numerically greater than that of the conduction electrons. 
Thirdly, in order to obtain the spin paramagnetism, one must 
subtract from the observed values the theoretical diamagnetic 
susceptibility of the conduction electrons (cf. § 6). For perfectly 
free electrons this should be exactly one-third of the spin para- 
magnetism; but this relation is not even approximately true unless 
the ‘effective mass’| of the electrons in the lattice is nearly equal to 
that of a free electron. 

(a) Alkali metals. Table VII gives the calculated susceptibilities, 
taken from the article of Sommerfeld and Bethe (p. 475; Sommerfeld 
and Bethe give volume susceptibilities), and the observed values, 
taken from Stoner {Magnetism and Matter^ p. 509, London (1934)). 


Table VII 

Mass susceptibility 10^ of the alkalis 



Li 

Na 

K 

Rd 

as 

Density . , . . . . 

Spin susceptibility calc, from (25), with 

0-534 

0-97 

0-86 

1*52 

1-87 

a - 1 . .. .. . . . .. 

Diamagnetism of conduction electrons, 

1-5 

0-68 

0-60 

0-32 

0-24 

calc, from (43) . . . 

-0-5 

-0-23 

-0-20 

-0-11 

-0*0:8,. 

Diamagnetism of ions (obs.)f 

-0-1 

— 0-26 

-0-34 

-0-33. 

-.0-29 

Total susceptibility (calc.) . . . 

0*9 

' 0*2 '"j 

0-06 


-0*15:. 

/Honda and Owenji 

0-5 

* 0-51 

0-40 

0-07 i 

-0*10 

Observed suscepti- Sucksmithtf • 

bility McLeiman, Buedy, 

andCohentt 


0*59 

0-51 

. .0-07 

. -0-05 


0-59 

','0'-45 

0-17" 

, 40-20 

VLanellil . . . 


0-65 

0-54:, 


^''4-0'22:,' 


f The effective mass is defined on p. 05. 

t Deduced from the measurements of Ikenmeyer, Ann, d, Physik, 1 (1029), 169, 
on the alkali halides, except for Li where it is calculated by wave mechanics, 
jj Ibid. 37 (1912), 657. 

tt Ptiil, Mag. 2 (1926), 21. ft Proc. Roy. Soc, A, 116 (1927), 468. 

nil P%^. Pet;. 35 (1930), 977. 
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We see that, except for lithium, the observed susceptibility is 
algebraically greater than, the calculated susceptibility by an amount 
less than, but comparable with, the calculated spin susceptibility. 
We may conclude from this, either that N{E) is greater and hence the 
breadth of the Fermi distribution less than would be the case for free 
electrons, or that 'correlation’^ forcesf are important and increase the 
paramagnetism (cf. Chap. IV, p. 141). In view of the considerations 
■summarized in Appendix I, we believe that N{E) is not much greater 
than for free electrons, except perhaps for lithium, and that the diver- 
gence between theory and experiment is due to the correlation forces. 

The dependence of the susceptibility on temperature has been 
investigated by SucksmithJ and found to be small. For Na, for 
example, y increased from 0-585 at 0° to about 0-61 at the melting- 
point (97*5'^ C.), where it fell to 0-59. The small change in melting 
shows that the magnetism does not depend much on the crystal 
structure. It has been suggested by Stoner|| that the increase with 
temperature is due to the thermal expansion, which is of course 
greater for Na than for less compressible metals. 

(6) Metals' Cu, Ag, Au, Mg, Ca, Sr, Ba, Al, Pb. Estimates of the 
diamagnetism of the ions have been made by So'mmerfeld and Bethe, 
loc. cit. 475, and by Stoner, loc. cit. 511-14. For all these elements 
except Ba the paramagnetism of the conduction electrons ^obtained 
by subtracting this from the observed values lies between 1-5 and 
2-5x10“® per cm.®, whereas the values calculated from (25) give 
from 0-6 to 1 X 10”®; this again we believe to be due to correlation 
forces, especially since, for the di- and tri valent metals, the formula 
(20) of Chapter II for N{E) will represent an over-estimate (of. Fig. 
40). Ba has a larger susceptibility (6-6x 10“® per cm.®). The suscepti- 
bility of some of these metals is discussed further under diamagnetism. 

5V, The transition metals 

BA: ' General discussion. The free atoms of these metals have an 
incomplete d shell either in the ground state or (in the case of 
palladium) in excited states of small energy. . In the solid staterdhey 
are distinguished by ferromagnetism or by strong 'paramagnetism, 
and by comparatively low electrical conductivity. 

t These forces w© sometimes referred 40 ’ as Exchange’ forces, or ‘interchange’ 
forces. We prefer to keep this term for discussions which start from the Londoii- 
Heitler approximation, ,e.g. § 7.5. 

t Phil, Mag, 2 (imC), 21. |1 Froc. Bog, Soc, A, 152 (1935), 672. 
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In this chapter we shall confine our attention for the most part to 
the triad, nickel, palladium, and platinum, which come before copper, 
silver, and gold in the periodic table. The other metals have been 

investigated less fuUy from a theoretical 
Je%f — 'e point of "view. 

Tig. 78 shows the lowest excited states 
15- of nickel; those of platinum and palla- 

diumf are similar. It will be noticed 

““ — <s that states with the electron configura- 

^ ^ tions 3d®4s2, SdHs^, and exist within 

a range of 1-5 e.v. This is less than the 
binding energy per atom of the metal 
(4 e.v.). It follows that, in the metal, the 
■ wave function for each atom will be a sum 

of the atomic wave functions corresponding 

— to several states with different electron con- 

ol figurations. Thus if ii,, ^i, d'o represent 

„ atomic wave functions formed by the 
Pig. 78. Excited states of . -.i .1 

nickel, in electron volts, with superposition of states With the COn- 
"two, on6j, or no *hol6s’ in til© d 
shell. * 6 

ZdHs\ UHs\ 3#°, 

respectively, the wave function in an atom of the solid will be of 

the form ^2 ^ 2+^1 ^ 1 +^ 0 '/'o- 

The mean number per atom of electrons in s states is then 

2\A,\^+\A,\^ ( 26 ) 


With such a wave function, at any moment of time some of the 
ions in the crystal will be closed shells, others will have one positive 
hole and others two. The number of ions with two positive holes 
will be equal to \A.y[^, the number with one to and so on. 

It is characteristic of these metals that the radius of the wave 
function of the d state is considerably smaller than that of the 
s state, as shown in Fig. 57, where the wave functions of Cu are 
shown, which will be similar to those of M. Our discussion of their 
properties will be based on the assumption that, in consequence, 
nearly all the binding energy is due to electrons with es wave functions, 
the ‘exchange' interaction between the ri wave functions being much 


t For Pd th© state i$ th© lowest. 







t 

I 
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smaller, less than 1 e.v. per atom (cf. Chap. IV, § 3.3). The strong 
interaction between the s electrons almost quenches their magnetic 
moment, the s electrons contributing to the metal only a small spin 
paramagnetism of the type discussed above. On the other hand, the 
weakness of the interaction between the incomplete d shells makes 
possible the strong paramagnetism of palladium and of platinum 
and the ferromagnetism of nickel and of similar elements. 

A discussion on the lines of the London-Heitler theoryf of the 
cohesive forces of a metal such as nickel, based on a wave function 
of the type (94), has not yet been given; a discussion of the ferro- 
magnetism has been given by Wolf J and will be referred to later. 
We shall give here a discussionj] based on the Bloch theory (Chap. II, 
§ 4), which, though unfitted without important modificationsff for 
a quantitative calculation of the energy, yet gives a qualitatively 
correct account of a variety of phenomena. 

The Bloch theory is essentially a one-electron theory, the inter- 
action between the electrons being neglected except in so far as it 
can be represented by a static field. We assume, therefore, the exist- 

ence in the nickel atom of independent M and 45 states lying close 
together. When, however, the atoms are brought together into a 
lattice, each quantized state broadens 
out into a band of allowed energies 
(Fig. 79); but, because the 3d orbits 
(wave functions) are small (see above), 
the broadening of the d band will be 
considerably less than that of the s 
band. The density of states]||| N{E) in 
the two bands will therefore appear as 
in Fig. 80; the number of states, 

J R{E) dEy is five per atom in the d 
band and one in the s band. We see 
that the density of states is much greater in the d band than in the 
s band. .' 

Since in nickel or in palladium there are ten electrons to be shared 
between the two zones, it is clear that, if in a crystal of N atoms the 

t Of. Chap. IV, § 1.2. % Zeits.f, Phys. 70 (1931), 519, 

II Mott, Proc, 47 (1935), 571^^^ 

tt te. the correlation between the positions of the electrons (cf. Ghap. IV, § 2,2). 

tt Gf.,Chap.,II, § 2... , . 

,1111 'N{E) is defined in Chap. II, § 4.6. . 



Fig. 79. Allowed energies as a func- 
tion of interatomic distance (d). 
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number of s electrons is pN, there is also an equal number pN of 
positive holes in the d zone. For copper, on the other hand, with eleven 
available electrons, the experimental evidence shows that the d band 
is full (cf. Appendix I), and there is thus owe s 
electron per atom. The occupied states in the 
two metals are shaded in Fig. 80’. 

Nickel There is a good deal of evidence that for 

I „ -5“ nickel, and also for the similar metal palla- 

w dium,t the number p of positive holes per atom 

is 0-55-0-6. This evidence will be reviewed 
below. Also for cobalt there are about 0-7 s 
electrons and 1 -7 positive holes in the d band. 

We shall see in § 7.3 that for nickel, at any 
rate, I Aa i in equation (26) is considerably larger 
Fio. 80. Density of than | Aj | ; in most ions of metallic nickel there 
states N(E) in nickel and Y(?ill therefore be two positive holes or none. 

COlD'DCr 

As Fig. 78 shows, the energy of these positive 
holes depends markedly on whether their spins are parallel or anti- 
parallel; Fig. 79 is therefore an over-simplification; in reality, any 
d ion may be excited into a state where the 'holes' have antiparallel 
spins, the work required for this being of the order of a volt. 


X-ray absorption edge 

Perhaps the most direct experimental evidence of the truth of the h^^pothesis 
that in transition elements there are empty d states with very large N(E) is 
provided by the work of Veldkamp on the X-ray absorption edge of the metals 
tantalum and tungsten. This is discussed in Chap. Ill, § 9.2. 

5.2. Specific heat We have seen in § 2 that at ordinary tempera- 
tures the conduction electrons in a metal such as copper form a 
nearly degenerate gas, and make only a small contribution to the 
heat capacity, of the order per gm. atom 

AC^ ^ 0*000I^r cal. degree. 

The assumption, however, that for the d electrons the density of 
states is much greater than for the s electrons, leads to the conclusion 
that, if the d band is not full, it will make a much larger contribution 
to the specific heat. 

For Ni, Pd, and Pt, since the number (0-55-0-6) per atom of 
d states which are unoccupied is small compared with the total 


t For platinum we have no definite evidence. 
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number (ten), it will probably not involve serious error if we assume 
for the d band near the surface of the Fermi distribution 

N{E)^G^{E,^E), ( 27 ) 

where is the maximum energy of the d band. With this assump- 
tion we may apply the formulae of § 2 to the positive holes in the 
d band. We denote by kT^ the energy interval between Eq (the head 
of the band) and the highest occupied state at the absolute zero of 
temperature. We may then apply formula (14); we obtain for the 
extra term in the atomic heat due to the electrons^ 

AG^ = -|7r%Qi2y/TQ cal. per gm. atom 

for temperatures T small compared with 

Keesom and Clark J have measured the atomic heat of nickel 
between 1*1 and 19*0°K. and, subtracting the estimated contribu- 
tion due to the lattice, find an additional term equal to 0*001744^ 
cal. per gm. atom. This gives for Tq, assuming to be 0*6 (cf. p. 197), 

= 3,470° (nickel). 

This result is discussed further in relation to the ferromagnetism in 
§§ 7.4, 7.6. 

Simon and Pickard] | have measured the specific heat of palladium 
in the same range, and find an additional term 0*0031 cal. per gm. 
atom, giving a value of Tq, with Wq == 0*55 (cf. p. 199), 

T^== 1,750 (palladium). 

Two other methods of estimating Tq for this element are discussed in 
Chap. VII, §§ 7 and 14, which give values of Tq of the same order of 
magnitude. 

The low values of Tq will have the further result that the electron 
gas (or rather the positive hole gas) becomes non-degenerate at com- 
paratively low temperatures, so that each ^positive hole’ contributes 
an amount p to the specific heat. As Pig. 7 5 shows, at a temperature 
-|2]j the specific heat per particle has risen to l*25jfc, so that we should 
expect at this temperature that the additional specific heat would 
be ACy = 1*25x0*6x12 == 1-5 cal. pergm. atom. 

f We shall see in § 7 that a further term, proportional to T^', must be added to the 
heat capacity of ferromagnetic materials at low temperatures, representing the heat 
required to demagnetize the body. This has not been observed at present. The 
existence of the two additional terms was first pointed out by Epstein, Phys. Rev. 
41 (1932), 91. 

} Physica, 2 (1935), 513; see also Clusius and Goldmann, Zeits. f, pkys. Chem. B, 
31 (1936), 237. 11 Pickard, Namre, 138 (1938), 123. 

3505.17 Q <5 
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We give below the measured atomic heats Cy of palladiiini and 
platinum compared with those of copper, silver, and gold: 


Observed atomic heats at constant volume (G^), in cal degree pet' 

gm, atom 


T°'a. 

PdX 

Ptf 

Cut 

Agt 

Aut 

500 

6*594 

6*38 

6*2 

6-0 

6*0 

900 

7*072 



6-13 


1,000 

7*146 

6*65 

6*5 


6*12 

1,300 

7*251 

. . 




1,500 

. ' 7*232 





1,600 . 


-1 


1 



The values, especially for palladium, rise considerably above the 
corresponding values for the noble metals ;|| they are not, however, 
as great as the low value of Tq for palladium suggests, since at 1 ,000^^ C. 
the 'positive hole gas' should be practically non-degenerate, giving 
an excess specific heat 0*6xfi2 1*8 cal. per gm. atom. It is not 

certain, however, what effect the coupling between the positive holes 
discussed above will have on the specific heat. 

Nickel has a very considerable excess specific heat above the Curie 
temperature of about 1*3 cal. per gm. atom. This is discussed further 
in § 7.4. 

5.3. Paramagnetism, Palladium, platinum, and sonle of the other 
transition metals are strongly paramagnetic. There is no direct 
proof that this paramagnetism is entirely due to spin; but we know 
that spin is responsible for the ferromagnetism of nickel both below 
and above the Curie point (cf. § 7.1), and these paramagnetic metals 
are probably similar in this respect. 

No calculations of the magnetic susceptibility of such substances 
based on the London-Heitler model have yet been given. If we use 
the Bloch model, and make the assumption (27) above, then the 

t Jaeger and Rosenblum, Proc, Amaterdmi Amd, 33 (1930), 467. Hokmann 
(Festschrift J . Siebert, Hanau (1931)) obtains rather smaller values for Pd, viz. 6*6900 
at 800° C., 6*7544 at 900° C, 

X The mean of several determinations, ef. Eucken, Handb. d. exp. Phys. 8 (1929), 

1 , 221 . 

li For tungsten also the atomic heat rises above the classical value, and accord- 
ing to Magnus and Holzmann (Ann. d. Physik, 3 (1929), 585) reaches the value 6*44 
at 900° 0. Both for tungsten and for platinum it has been suggested that the effect 
is due to the anharrnonic terms in the potential energy of the lattice waves, ef. Chap. 
I, § 2, but it seems to us probable that it is mainly due to the electrons, as explained 
here. 
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susceptibility is given in terms of a single parameter To (of. (23)) if 
the number of elementary magnets per atom is known. 

In Fig. 81 we show the observed values of l/y^ for palladium and 
platinum, and also for nickel. The theoretical curves are the same as 
those shown in Fig. 77, with Uq, here the number of positive holes in 
the d shell, equal to 0-6 in both cases, and with the following values 
for To.- p^ 

To 500° K. 1,500° K. 



0 100 200 300 ^00 500 600 700 BOO^'K 


Fig. 81. Reciprocal of atomic susceptibility for Pd and Pt. 

Observer, 

* Guthrie and Bourland.f + Foex (different specimens). J 

O Vogt. II X Onnes and Oosterhuis.ff 

Full lines are theoretical curves obtained as explained in text. 

Inset: reciprocal of atomic susceptibility of nickel (U). 

The agreement is good considering that the theoretical formula con- 
tains only a single unknown parameter being determined from 
other data. On the other hand, we believe that this value of Tq is too 
small and that the agreement is mainly accidental, for the following 
'reason. ,■ , , ■ 

' The, parameter determines alsov the specific heat; as we^ may 

' " , t (1931),, 308. % J, d. Phys, et le Rad.. 4,(1933),. 517. : . 

' ' 11 ..dwK 14 (1931),, L 

It Honda and Takagi, Reports 1 (1911), 229. 
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see from Fig. 75, at a temperature equal to the electronic heat 
capacity per particle has already risen to the value 1-25A:; thus at 
room temperature we should expect an additional contribution to 
the heat capacity of 

0-6 X l-2i2 1-4 cal. per gm. atom, 

which is not observed (cf. p. 194). 

We believe, then, that the susceptibility of the transition metals 
is due to electrons in the comparatively narrow d bands, but that, 
especially for Pd and Pt, the large susceptibility can only be accounted 
for by the terms in the energy which are neglected in the approxima- 
tion used here. These terms are discussed in Chap. IV, § 2.2 under 
the heading of ‘correlation forces’ ;f it was shown there that, owing 
to the tendency of electrons with parallel spins to keep away from 
each other and thus to lower the energy, these terms always increase 
the susceptibility of a metal, if they do not make it ferromagnetic. 

5.4. Alloys of the transition metals. The magnetic properties of 
alloys of the transition metals have, of course, been extensively 
investigated. We can discuss here only certain results which are of 
especial mterest in view of .the theoretical considerations of this 
chapter. J 

{a) Alloys of niclcd. We take for an example the copper-nickel 
series. These alloys form a face-centred ci;|bic lattice with no super- 
structure for all compositions. The coppeR atom {Z = 29) contains 
one electron more than nickel {Z — 28). ThWefore, to a first approxi- 
mation,' if a nickel atom is replaced by a copper atom in an alloy 
we may suppose that the lattice is unaltered except that an extra 
electron IS added. 

Now the addition of extra electrons to the nickel lattice wiU raise 
the energy of the surface of the Fermi distribution. , In Fig. 80 the 
point marked A will be moved to the right. As Fig. 80 shows, 
the density of states in the d band is very much greater than in the 
s band. Therefore, nearly all of the extra electrons will go into the 
d band so long as there remain any vacant places in it. We know 
(p. 222) that the number of vacant places in the d band of nickel is 

t We prefer not to refer to them as ‘exchange forces’, since they are quite different 
from the ‘exchange integral’ which occurs when we start from the London-Heitler 
approximation (§ 7.5). 

J Most of the considerations of this section are taken from a paper by Mott, 
Ptoc. Phys. Soc, 47 (1935), 571. 
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equal to the saturation moment in Bohr magnetons, namely 0-6 
per atom. Hence, in an alloy of which the atomic composition is 
60 per cent, copper, the d band will be just full. In the pure nickel all 
states below A in Fig. 80 are occupied; in the alloy with 60 per cent, 
copper all states below B, and in pure copper aU states shaded in 
Fig. 80. Thus in an alloy with x parts of Cu to 1— a; of Ni the number 
of holes in the d shell is 

0-6— a: {x < 0-6), 

0 (a: > 0-6). 

We should expect, therefore, the saturation moment of the copper- 



Fig. 82. Atomic raomenta in nickel alloys in Bohr magnetons per atom. 

The number of electrons outside an inert gas shell in the atoms shown is: 

Mn Fe Co Ni Pd Cu Zn Al Sn 

7 8 9 10 10 11 12 13 14 

nickel aHays to be 0^6— a: Bohr magnetons per atom. That this is 

the case has been^hown experimentally by Alder ,•]• whose results are 
sho-wn in Fig. 82. One would expect the alloys with more than 
60 per cent, copper to be diamagnetic or weakly paramagnetic; 
actually they are fairly strongly paramagnetic, probably owing to 
small traces of undissolved nickel. 

Similarly, if an atom of Fe, Co, Pd, Zn, or A1 be substituted for 

f Dissertation^ Ziirieli (1916). 
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a nicker atom in' the alloy, we. 'may suppose the number of: electrons 
to be increased by —2, —1, 0, 2, 3, respectively, the extra electron 
being always added to, or subtracted from, the d band, for the. same 
reason as before. None' of these metals dissolve, in, nickel to an un- 
limited extent without change of structure, but for small concentra- 
tions the saturation moment is found, f as for Cu-Ni, to agree with 
the assumption that it is equal to the number of holes in the d band, 
as shown in Fig. 82. 

(6) Specific heat of Cu-Ni alloys. Grew J has found that the excess 
specific heat ACJ, above the Curie point (cf. §7.4) tends to zero 
approximately at the same composition as the magnetization; this is 



Composition ( atom ic per cent nickel) 

Fig. 83. Excess specific heat of copper-nickel alloys according to Grew. 

shown in Fig. 83, where AC^, is plotted against atomic composition. 
Since, as we shall see below, the excess specific heat is due to the 
presence of positive holes in the d band, this gives additional e vidence 
for the hypothesis that, for alloys with more than 60 per cent, 
copper, the d band is full. 

The optical properties of Cu-Ni alloys are discussed on p, 125, 
and the electrical conductivity on p. 271. 

(c) Alloys of platinum and palladium. The alloys of these two 
metals with copper, silver, and gold have been extensively investi- 
gated. || The alloys of palladium with silver and gold form a con- 
tinuous range of solid solutions and no. superstructure has been 
observed; the alloy with copper can be obtained both witli and 

t Sadron, Thkse, Strasbourg (1932). J Pmc. Roy. Soc. A, 145 (1933), 521. 

[1 The susceptibility of Au~Pd has been measured by Vogt {Ann. d. Fhysik, 14 
(1932), 1), Ag--Pd and Cu-Pd by Svenssoix (ibid. 14 (1932), 699), Au~Pt by Johansson 
and Linde (ibid. 5 (1930), 762). 
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without a superstructure (cf. Chap. I,..§ 7). In the platinum alloys 
there are 'Mischungsliicken'; for this reason we shall discuss the 
palladium alloys. 

Fig. 84 shows the susceptibihty of the palladium -gold series of 
alloys plotted against the atomic composition. It will be seen that 


XaxW^ 



Fig. 84. Atomic susceptibility of gold-palladium and platinum- 
palladium alloys according to Vogt. 

the susceptibility drops to the small negative value for gold at about 
the composition 55 per cent. gold. Pd-Pt is also shown. The curves 
for Pd-Cu and Pd-Ag are similar. For the Pt-Au alloysf the transi- 
tion from the paramagnetic to the diamagnetic alloys is less sharp. 

The theoretical explanation is similar to that given for the copper- 
nickel alloys. Each atom of gold contributes an extra electron which 
goes into the d band, as long as there is any room there; when the 
d band is full the alloy is diamagnetic. We deduce that there are in 
palladium 0-55 positive holes in the d band per atom, and thus about 
the same as for nickel (0-6). 

According to equation (21) the paramagnetic susceptibility should 
be proportional to -where is written for fo- The curve 

of Fig. 84 may thus be taken to show the variation of N{E^^) with 
atomic composition x. The experimental curve has roughly the form 

io-B5-xr. m 

t Vogt, loc. cit. 23* 
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The thermal expansion coefficients of Ag-Pd and Cu-Pd alloys, 
when plotted against atomic composition,! show a kink at about 
50 per cent. Pd, indicating that there is some change in the rate of 
change of the binding forces at this composition. This is just what 
we should expect from our theory, since the number of s electrons is 
constant up to about 55 per cent. Cu or Ag, and the s electrons are 
mainly responsible for the binding forces. 

(d) Palladium and hydrogen . . Palladium absorbs hydrogen very 
strongly; the hydrogen atoms do not replace those of palladium in 
the lattice, the exact location of the H atoms being unknown.^ 

The paramagnetic susceptibility decreases and finally disappears 
when the metal absorbs hydrogen, as shown in Fig. 85, which is due 



Fig. 85. Atomic susceptibility of the system Pd~H, plotted against 
the ratio of the number of H atoms to the number of Pd atoms. 

® iBiggs.[| . Aharoni and Simon.ft □ OxIey.|| O Svensson.||j| 


to Svensson (ref. below). We may deduce that the hydrogen 
electron goes into the d shell, thereby decreasing the number of 
positive holes and hence the paramagnetism. 

We know that the palladium atom has 0-55 holes per atom in the 
d shell, and since the susceptibility drops to zero when there are 
about 0-55 hydrogen atoms to each palladium atom, we may deduce 
that the dissolved hydrogen atom is completely ionized, unlike the 
silver atoms discussed in the last section, which keep part of their 
8 electrons. 

t Johansson, Ann. d. Physik, 76 (1926), 445. 

i Cf. Hanawalt, Phys. Rev. 33 (1929), 444, for the eSeot on the Jattioo constant, etc. 

^ II Phil. Mag. 32 (1916), 131. -ff Zeits.f. phys. Chem. B, 4 (1929), 173. 

it Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 101 (1922), 264. ||{| Ann. d. Physik, 18 (1933), 294. 
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6« Diamagnetisini of the conduction electrons 

According to the laws of classical mechanics the diamagnetic 
susceptibility of a free-electron gas is zero. This appears to have been 
shown first by Bohr.’l* The proof depends on the fact that, whether 
a magnetic field is present or not, the energy of each electron is pro- 
portional simply to the square of its velocity, and the velocity does 
not change in a magnetic field; the expression for the energy (more 
generally for the free energy) does not therefore contain the field, 
and the magnetic moment vanishes. A theorem due to Van Leeuwen J 
shows that the moment vanishes, according to classical mechanics, 
even if the electrons move in a field which varies from point to |)oint. 

These results are not valid if we apply quantum mechanics to the 
motion of the electrons, as was first showm by Landau. || According 
to quantum mechanics, the state of motion of a free electron can be 
vSj)ecified by the three components of its Velocity only if no magnetic 
field is present. In the presence of a field an electron moves in 
circular orbits round the direction of the field, and the energy of 
motion is quantized, according to familiar law^s. Any attempt to 
determine the three components of the velocity of an electron at a 
given instant would disturb it, and might cause it to jump from one 
quantized state to another. It follows that we cannot know the 
energy and velocity of an electron at the same time. We cannot 
therefore argue, as in the classical mechanics, that the energy is 
a quadratic function of the velocity, and must investigate the 
magnetic moment in another way. 

Throughout this section we shall obtain the magnetic moment 
<7 from the free energy F by means of the formula 



Our aim is therefore to calculate the free energy. 

Dimnagnetism of free electrons. We consider first a gas of free 
electrons, the lattice field being neglected (approximation of Chap. 
II, ,§ 3). ; , ' 

Let the magnetic field H be parallel to the ^-axis. An electron can 

t Bohr, Dissertation, Copenhagen (1911). Cf. the discussion by Van Vleck, loc. cit, 
100 . . ", 

J Leiden (1919), Cf. also Van Vleek, loc. cit. 94. 

|l Zeits.f. 64 (1930), 029. Cf. also Darwin, Froc. Camb. PhiL Soc. 27 (1932), 
86,‘ Teller, Zeife-./. Phys^ 67 (1930), 311, and Stoner, Proc. Boy, Soc, A, 152 (1935), 672. 
3595.17 B d ■' 
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describe a circular orbit of any radius perpendicular to this field 
with frequency eHj^Tmc. 

This circular motion may be. resolved into two simple hannonic 
oscillations at right angles. According to the quantum theory, the 
only values which the energy of a particle vibrating with this 
frequency can have are given by 

' 277Wic' “ 

where I is a positive integer. The state of motion of an electron is 
therefore completely determined when we know I, the components 
of the velocity parallel to H, and the position of the centre of the 
orbit. Clearly the energy is independent of the position of the orbit, 
so that, if P 2 is the component of the momentum parallel to H, we 
may write for the total energy .E, 

E = 2,.^(l!+i)+pf/2m, (30) 

where p, is the Bohr magneton defined by 

p. = eKl2mc. 

The quantum state I is degenerate, even ifp^is known. We require 
an expression for the number of quantum states w’ith given quantum 
number I and for wliich Pg lies in the range p' to pl+dpL If we assign 
two states to each cell A® of phase-space, the number required will be 
equal to the number of states for which, in the absence of a field 

1 


2pH{l- 




p®, the 


P'z < Pz < P'z+M- 

If F is the volume of space occupied, and if we write p|-l-p^ 
corresponding volume of phase-space is clearly 

27rVpdpdp^ = Aw f'pmH dp.. 

Allowing two states for each cell M of phase-space, this gives for the 
required number of states, substituting for p, 

2VeHdpJch^. (31) 

(a) A non-degenerate electron gas. Yfe consider first a non-degener- 
ate electron gas, as in this case the calculation is particularly simple. 
We have to calculate the magnetic moment o- at a temperature T of 
an electron gas containing W electrons per unit volume, neglecting, 
of course, the moment due to the electron spin, ct is obtained from 
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the free energy F by equation (29). Since the gas is non-degenerate, 
we use classical statistics; the number of particles % which have 
energy at temperature T is thus proportional to and the 

entropy of the state with total energy ?7 = ^ is given by 


8 ^ Mog 


N\ 


- m 

where h is Boltzmann’s constant.f Making use of Stirling’s formula 
in the approximate form 

logiV! = ^log(i^/e), (33) 

and of the equation N = ^ we obtain easily the well-known 
formula 


where 


F^U^TS^ -kTN log Z, 

Z ^2 


Thus, from (29), we have for the magnetic moment 

a = kTN^logZ. 

According to (30), (31), and (34) we obtain 

“ 2eVH 


(34) 


(35) 


Z 




Ch^ 


g-[iuH(2/+l)+P|/2w]/;cr 


_ eVH ^i 27 rmk T) 
ch^ sinh(/xiy/&T)* 

Hence from (35) a == . —Njji 

Therefore, when Hpt kT, the susceptibility k per unit volume may 
be written 

K 


[oothfa. 

kT' 

\kTj 



iNjl 

kT 


Since /x == ehl^irmc, this susceptibility vanishes when we make ■ the 
transition to the classical theory by putting h equal to zero. ' 

The spin paramagnetic moment of a non-degenerate electron gas 
under the same conditions, viz. [iH <^ kT, is given by (cf. §4) 

K^Nii^lkT, 

For small fields, therefore, , the diamagnetic susceptibility is numeri- 
cally just one-third of the 'spin paramagnetic susceptibility . , 

' f The Boltzmann distribution law is obtained by making.the expression (32) for 
a maximum for a given total energy and fixed- N. 
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(6) A degenerate electron gas; Landau's formMla, Since electrons 
obey t,h,e Feriiii-Dirac statistics, the entropy of t,lie .electron gas, 
according , to the quantum theory, -is not given by (3.2) but by the 


following .formula : 






(36) 


where denotes the number of states with energy and the 
number' of electrons in these states. When S is a maximiim for a 
given total energy U ^ ^ given number of electrons 

N, we have the result 

% ^ ■ /*:| 7 \ 

Z. ~ ^ ^ 

wdiich is the well-known Fermi-Dirac distribution law (cb § 1). From 
(36), (37), and (33) we obtain for the free energy 

F (38) 


The parameter t may be determined in terms of iV, the number 
of electrons per unit volume, by the equationf 

dFI&i ^ 0. (39) 

The free energy of a degenerate electron gas in the presence of an 
external magnetic field is therefore, according to (30), (31), and (38), 


2 r log[l+e'^ dp^. (40) 

1^0 


The summation can he evaluated by means of Euler’s formulaj 
which, to the (icgree of approximation requirc'd here, states that 


'x#+i) = 


This formula is applicable only when the function f{x) is approxi- 
mately linear in the range (ab) between any two values of x which 
differ by unity; in other words, when 

The integrand in (40) varies a])preciabiy in a range of I equal to 
kTjfiH at some points in the interval 0 < I • ' . Kuhn-'s formnia in 

the form (41) may therefore only be applied to evaluate F wlx'ii 

pH < kT. 

J Bronxwk-h, Thi-onj of f njiiple Series, p. 23S. 


t 1. 
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Under these conditions we obtain, according to (40) and (41), 

00 00 

Vh)^J ■ 


+ 


3P 




By a soitable change of variables the integrals may be put into the 
following more convenient forms 

.00 

F = j log{e(^-^^f‘^+l)xi dx + 


+ 


n{2m)^ 

3F 


00 

iH-Wj 


dx 


The integrations may be carried outf and the results expressed as 
series of ascending powers of kT. We only require the first terms, 
which are readily obtained, giving 


F 




(42) 


15F ' 3A.» 

By (29) we have for the magnetic moment 

dt 

The second term vanishes, by (39); substituting from (42) we have 


(BFV (dF\ 

(aifl 


therefore 


4-37 




Since we only need a to the first powder of Jf, we may replace i by its 
value when H = 0, which we shall write According to (39) and 

/3M| 

2>w\«7r/ ’ 

a foriiiula already obtained in Chapter II,{ Hence 

m 3F \ iT / ^ ) ’ 

This formula w^as first obtained^ by Landau (loc. cit.). Stofier|| has 
given a formula for the rate of variation of /c with and i/. 

J l^kpuitkm (19); L 
ii iVac. .Voc. A, 15 
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' ■ W non- degenerate gas, that the value of for small 

fields, is numerically equal to one-third of the spin paramagnetic 
susceptibility (cf. § 4). Note, however, that, this result is only valid 
for "free’ electrons, -i.e., when the -effective mass is approximately 
equal to the mass ni of a free electron. It must not be applied, for 
instance, to the positive holes in the d shells of transition metals 
(cf. equation (56) below). 

(c) Application of Landau' s formula to real metals. It would appear 
from the preceding' section that the diamagnetism of free electrons, 
degenerate or otherwise, depends essentially on the existence of 
discrete energy values, for if I is regarded as a continuous variable and 
the summations are replaced by integrations, the free energy becomes 
independent of H. However this conclusion is not really correct. 
Indeed, if the diamagnetism depended upon the existence of a set 
of sharply defined energy levels such as (30), the theory could have 
little practical significance, because such a set of levels could not 
exist in a real metal, where the electrons are continually being 
disturbed by the heat motion of the lattice. The average time 
between two collisions of an electron with the vibrating lattice is 
of the order of magnitude sec,, a result which is easily obtained 
from the observed electrical conductivity.! On the other hand, the 
period of an electron moving in a field of one Mlogauss is approxi- 
mately 3x10“^^ sec. Thus, even in a moderately high magnetic 
field, an electron can perform only a very small part of its orbit in 
the time between successive collisions caused by the heat motion. 

If T is the average time between two collisions, the coupling between 
the atoms of the lattice and the electron is such that one can only 
define the individual energies of the electron and the vibrating atoms 
with an uncertainty A/r; only the total energy of the electron and 
the atoms is exactly determinable. Hence, in place of an energy 
spectrum consisting of a series of sharp lines = 2/iif(Z-f | ), there 
will in reality be a series of lines of approximate width hjr. The form 
of these lines we may assume to be given by a function which 
has a maximumat a; == 0 and for which 

'OO 

J j>{x) dz—l. (44) 

—■QO 

i^{x) should fall rapidly to zero for x > h[r. In the former calcula- 

t Cf. Chap, vn, § 6.3. 
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tions we have tacitly assumed that r = oo, thereby giving <f>{x) the 
properties of a S function. 

We shall now show that this does not affect the diamagnetism 
provided that kT > hjr. If we write for the energy 

E = Ej^+p^l2m, ( 45 ) 

we may put for the number of states which lie in the interval E^ to 
Ei+dEi, to p^+dp^, instead of (31), 


N{E^)dE^dp,^^^^iiH'^4,{E^~2ixH{l+l)}dEy_dx>,. (46) 

We have already pointed out that for all values of H such as are 
ordinarily employed in susceptibility measurements, e.g. up to 
30 kilogauss, [iH, Hence it is legitimate to apply Euler’s 

summation formula (41) directly to (46); we obtain 


N{E,) = 


4:7rm 





(47) 


Substituting from (45) for E, (38) may be written 

00 00 « 

F==ni-kT ^ dp^ j\og[l+4^-^--^P^»^}N{E^)dE^, (48) 

00 , — 00 

and, substituting for N{E-^ from (47), we obtain by partial integra- 
tion with respect to E^ (making use of (44)) an expression for which 
is essentially identical with (42), and leads therefore at once to 
Landau’s formula for the diamagnetic susceptibility. There is one 
necessary assumption involved in passing from (48) to (42). The 
assumption is that log[l-f exp{(^— JS'i“-jpf/2m)/feT}] does not vary 
appreciably with E^ in a range hjr. In other words, it is necessary that 

kT^hfr, (49) 

The condition (49) for the applicability of Landau’s formula to 
metals was first deduced by Peierls.f 

6.2. Effect of the lattice field on the diarnagnetism. It is not possible 
in the case of electrons in a periodic lattice to proceed directly by 
finding the stationary states in an' external magnetic field, as was 
done for free electrons. The appearance of the lattice potential in 
the wave equation makes such a procedure wholly impractiGable. 
Peierlsj has 'Obtained a' formula for the diamagnetic susceptibility 


t ■■Z&Us.f.'Fhys. SO (1933), 763. 


J Loc. cit. 786. 
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.by a.-iHetliod wMch does 'not involve a detailed knowledge, of the 
stationary states. Using wave functions obtained for the liniiting 
case of tight binding, f he has deduced the following formula for the 
.volume susceptibility : • 


irrchj J J 


8^E e^E 
8kl 84' 


8^E 

dk^bk, 


B\^chj Jj Igradi?!'--® 

where the integration is over the surface of the Fermi distribution. 
This formula reduces to Landau’s expression (43) when E = fi^k^/2m 
(free electrons). 

We shall not give a general proof of Peierls’s formula; we shall, 
however, obtain ab initio a formula for the susceptibility in a certain 
special case which is of considerable interest. This is the case (cf. 
p. 83) in which the surfaces of constant energy in fc-space form, a 
family of similar ellipsoids. We shall suppose that the magnetic 
field is in the direction of one of the principal axes and choose the 
coordinates so that this direction is that of the i^-axis. We may 
write, therefore, in the absence of a field 


E ■ 


2m 


{<^1 "f" ^2 + ^3 } * 


(51) 


In Chap. Ill, § 2 we have shown that the velocity of an electron is 
given by the equation 

V == -grad^? (52) 

and that an external force F produces an acceleration according to 

the formula k = F/S. (53) 

The X and y components of the force on an electron moving in the 
magnetic field H are, by {52)yefiHa2kylmc and —ehHa^kJmc, respec- 
tively. Hence the equations of motion are, by (53), 


eH 


me 


'2 


k it 


_eH^ 
me ' 




differentiating with respect to the time we obtain 




m 


== 0 , 


(54) 


where jj.' = /jl — ekj2mc, 

with a similar equation for ky. The equations (54) are formally the 

same as the classical equations of motion in a magnetic field, and 

t Cf. Chap. U, § 4.4. 
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differ from those for a free electron only in having /x" in place of /x 
for the magnetic moment. 

The formulae for the diamagnetism of free electrons (§ 6.1) may 
therefore be applied, and we may write for the energy levels 

(55) 

The number of states which have a given value of I and lie in a 
range \ to may be shown, in the same way as for free 

electrons, to be 

VK“2) 

The expression for the free energy of the electrons is therefore identical 
with (40) if jtx is replaced by ijf and the integral is multiplied by 
(cxiagag)-^. The magnetic moment, therefore, is given by 
^ 4^(2m)^ 

and, since in this case according to (39) we have 


the diamagnetic susceptibility per unit volume is 
_ \{a^0L2Y\\ 

[tt I [ r 


(56) 


Note that the suffix 3 refers to the direction of the magnetic field. 
This result could have been obtained by substituting (51) into 
Peierls’s formula (50). 

Note that if ag = 0^3 = a, one obtains 


K = aKi, 


(57) 


where is the value (43) for free electrons. Thus small oc (large 
effective mass) gives small diamagnetism. Contrast the behaviour 
of the paramagnetic susceptibility (equation (25)), which becomes 
large when a is small. 

The formula (56) is of interest because it may be applied with fair 
approximation to certain actual metals. It has already been shown 
that in most metals, with the exception of the monovalent group, the 
surface of the Fermi distribution overlaps the first Brillouin zone. 
A simple idealized -case is shown in Fig. 86 , where the curved lines 
represent in A:-space the boundary of the Fermi distribution of 
electrons, ' and the straight lines planes of energy discontinuity. In 

. S595.I7 . -p p . 
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the neighbourhood of the points A and B the surfaces of constant 
energy approximate closely to a family of ellipsoids. The suscepti- 
bility of the electrons in the regions beyond A and B taken together 
may be calculated by means of formula (56). N in (56) would then 
refer to the number of electrons per unit volume of the metal which 
lie in the regions beyond A and B. As for all structures planes of 
energy discontinuity occur in pairs symmetrically placed with respect 
to the origin, when the overlap is small it is always possible to regard 
the ‘overlapping' electrons as forming a number of ellipsoidal dis- 
tributions in ifc-space. (56) may then be used to give a good idea of 
the magnitude of the diamagnetism in such cases. The value which 

N takes may be estimated from other 
physical properties of the metal. 

The values of the parameters ol^ 

were discussed in Chap. II, § 4.5. We 
found that, while and are comparable 
with unity, is given approximately by 

= l+4.E4^E, (58) 

where E^is the energy of a free electron 
at the point A in Fig. 86 (6-10 e.v.) and 
AjB/ the energy gap. If is of the order of 1 e.v., we see that, in 
the region near the energy discontinuity where formula (58) holds, 
QCi may be as great as 30 times or ag. It follows, therefore, from 
(56) that electrons in states near A, B will make large contributions 
to the diamagnetism in the direction of the y-axis, but small ones 
only in the direction of the ic-axis. 

6.3. Comparison with experiment. For comparison with experiment 
we shall use the susceptibility per unit mass, y. Landau’s formula 
(43) gives 

Xl = “0*623n|/)'~^A*'^Xl0'"® c.g.s. units, (59) 

where Uq is the number of free electrons per atom in the metal, p is 
the density, and A the atomic weight. We have already seen that 
free electrons give a paramagnetic effect due to electron spin, which 
is just three times as great as the Landau diamagnetism. The con- 
tribution of the free electrons to the total susceptibility is thus 
^Xl\' Ir Table VIII we give the observed susceptibilities for a 
number of diamagnetic metals in the liquid and solid phases, and for 
comparison a calculated susceptibility obtained by adding together 
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the contributions from the ions and the : conduction electrons, 
assuming the latter to be perfectly free. The table shows that the 
susceptibility calculated in this way gives approximately the 
observed value in the liquid phase. In certain metals, notably Bi, 
Sb, and the y-alloys, the susceptibility in the solid state is far greater 
than the calculated value assuming free electrons. This we believe 
to be due to the fact that in these metals the conduction electrons 
slightly overlap an almost full Brillouin zone (cf. Chap. V). We shall 
consider the cases of the y-phase alloy Cu-Zn and the pure metal Bi. 

Table VIII 


Mass susceptibility of diamagnetic metals in solid and liquid phases, 
compared with Landau' s formula 


Metal 

x«xio» 

(observed) 

XiXlO" 

1 (observed) 

no 

XiXl0“ 

^n)y^ 10® 

|{x<'‘>4-2|xxi} 

xio® 

Ag 

-0*26 

' -0*28 

1 

- 0-027 

-0-391 

-0-336 

Au 

-0*15 

-0-17 

1 

-0-015 

-0-296 

' -0-266 

Zn 

-0-157 

-0-09 

2 

-0-053 

-0-236 i 

-0-131 

Hg 

-0*15 1 

-0-18 

2 

-0-024 

-0-237 

-0-189 

Ga 

-0*23 1 

-0*04 

3 

-0-067 

-0-183 

-0-049 

Ge 

-O'lO 

~0-30 

4 

-0-077 

-0-147 

-f 0-007 

Pb 

1 -0-12 

-0-08 

4 

-0-033 

-0-163 

-0-097 

Sb 

— 0*55 

-0-04 

5 

-0-061 

-0-167 

-0-045 

Bi 

- 1-02 

-0-08 

5 

-0-039 

-0-140 

-0-062 

Cu-Zn (y-brass) 

-0-77 

-0-10 

1-66 

-0-046 

-0-259 

-0-351 


Xs = niass susceptibility of solid 
= mass susceptibility of liquid 
no ~ number of valency electrons per atom 
Xj^ = mass susceptibility according to Landau’s formula (59) 

X^'^^ = mass susceptibility of ion with 71q positive charges. 

The values for the y-phase alloy refer to the limit of the phase with high electron 
concentration. The value given for in this case is an average value. 

The y-phase alloys obey the Hume-Bothery rule; a discussion of 
their electronic structure is given in Chapter V. According to some 
recent measurements of C. S. Smith, f the mass susceptibility of the 
y-phase of the alloy Cu-Zn increases linearly from — 0-23 x 10 ""® c.g.s. 
units at the copper-rich end of the phase, where the electron-atom 
ratio is 1-58, to 0*77 X 10 ~® c.g.s. units at the zinc-rich end, where 
the electron ratio is 1 * 66 , The form of the Brillouin zone (Mg. 71) 
shows that w,e may expect overlapping of electrons to occur when 
the electron ratio is somewliat greater than 1 - 54 , which suggests that 


t 6 (1934), 47. 
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the increasing diamagnetism is mainly due to the electrons lying 
beyond this zone. A rough quantitative test can be made of this 
hypothesis. As there are 36 faces on the zone, all equidistant from 
the origin, we have to consider 18 ellipsoidal distributions of the type 
considered in § 6.2. A short calculation, taking into account the 
proper orientation of the axes of the ellipsoids, gives for the sus- 
ceptibilityf 

0'623 x 12'5 

-^A^[T8) ’ 

where oig, are defined above, oc^ referring to the direction normal 
to a plane of energy discontinuity; tiq is the total number of electrons 
per atom overlapping the Brillouin zone. Assuming a value of 1 e.v. 
for the energy discontinuity and calculating the as by formula (58), 
we obtain x = X if at the zinc-rich end of 

the phase the value of is of order 0-05 (in the whole range of 
the phase the electron-atom ratio varies by 0*08), we obtain for the 
susceptibility approximately — 0*74xl0'"^. The strongest evidence 
in favour of this view of the origin of diamagnetism of these alloys 
is that the molten alloy, in which the zone structure is lost, has a 
comparatively small susceptibility. 

Bismuth may be considered from a similar point of view, J The 
Brillouin zone containing five electrons is shown in Fig. 70. Electrons 
will overlap at the points A, and positive holes will exist at the 
points .B. We require first to know the number Uq of overlapping 
electrons per atom. 

Bismuth contains 5 valence electrons, lead or tin 4, and tellurium 
6, Therefore, in a bismuth alloy containing a: per cent, of tin or lead 
atoms {x small), the number of valence electrons is decreased by 
lx per cent. Similarly, in an alloy with tellurium, the number of 
electrons will be increased. Now Goetz and Focke,|| and also Shoen- 
berg and Uddin,f f have measured the magnetic anisotropy of these 
alloys, i.e. the ratio xx/Xil between the susceptibilities perpendi- 
cular and parallel to the principal axis. They find that the admixture 
of OT per cent, of Sn or Te atoms makes a large difference to the 
magnetic anisotropy, as the following table shows. 

t Of. Jones, Pj-oc. iSoc. A, 144 (1934), 225. 

J Ibid. 147 (1934), 396. 

II Phys. Sev. 45 (1934), 170. 
ft -Proc. Boy. Soc. A (in press). 
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Mag^iehc anisotropy of alloys of bismuth with tin a,nd tellurium 


Atomic per cent. 

Atomic per cent. 

Sn 

Xl/Xn 

Te 

XxlXu 

O-OI 

1-470 

0-01 

1-329 

0-03 

1-570 

0-03 

1-197 

0-09 

1-803 

0-09 

0-903 

0-81 

2-965 

0-27 

0-697 

2-43 

4-655 




One must deduce that the. number of overlapping electrons per 

atom, is of the orderf Similar results have been obtained for 

the electrical conductivities of these alloys.^ The fact that xi/xi|Ts 
increased by the addition of tin, but decreased by the addition of 
tellurium, suggests that the positive holes are responsible for xi 
the overlapping electrons for x\\- 

For the overlapping electrons we take the energy surfaces of the 
form (51), with the wave vector parallel to the principal axis. 
Then x\\ given by (56), with referring to the direction of the 
principal axis. With as obtained above, formula (56) gives the 
right order of magnitude for the susceptibility when (^i a 2 )V «3 10®. 

Assuming ag ^ 1, this gives ocia^ 3x 10^. Such a highly eccen- 
tric form for the surfaces of constant energy is surprising, but, as we 
shall see below, the magnetic behaviour of bismuth at low tempera- 
tures leads to the same conclusion. 

With these values of a we have, for the energy interval between 
the bottom of the second zone and the surface of the Fermi dis- 
tribution, 

^ = »iK 0-23 e.v.. 

where Qq is the volume jjer atom and|| == 1%^, For the velocities 
etc., we have 

= ?^|a|(al^X2a3)^C (60) 

It would be tempting to attribute the large value of a:;£ a 2 ^ 
very small energy-gap, and to assume it. to be caused only by that 
component of a- referring to the direction perpendicular to the plane 
of energy discontinuity (cf. equation (58))., Formula (60), however, 
shows this' hypothesis to be untenable, since it would give the 

t We believe Jiliat the^ estimate 10’^® given' by , Jones, loc. cit., was too large; , 
t Cf. Chap,' VII, §,,14. 

II Cf. Fig. 70 ; fiQ is the number of electrons in each overlapping ellipse. 
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component' of v in the same direction much greater than the corre- 
sponding value for free electrons.' We must therefore assume 

a2 ^ 2x10^, oig ~ 1. 

The surfaces of constant energy are thus ellipsoids with two short 
axes, and the long axis pointing in the direction of the crystal -axis 
(cf. Fig. 71). 

Formula (56) shows that, with these values of a^, ag, the over- 
lapping electrons will make a negligible contribution to the com- 
ponent xx poi'P^ndicular to the direction of the principal axis, 
must therefore be due to the positive holes in the first zone. We have 
not been able to make any estimate of the energy surfaces for the 
positive holes; since XiIXi'A^ about 1*6, they must, if they ate ellip- 
soids, be even more eccentric. 

The magnetostriction*}* of single crj^stals of bismuth may also be 
discussed with the same model; for details the reader is referred to 
the original paper.J 

6.4. Diamagnetism allow temperatures and high fields, Peierls|| has 
discussed the diamagnetism of electrons in metals under conditions 
such that t,H>1oT. 

As a preliminary study he considers the idealized case of a two- 
dimensional electron gas at the absolute zero of temperature. Follow- 
ing him we may imagine a magnetic field perpendicular to the plane 
of the gas. The stationary states have the energies 

As for an actual three-dimensional gas (of. p. 202), we may suppose 
that each energy level is degenerate and has a statistical weight 
proportional to //, which we may write where jS is a constant of 
the same type as the coefficient of // in (31). Let there be electrons, 
w4iich, according to Fermi statistics, will completely fill the r lowest 
states and partly fill the (r-j- l)th state, where r is given by 

rpH < N < {r+l)pH, 

except of course when pUjN > L 

The energy of the rth state is /x£r(2r — 1), since the energy of the 
first state is [ill. The total energy C/ is equal to the energy of the 

t Kapitza, Proc, Roi/. Roc, A, 135 (1932), 537. 

X Jones, loc. cit. 411. 


II Zeits,f, Fhys, 81 (1933), 186. 
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electrons in the fully occupied states, which is 

and the energy of the N—r^H electrons in the (r+ l)^li state, which 
is jaif(iV'-~-fj8F)(2f+l), giving a total of 

U = f6^f[(2r+l)iV’— ^^f(r4-l)]. 

Hence the total moment a is given by 

-a==f- = t.[{2r+l)N~2r{r+\)mi (61) 

Fig. 87 shows the average moment ajN plotted as a function of 
^HjN according to (61). It is a discontinuous function, each branch 



Fig. 87. Magnetic moment of a two-dimensional metai plotted against field. 

corresponding, by (61), to one value of r. When ^HjN > 1, the first 
state {r == 0), whose energy is fiH, is not completely full, and the 
total energy, therefore, is iV'/xJ?, and the average moment —/x. The 
discontinuities in a/iV arise in the following way: when H is so great 
that > N, all the electrons lie in the state of lowest energy. The 
total energy is therefore fjbHN, and the moment is independent of 
the field. As H decreases a field strength is reached for which 
= N ; for any further decrease in the field some electrons move up 
into the next highest level. At this point, therefore, the derivative 
of the energy suddenly becomes negative. 

For an actual three-dimensional electron gas, for different values 
of the temperature, Peierls has calculated the magnetic moment a as 
a function of where is the energy at the top of the Fermi 

distribution . .He obtains the result 

_ -(24o)^ /jug Co\ 

Fig. 88 shows the function / for IT = 0 plotted against 
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The difference in form between the two curves of Kgs. 87 
and 88 is due to the fact that, in the three-dimensional gas, the 

energy of an electron can vary con- 
tinuously by changing its momentum 
in the field direction, as equation 
(30) shows. 

If the field H is very great, only 
the state 1= 0 (equation (30)) will 
be occupied by electrons. This cor- 
responds to the part of the curve 
in Fig. 88 lying to the right of 
= 0*4. For a given value of 
the difference of energy between 
the states I = 0 and Z — 1 is 
Hence the condition that the first 
state only should be occupied is that 
fg should lie in the range given by 

0 < pljim < 

in other words, that should be numerically less than the quantity 

Po = 

But from (31), under the same conditions, we have for the total 
number N of electrons per unit volume 

N^^ieHpolch^. 

Hence, eliminating Pq from the last two equations, we obtain the 
following equation for the field at which the second level begins 



Fig. 88. 'Diamagnetic moment of- 
a degenerate electron gas at the 
absolute zero of temperature. 


to fill: 


iV 


_1 

Vir \ch 


(.62) 


For values of Jf greater than this critical value, the moment at a 
given field strength is easily calculated. The total energy according 
to (30) with 1=0 and p^ — pg is 

and therefore the average moment per electron is 

[cW-V 1 


-p- 


\2m 


U j 


The negative moment deoreases, therefore, as the field decreases, as 
is shown in Fig. 88. 
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■ To obtain the niagnetio moment as a function of H for low but 
finite temperatures requires a laborious calculation. Fig. 89 shows 



Fig. 89. Magnetic moment of a degenerate electron gas at a finite 
temperature (IcTjl^ = 0*15). 

the result of such a calculation according to Peierls. This calculation 
may be compared with the experimental results of de Haas and van 
AlpheBjf who have measured the specific magnetic moment of very 
pure single crystals of bismuth at different field strengths. For low 
fields and high temperatures the moment varies linearly with H, giving 
a definite diamagnetic susceptibility independent of the field. At 
high fields and low temperatures, however, the moment varies with 
the field in the manner shown in Fig. 90. In these experiments the 
magnetic field was always at right angles to the direction of the 



5 ^ ^0 15xl0^6di/ss 

Fig. 90. Magnetic moment of bismuth as a function of the external 
field at 14»2° K. (observed by de Haas and van Alphen). 

Field perpendicular to binary axis. 

- — ~ Field parallel to binary axis. 


principal axis of the bismuth crystal, and Fig. 90 corresponds to two 
definite settings of the binary axes relative to the field direction. 

j' Comm. Leiden^ 212 a (1930); Proe. Amsterdam Ac. 33 (1930), 1106. 

3595.17 Ff 
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When the magnetic field was parallel to the principal axis the 
moment was found to be directly proportional to the field strength; 
in other words, for this direction bismuth was found to behave 
normally. 

The similarity of the curves in Mgs. 89 and 90 suggests that Peierls’s 
theory is essentially correct. A more critical test is provided by the 
calculation of the position of the first bend in the moment-field 
cirrve, which occurs at if 20 kilogauss. We have seen that this 
bend occurs when the electrons completely fill the first level {I — 0) 
and just begin to fill the second level for which f Assuming 

free electrons, therefore, the required critical value of H is given by 
equation (62). Applied to bismuth this equation gives if = 6-5 X 10® 
kilogauss, a value of entirely the wrong order of magnitude. 

The model for bismuth discussed in § 6.3 gives, however, a much 
lower value of the critical field. We believe the susceptibility 
parallel to the principal axis to be due to ‘overlapping’ electrons; for 
such electrons the critical field may be calculated in a way similar 
to that by which (62) was obtained. We find 

W' = — /— 

Vtt \hc] a| ’ 

setting N' = 2-84x10^®, which corresponds to 10"’^ electrons per 
atom, and giving ag the values assumed in § 6.3, this gives 

J? 85 kilogauss. 

This is not so much larger than the 20 kilogauss observed for the 
perpendicular field. Actually no effect has been observed in the 
parallel direction, the field 85 kilogauss not having been reached. 

We note that the critical field is determined by the quantity 
{oc^oiJcxD^/N', while the paramagnetisni itself depends on {(x^a 2 fa^)N\ 
It is not therefore possible to determine uniquely, unless we make 
some assumption about one of the coefficients a. 

It has not yet been possible to make a theory applicable to the 
case when the field is perpendicular to the axis. It should be noted, 
however, that xi, > X\\ ^nd so we should expect the critical field to 
be even less for this case. 

6.5. Effect of cold work in the diamagnetism of metals. Honda and 
Shimizuf reported in 1930 that they had observed large changes in 

t Nature, 126 (1030), 990. 
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the diamagnetic susceptibilities of metals Cii and Ag when subjected 
to cold wurkj which was interpreted as being the result of the conse- 
quent internal strains in the lattice. Later, however, Kussmanii and 
Seemannf showed that it was in fact due to the presence of minute 
quantities of iron, which were brought out of solid solution in the 
metals , by the cold work and which therefore acted as a ferromagnetic 
impurity. Recently ShimizuJ has reported a very small residual 
effect which must presumably be due to lattice distortion. 

7. Ferromagnetism 

Ferromagnetic materials are believed to be ‘'spontaneously magnet- 
ized’; that is to say, any small block of magnetic material of volume 
dr is believed to have a magnetic moment, I dr, where I depends on 
the temperature. This hypothesis has to be reconciled with the fact 
that an ordinary piece of iron, for example, can exist in an apparently 
unmagnetized state. It is therefore generally accepted that any 
apparently unmagnetizedblock of ferromagnetic material is divided 
into 'domains’, each domain being spontaneously magnetized in a 
direction uncorrelated with that of all the other domains. The 
evidence for this view, and the size of the 'domains’, will not be 
discussed here;|| in this chapter we discuss mainly the magnitude of 
the spontaneous magnetization and its dependence on temperature. 

7.1. Nature of the elementary magnets. Below the Curie point, we 
know from the experimental work on the gyromagiietic effectf f that 
in iron, cobalt, and nickel the Lande g^-factor is 2; above the Curie 
point, the investigations of SucksmithJJ on an alloy of copper and 
nickel lead, within an accuracy of. 10 per cent., to the same result. 
We may assume, then, that in most ferromagnetic materials the 
orbital motion makes no contribution to the magnetic moment, but 
that the magnetism is entirely due to the spins of electrons. The 
electron has an angular momentum but, as we shall see below, 
there is evidence that pairs of electrons may be coupled together in 
the same atom with their spins in the same direction, as are, for 
iristanee, the electrons in an atom in a triplet state. We shall there- 
fore assume for our elementary magnets an angular momentum 



t Zeits.f.Phys, 77 (1932), 567. J Science Reports TShoku, 22 (1933), 915. 

11 Cf., for example, Stoner^ Magnetism and Matter, p. 120, London (1934). 

tt Of. Stoner, loc. cit. Helv. Phys. Acta, 8 (1935), 205. 
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according as one, two, or three electrons are coupled together, and a 
magnetic inomeiitf , 

jm {iJi^ = eUl2mc;g = 2). 

In a magnetic field H the energy of the elementary magnets can 
take the values 

”i), 

the energy of a single electron having thus two values, that of a pair 
of electrons, three, and so on. 


7.2. The Weiss molecular field. The important phenomenological 
theory of Weissf has proved of great value in correlating experi-, 
mental observations. We discuss here only the form the theoiy takes 
when modifiedll by the quantum theory, since this form is obviously 
appropriate when the magnets are electrons. 

We consider a ferromagnet containing N elementary magnets per 
gramme atom. Then, according to Weiss, in an external field H the 
mean magnetic field acting on any elementary magnet is not H 
but a field in the same direction as H and as the magnetization, 


given by 


H, = H+Xa, 


where a is the intensity of magnetization per gramme atom and 
A is a constant characteristic of the material.f f The Afield’ Aa is called 
the molecular field and A the molecular field constant. Its origin was 
first explained by Heisenberg on the basis of quantum mechanics 
(see below). To obtain agreement with experiment one must assume 
Ac ~ 10^ gauss, and hence Aa ^ II for all fields up to the value of 
300,000 gauss which is the greatest yet obtained. 

At the absolute zero of temperature all the elementary magnets 
point along the direction of the field {m^ = j), however weak H may 
be. The intensity of magnetization is therefore 


Oq = Nfigj = 


Neh. 

—q 

me 


,{ 63 ) 


independently of the field. 

At the absolute zero the work required to change the €|uantum 
number to 1 is 


t Cf. the footnote on p. 183. 

J J. tie 6 (1907), 661. 

II Stonor, Phil. Mac/. 10 (1930), 27; 12 (1931), 737. 

tt TliO usual notation for the ‘field’ is NI ; hence A = hi/(volume per gm. atom). 
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and hence at low temperatures, where ffp — ^ small, we have by 
Boltzmann’s law, _ 

z® r ~ ( 04 ) 

cr ’ V / 

At low temperatures the right-hand side is small, and hence the 
magnetization has nearly the saturation value, again almost inde- 
pendently of the field. The hypothesis of Weiss thus accounts for 
the spontaneous magnetization. 

At higher temperatures an elementary calculation givesf 

0-0 2j 2j 

where a = iigj{H+Xo)jhT. (66) 

In the particular case J == I , this reduces to 

a/crQ = tanh(Z. (67) 

These equations have to be solved for cr. When a 1, (65) gives 

7 =’^«- m 

In the absence of a field the spontaneous magnetism therefore 
disappears at the Curie temperature © given by 

or, writing gjfi = fiQ = moment of each carrier, 

i+lAo-oP-o 


© 


(70) 


3j k 

Below the Curie point the spontaneous magnetization deduced from 
(65) in the absence of a field is given in Table IX. 

Table IX 


T/0 


i = i 

y “ i 

Observed (nickel) 

O-O' . 

1*00 

1*00 

1*00 

on ' 

l-OO 

1*0000 

0*997 

■ .■■0*2 

0*99 

0*9999 

0*991 

0‘3' ■■ , 

0-99 

0*9974 

0*979 

0*4 ' : 

0-97 

0*9856 

0*961 

■;■ ■■ 0*5'' '' 

0*93 

0*9575 

0*937 


0*87 

0*9073 

' 0*895 

§•7, 

0*80 

0*8287 

0*837''" 


0*67 

0*7104 

■ 0*742':.. 


0*49 

0*5256 

'.0*595 ■ 

H)', 

0*0":' 

0*00 

.0*0:.^' 


f €1 Stoner, Magn^i^m and Matter, p. 354. 
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Above the Curie point the atomic susceptibility is, by (66) and (68), 

C 
Xa 


where 


(71) 

(72) 


T-Q’ 

r, _j+i crofxgj 
Zj k 

The energy per gm. atom due to magnetization is 

' ( 73 ) 

and hence the contribution to the atomic heat due to demagnetiza- 
tion 


^ d-E . da j 

^ erg degree. 


(74) 


7.3. Review of the experimental material and comparison with the 
Weiss theory. 

{a) Numerical values of the saturation moment a^ at low temperatures. 
According to the values given by Stoner, f these are as follows: 



cTo in erg gauss'^^ 

Bohr magnetons 


per atom 

Element 

per gm. atom 

II 

■ Fe, 

12,230 

2*22 

Co 

9,500 

1*71 

Ni 

3,370 

0-606 


The non-integral number of Bohr 'magnetons per atom is to be noted. 
The numbers in the last column give the actual number of spins 
ehj^mo which are responsible for the magnetization. In accordance 
with the considerations of § 5.1, we assume that this numberis equal| ■ 
to the actual number of positive holes in the d shell. The number of 
electrons in 5 states will be 

Fe 2-22-2 := 0*22 ' . , 

Co 1-71-1 = 0-71 , 

Ni 0-606 = 0-606. 

In the notation of equation (26) we shall have for nickel 

21^212+ 0-606. • ’ (75) 

(6) Dependence of the spontaneous magnetization on temperature. 
The ratios a/a^ plotted against Tj% for pure iron, cobalt, or nickel 
lie approximately! j on the same curve. This curve agrees fairly well 

f Loc eit. 366. J See note on p. 239. 

II Cf., for example. Potter, Proc. Poz/. Soc. A, 146 (1934), 379. 
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with the theoretical curve fbr/= but lies slightly above it, as the 
figures of Table IX show. (Cf. Van Vleck, loc. cit. 334, where a 
figure is given showing the curves for j = I, J = 1.) The experi- 
mental values of ajaQ thus favour J .= I, i.e. uncoupled electrons, if 
the Weiss theory is assumed to be correct. 

(c) Calculation of j (the angular momentum of the elementary 
magnets) from the susceptibility above the Curie point. The suscepti- 
bility of nickel above the Curie point is shown in Fig. 81. For nickel 
in the range 500"^ C. to 1,050° C. it will be seen that Ijx is a linear 
function of T\ if we write for the susceptibility per gm. atom. 


Xa 




(76) 


■'p 

then C has the value C = 0-325 (nickel). 

For cobalt and iron it is doubtful wJiether the 1/x, T curve ever 
becomes linear, and the C values seem too uncertain to be worth 
comparing with experiment. 


For nickel the ‘paramagnetic Curie temperature’ 0^, is equal to about 650° K., 
and differs appreciably from the ferromagnetic Curie point 631° K. Between 
the two Curie temperatures 1/x is not linear in T. The existence of the two 
Curie temperatures has been discussed by LudlofTf in a paper based on 
quantum mechanics, which is referred to further below. 

The saturation moment oq is given in terms of the Curie constant 
<7 by formula (72); if we assume that the elementary magnets have 
an angular momentum given by j == this gives for for nickel 
o-Q = Ck/iJL == 4,850 erg gauss per gm. atom, 
which is different from the value 3,370 obtained by direct measure- 
ments at low temperatures and corresponds to a number of Bohr 
magnetons per atom, i?par = fi*^7. On account of this result it is 
usually stated that the paramagnetic and ferromagnetic 'magneton 
numbers’ are not the same. In view of the considerations of § 5, it 
is improbable that the number of elementary magnets actually 
changes, and we think it more likely that the assumption y = | is at 
fault. As we saw in that section, there will be in the crystal some 
ions (36? shells) with two positive holes, some with one, and some with 
none. The ions with no positive holes have, of course, no angular 
momentum (j = 0); those with one positive hole will have i = I, 
and, as the energy levels (Fig. 78) of atomic nickel show, those with 


t Zeits.f, Phya, 91 (1934), 742. 
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two positive holes will have angular momentum with j = L In 
other words, the spins in the two 'holes’ are parallel; the^ state with 
antiparallel spins is higher by an electron volt than that with parallel 
spins, and an energy of one electron volt is much greater than the 
exchange interaction &0) between the ions. 

In § 5 we denoted by (j = 0,1,1) the number of ions with 

0, 1, and 2 'holes’. If appreciable, some of the spins within; 

each atom will be coupled and the assumption that j == | will be 
wrong- 

We shall now use the ferromagnetic and paramagnetic magneton 
numbers to obtain From (72) we have for the paramagnetic 

magneton number for nickel 

for the ferromagnetic magneton number 


= 0-606 

and finally 2 l^ 2 iP = F 

It is not actually possiblef to solve these equations with positive 
but if we take 

jJigP = 0-303 = 0 \Aq\^ = 0-597, 

we obtain for the paramagnetic magneton number 0-81, which is 
near the observed value. We must thus conclude that few if any 
of the ions have only one positive hole; the elementary magnets 
(positive holes) are coupled together, there being either two or none 
in each atom. 

It is not difficult to understand qualitatively the reason for this 
coupling. We have seen in Chapter IV that electrons tend to keep 
away from each other; the same will be true of the positive holes 
which are the elementary magnets in nickel. Now we know from the 
spectrum of nickel (Fig. 78) that two holes can be in the same atom 
with quite low energy, so long as their spins are parallel; therefore 
the state of lowest energy will be reached when two 'holes’ or 
none are in each atom, for then each pair of holes will be surrounded 
mainly by neutral ions. 

It follows that any positive ion in nickel can strongly attract the 
conduction electrons outside its own atomic polyhedron, for, although 
of course each polyhedron is neutral on the average, nevertheless 

t note on p. 239, 
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when a positive hole is in a given polyhedron, the polyhedron is 
positive and the surrounding ones negative. This is the probable 
explanation of the fact that the transition metals have higher binding 
energy than the noble metals. 

[d) Calculation of the molecular field constant A from the Curie 
temperature 0y. The molecular field constant A may be calculated 
for any assumed value of y* from formula (69) and from the experi- 
mental values of 0y and given above; the following table gives the 
results (c.g.s. units). 



Curie teynperature. 

Molecular field constant A 

Element 

in degrees K. 

i == i 

i=,i 

Fe 

1,043 

1,280 

960 

Co 

1,393 

2,200 , 

1,650 

m 

631 

2,950 

2,210 


(e) Calculation of the 7nolecular field constant from the susceptibility 
above the Curie point a7id the Curie temperature. According to formulae 
(69), (72), we have for the molecular field constant 

A = 0/(7 (77) 

independently of j. The value obtained, however, depends , upon 
whether we take for 0 the ferromagnetic or paramagnetic Curie 
points. For nickel we obtain 

A = ©//(7 = 1,950, 

A=: 0^(7 = 2,000. 

The values obtained agree approximately with that obtained above 
with j = 1, and thus lend support to the conclusion that the electron 
spins are coupled. 

7.4. Internal energy of a ferromagnetic. The energy E at constant 
pressure of a ferromagnetic substance is a function of the temperature 
T and of the magnetic field H, 

E^E{T,H). 

We may divide this up into the energy Ej^ of the lattice, given 
approximately by a Debye function, and the energy E^ of the elec- 
trons. According to the Weiss theory, that, part of E^ which is due 
to the magnetization is ('7S) 

We shall see on p. 229 that a further term must be added, giving 
the kinetic energy of translation of the magnetic electrons. 

3595.17 G g 
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(a) Magneto-caloric effect. If a magnetic substance is placed in a 
field H and the field is suddenly changed by an amount AH, the 
internal energy changes by 

AE — work done 

= -aAH. (79) 

The temperature therefore changes: for a substance having the 
magnetic energy given by the Weiss theory, 

AE ^^AT-XaAa-HAa-aAH, (80) 


and hence in an adiabatic change the change of temperature A^T is 

= <S1, 


For dEJdT we may write SBJ (J 
heat). Hence 

AT 


mechanical equivalent of 
(Acr+H) Act 


SRJ 


(82) 


The change in T for given change in JT and hence in a can thus be 
used to determine A. 

Measurements can only be made in the neighbourhood of the 
Curie temperature, where <7 is sensitive to H. In this region Aa 
and can be neglected. Fig. 91 shows the results of measurements of 
Weiss and Forrerf for nickel; similar results have been obtained by 
Potterf for iron. Considerably above the Curie point (i.e. some 
60° above 0jf), we obtain for A the following values: 

Ni . . . ■ . . 1,770 

Fe . . . . . 700 



Fig. 91. Molecular field constant X for nickel, from magneto- 
caloric effect (Weiss and Forrer), 


t Ann, d. Physique, 12 (1929), 304. 
t Proc, Boy, Soo, A, 146 (1934), 362. 
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wMch agree approximately with those obtained above. On the 
other hand, near and below the Curie temperature A appears to fall 
to much lower values. This has been interpreted by Stonerf /as 
meaning that the observed change Aa/AH in the intensity of magneti- 
zation is not equal to the change in the intrinsic magnetization, even 
for fields above 5,000 gauss. 

It is possible that for ferromagnetics we must in any complete 
theory make a distinction between long-distance order’ and 'order 
of neighbours’ (cf. Chap. I, § 7). The Curie point will then be the 
temperature at which a spontaneous magnetization extending over 
domains comprising millions of atoms disappears; but a small dis- 
tance above the Curie point groups of four or five electron spins may 
still be coupled together. If this is the case, one would noc expect 
the Weiss theory to be even approximately valid in this region. 

The molecular field constant A may thus be obtained from three 
independent sets of experimental data; for nickel the summarized 
results are ^ 

Magneto-caloric effect . . . . . . 1,770 

From Curie constant and Curie temperature . . 1,950-2,000 


From Curie temperature and saturation intensity { 


U 


2,100 

2,800 


The agreement between the values is best if we assume y ~ 1, 
which is in agreement with our deductions from the susceptibility at 
high temperatures. On the other hand, the magnetization-tempera- 
ture curve deduced from the Weiss theory for y == 1 is not in such 
good agreement with experiment as that for y = J. 

(6) Specific heat. According to the Weiss theory the atomic heat 
Gy of a ferromagnetic should be given by 




dEr 


dT 


i.d{cr^) 


(83) 


The Weiss theory gives (with j = I) 



_3-0 (T = 0-0), 
0 (T = ©+0). 


We should therefore expect a discontinuity in the atomic heat of 


Aa, 


3 Aal 


3 kcr. 


2 e/0 2 


2 = 1-8 cal. per gm. atom for nickel. (84) 


t Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. 235 ( 1936 ), 163 . 
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The specific heat of nickel near the Curie point has been measured 
by Bucksmith and Potter, Lapp,| Klinkhardt,|| Ahrens, ■j'f and 
Crew.lf The form of the curve depends markedly on the purity of 
tlie specimen. Pig. 92 shows some of the results obtained. 



o o Ahrens (pure Ni). 


We give below the maximum and minimum values of the atomic 
heat at constant pressure. 



Cniax 

Cmin 


Distance in 
degrees from 
max. to min. 

Sucksmith and Potter 

8-9 

7-9 

1-0 

25 

Lapp . . . 

9-3 

7'4 

■ '1*9 

. 7 

Klinkhardt 

8-8 

7-3 

1-5 

55 

Ahrens .... 

9*0 

7-8 

1-2 

SO 

Grew . 

8-5 

r ■■ 7-5 

1*0 

: .50 

Weiss theory (j — |) 

1-8 ^ 

■'..'o'; 


It will be seen that, except for Lapp’s result, the Jump in the 
atomic heat is rather less than the calculated value and is not sharp. 
A further result of the theory is that the entropy in the specific 


t Proe, Roy. Noe, A, 112 (1926), 157. 
I Ann. d. Physique, 12 (1929), 442. 
li Ann. d. Physik, M {ld21), 167. 
tt Ibid. 21 (I934h 169. 
tt Proc. Roy/Soc. A, 145 (1933), 509. 
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heat ‘bump’ is, with^‘ = pergm. atom 

(85) 

where is the number of magnets per atom and B the gas constant. 

It will be seen that the minimum values of above the Curie 
point exceed the classical value 5-98 considerably. The dilatation 
correction! for nickel at 650'’ K. ig 

Cp—C^ — 0 ‘ 3 . 

Thus above the Curie temperature there is an excess specific heat of 
about 1-5 cal. per gm. atom. This is referred to in the literature as 
the ‘term of unknown origin’. We believe that it is due to the 
kinetic energy of the ‘positive holes in the d band’ to which the 
magnetism is due.$ We saw in § 5.2 that the degeneracy temperature 
Tq for these holes is 3,470° for ferromagnetic nickel; for paramagnetic 
nickel, where two holes may be in each state instead of one, we shall 

To = 3,470/25 = 2,180°K. 

At the relevant temperature of 700° the specific heat per particle is 
(cf. Fig. 75) about giving for the atomic heat 

= M X 0*6jB = 1*3 cal. per gm. atom, 
in fair agreement with the observations. 

When copper is alloyed with nickel, the excess specific heat dis- 
appears at about the same composition as the ferromagnetism, cf. 
§5.4. , 

7.5. Application of quantum mechanics; the Heisenberg theory. 
Until the discovery of quantum mechanics no satisfactory explana- 
tion of the physical nature of the Weiss molecular field could be given, 
the order of magnitude of all purely magnetic forces being much too 
small. Heisenbergll and Frenkel, ff independently, were the first to 
point out that the explanation was provided by quantum mechanics, 
according to which, in a many -electron system, a strong coupling 
exists between the spin directions of the electrons and their orbital 
motion. In the hydrogen molecule Hg, for instance, if the electrons 
are in their ground states the spins must be antiparallel (s == 0), 
and if the spins are to be set parallel to each other the molecule 
must be excited to the first triplet state (^ = 1), which requires the 


t Cf. Chap. I, § 2. 

li ZeitsJ. Fhys. 49 (1928), 619. 


tCf.§5. 

tt Ibid. 49 (1928), 31. 
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expenditure of work equal to about 9 e.v. The authors quoted 
suggested that in ferromagnetic substances this effect is reversed^ 
and. that in. the . state of lowest energy the magnetic moment is 
different from zero. (We refer here, of course, to the state of lowest 
enei*gy of the whole crystal, considered as a single giant molecule.) 
The work required to raise a gramme atom of the crystal to the excited 
state with zero moment is of the order of i20 (0 = Curie temperature), 
and thus of the order of magnitude of 0*1 e.v. per atom. Thus the 
effect considered certainly provides forces sufficiently great to 
account for ferromagnetism. 

On the basis of these ideas, a more or less quantitative quantum- 
mechanical theory has been built up by Heisenberg, Bloch, Slater, 
and others. We may say that the main result of their researches is 
to show that quantum mechanics is capable of yielding results 
qualitatively in agreement with experiment and thus with those 
deduced from the Weiss hypothesis of the molecular field. The^ 
actual formulae that have been obtained, for instance, for the 
dependence of the saturation moment on temperature, depend for 
the most part on the drastic simplifying assumptions that have had 
to be made to solve the equations involved. We would therefore 
deprecate any serious attempt to compare these formulae with 
experiment at this stage in the development of the theory. There 
is, however, one important exception, namely the theorem of Bloch 
that, at low temperatures, T 0, the saturation moment a is given by 

or = Oq[1~~-AT^, (86) 

where uo, A are constants. This appears to be a rigorous deduction 
from the theory, and not to depend upon any simplifying assump- 
tions. 

An account of the quantum-mechanical theory of ferromagnetism 
has appeared in several text-booksjf we therefore give here an 
outline onty. 

We discuss first a very idealized ferromagnetic consisting of a 
three-dimensional lattice of atoms, each with one valence electron in 
an ^ state. The atoms are supposed to be so far apart that the inter- 
action between them may be considered small. We therefore use, 
instead of, as elsewhere in this book, the Bloch approximation (wave 

t Cf., for instance, the full account by Bloch, ‘Molekulartheorio des Magnet ismus\ 
Jiandh, d. Madiologie^ 6/2, 2te aufi. (1934). Also Van Vieek, loc. cit., and Somtnerfeld 
and Bethe, loc. cit. 585. 
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functions for each electron extending throughout the crystal), the 
^London-Heitler-Heisenberg approximation’, in which the wave 
function for each electron vanishes except in the neighbourliood of 
one atom. 

Let F(r) be the potential energy function in the neighbourhood of 
an atom with its centre at the origin, and ^(r) the orbital wave 
function. Let denote any lattice point; then for an atom with its 
centre at that lattice point, we write 

F;{r)==F(|r-r,|), 

The wave function of the atom depends also on the Pauli spin 
variablef defined so that —Hfi^ is the energy of the electron in a 
magnetic field H ; then ^ can take two values only, +li£ the electron 
spin points parallel to the field, and —1 if it points antiparallel. Let 
u{Q be the spin wave function; for the two stationary states of the 
spin, u will be equal to defined by 

u^{ + l) = l up{+l)^0, 
n^{~l) = 0 up{-l)==h 

is clearly the wave function of an atom in which the spin is known 
to point 'parallel to a given magnetic field, and the wave function 
when the spin is known to point antiparallel. 

The complete wave function of an atom with its centre at the lattice 
point r, is thus: (87) 

Let us now consider a crystal consisting of N such atoms, which 
are so far apart that the perturbation of one atom by its neighbours 
may be neglected. We denote the spatial coordinates of the electrons 
by Fj, . . . , r^., . . . , ; and the spin coordinates similarly by h , . . . , ^ y. For 
a discussion of ferromagnetism we must investigate the energy of the 
crystal when the spins all point in the same direction; if the energy 
is then a minimum, the crystal will behave as a ferromagnet.J We 
therefore first calculate the energy of the crystal when the spins are 
all pointing in the direction of some external field ff, and then 
investigate the change in the energy when a few of the spins are turned 
in the opposite direction. 

In the former case the spins are all in the same state, namely that 

Zeits,S.Ph}js.4:Z{l%21),mi, 

J Bloch (ioc. oit.) has shown, that this is not true except for a three-dimensionai 
lattice. 
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with wave funetion The wave function for the system as a 

whole, even neglecting the interaction between the atoms, is therefore 
non-degenerate. By the Pauli exclusion principle in its wave- 
mechanical form, the wave function must be antisymmetrical in the, 
coordinates of the electrons; in other words, if we exchange any pair 
of coordinates such as r^, and r^, the wave function must change 
sign. 

As is well known, the only antisymmetrical wave function which 
can be formed from the functions (87) is the determinant 

T = Ur Ml) Ur M2) - , m 


which we therefore take to be the wave function, in the approxima- 
tion of zero order. It may also be written 
4iiri) i>i(r2) ■■■ 

We calculate the energy Wq of the whole crystal from the formula 

Wo = j W*HW &r 1 2 j dr, ,(89) 

where the summation is over all spin variables and the integration 
over the spatial coordinates of all the electrons of the lattice. H js 
here the Hamiltonian function, and is equal to 


|| F ,( r .)+22 


In evaluating (89) it is easily seen that == 1. In the dis- 

cussions usually given of this problem it is assumed that the 
are orthogonal,*}* i.e, that 

J^;(r)^/,(r)dr= 0 (90) 

The denominator in (89) is thus equal to N. In the numerator there 
occur A equal terms of the type 

This term we set equal to Acq; is approximately equal to the energy 
of an unperturbed atom. It is actually equal to the energy of the 
atoms together with their Coulomb interaction. 


f Cf. a recent discussion Iby Van Vieck, Phys, Pev, 49 (1936), 232. 
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We also obtain iV(iV—l) ‘cross terms’ of the type 

j dr^...-, (91) 

we shall assume these to be zero unless f = f for all pairs of wave 
functions occurring except two, these two being wave functions for 
atoms /, /' which are nearest neighbours in the crystal. Then, by 
virtue of (90), (91) reduces to 

I = i If 9i;(ri)^;.(r,)^/r,)^,.(r,) x 

r 1 

X “,^“1 +T^(3ri)+l^(r2)+]^.^ dr^dr^. (92) 

This is the famous 'exchange integral’. 

The energy of the whole crystal is thus 

Wq == N(€q zI), ( 93 ) 

where z is the number of nearest neighbours of each atom. 

We now suppose one electron to be pointing antiparallel to the 
field, so that the total magnetic moment of the crystal is If 

the interaction between the atoms be neglected, we can arrange that 
this electron shall be in any one of the N atoms; thus for the whole 
crystal there are N independent states with given magnetic moment, 
all having the same energy. If the spin in the atom / is pointing anti- 
parallel to the field, the wave function of the system as a whole is 

••• ••• ^iv(^2)'^a(^2) 


% 


(94) 


Owing to the interaction between the atoms, however, these N 
states represented by the wave functions are not stationary states 
of the crystal as a whole. This is because the antiparallel spin will 
not stay localized in one atom, but will travel from atom to atom. 

' The N stationary states with moment (i\^—l)ja have wave functions 
of the form p(/)'F/, (95) 

where the coefficients a{J) must now be determined. 

For the moment we limit ourselves to the case of a linear lattice, 
so that the atoms form an ordered sequence 

If, then, we substitute (94) into the* Schrddinger equation 

(£r_|f)T = 0, 

Hh 


3595.17 
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multiply by AP7 for each/in turn, integrate over all r, and sum over 
we obtain, as may easily be seen, the set of equations 

(If-lW/)- /[a(/+l)+ffl(/-l)-2a(/)]. (96) 

These are the ‘secular equations’ of the problem. The energy values 

W—Wq can only be determined uniquely if we assign appropriate 
boundary conditions to a{f). Werassign the usual boundary condition, 
that a(f), after a large but finite number N of atoms, must repeat 
itself periodically. If we then set 

a(f)==a^(f)=^e^if, (97) 

equations (96) are solved with 

F-lfo - 2/(l^cosa (98) 

where i may take any of the values 

I = ^TrnjN, n integral. 

We obtain thus a, band of energy levels having the same magnetic 
moment. The work required to decrease the total magnetic moment 
from Nfi to {N — l)/x may thus have any value from practically zero 
to 4/. 

The wave function (95), namely 

represents what we may call a ‘spin wave’, i.e. a state of affairs in 
which the single reversed spin is travelling through the crystal with 
wave number where u is the interatomic distance. 

This result may easily be generalized to the physically interesting 
case of three dimensions; we obtain for the three cubic structures, 
with ^ = ,27T%/f?, rj == ^Trn^jG, ^ = 27Tn^jG, integral j and 

a large number: 

Simple cubic: N 

W—Wq == 2l(S—cosi—eos7^--co8Q. (99.1) 

Body-centred ciibic: G^ ^ 2N 

F— === 8l(l--cos ||^cosi7]COs|Q. (99.2) 

Face-centred cubic: G^ 4tN 

W—Wq == 4/(3~cos |?^cos 1^— cos J'^cos ||~™cos if cos Irj), (99.3) 
In all three structures, for small f , f , 

If /, the exchange integral, is positive, we s€^e therefore tha t W—W^ 
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is positive, and the energy of the state with the spins all in the same, 
direction is a minimum. f The crystal is therefore ferromagnetic. 

The theory outlined above has been worked out for s electrons, 
whereas we have seen (cf. § 5) that d wave functions are responsible 
for ferromagnetism in real metals. The conclusion reached, that I 
must be positive to give ferromagnetism, will still hold. Tlie exchange 
integral has been worked out in several cases for s functions (cf. 
Chap. IV) but not for d functions, for which the algebraical diffi- 
culties are considerable. For the cases investigated it has been found 
to be negative, which agrees with the observed fact that most metals 
are not ferromagnetic. We can, however, see from general considera- 
tions under what conditions it will be positive. J 

In the exchange integral (92) the interaction between the nuclei 
and the interaction between the electrons give positive contribu- 
tions; on the other hand, the interaction of the electrons with the 
nuclei gives a negative contribution. We denote by p(r) the charge 
density defined by p(r) = ^,(r)^ 3 (r). 

Now the electron interaction 

JJ p(ri)p(r2) (iridra 

is clearly large, and the interaction of the electrons with the nuclei 
small, if p is small near the nuclei and concentrated in between the 
atoms. The first condition is fulfilled for higli azimuthal quantum 
number (d and /functions); the second for large interatomic distance, 
so that, in the region where the atoms overlap, ^ is decreasing 
exponentially. 

Our conditions for ferromagnetism are therefore: 

The atoms must have incomplete shells of high azimuthal quantum 
number rather far apart. If, however, the shells are too far apart, 
as ill salts of the rare earths, the interaction is too small to give 
ferromagnetism except perhaps at very low temperatures. || 

To show how these conditions are fulfilled best by iron, nickel, 
cobalt, we reproduce a table due to Slater.ff 

I IMkvr {Zeits, f. rhi/h\ 62 (1930), 102) ha.s shown that no min i inn m with lower 
energy exists. 

t Sommerfeld ami Bethe, loc. eit. 595. 

|j Ilrhain, Weiss, and Trornbe have recently shown that metallie gadolinium is 
ferroinagnetift with a Curie temperature of 16' C. (Comptes rendtfs, 200 (1935), 
2132, and 201 (1935), 652). ■ ■ tt {1930), 57. 
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Ratio of interatomic distance to radius of incomplete shell 


Metal 

Ti' 

' Cr 

Mn 

1 Fe 

Co 1 

m 

Pd 

Pt 

Ce 

Yb 

Ratio 

2-24 

2-36 

2-94 

3-26 

3*64 1 

3*96 

2-82 

2-46 

3*2 

5*28 


7.6. Dependence of the saturation moment on temperature; the law. 
According to the phenomenological theory of Weiss, the work re- 
quired to decrease the saturation' moment of a crystal at the absolute 
zero of temperature by two Bohr magnetons is a definite amount 
2A/XO-0 (A == molecular field constant), and hence at low temperatures 
the magnetization is given by 

cro-~a = (lOO) 

According to the quantum theory, on the other hand, as formula ( 99 ) 
shows, the work required may have any one of a whole set of values 
ranging from practically zero to 12/. This leads to a dependence on 
temperature at low temperatures quite different from (100), as may 
be seen qualitatively as follows: 

So long as only a small number of electrons have their spins anti- 
parallel to the field, we may assume that for each such electron there 
exists a spin wave with wave number C^) a.nd energy given by 
(99). At low temperatures only the states with low energies will be 
occupied, and for these we may write, from (99), for a simple cubic 
lattice ^ = F-lfo = V (p 2 = | 2 +, 2 +^ 2 ). 

The number of states with energy less than E is, per unit volume, f 

<■“*) 

Now the spin waves obey the Einstein-Bose statistics, because an 
exchange of any two of the electrons with spins antiparallel to the 
field does not result in a new state; therefore the probable number of 
spin waves in any state I with energy Eis given by the Einstein- 
Bose distribution function 

a function which tends rapidly to zero for E > kT. Therefore only 
states with energy below are likely to be occupied. Thus by (101) 
the number of electrons with antiparallel spins is proportional to T^. 

In the same way it follows that the internal energy is proportional 


t Cf. (99) for in terms of N, 
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to X and hence the specific heat due to demagnetization is 
proportional to 

To obtain exact formulae we proceed as follows: 

For the magnetization we have, from (101) and (102), 

(jQ—ij _ 2 r 4iTp^ dp 

0 



== 0'1323(&y//)^ (103) 

for the simple cubic structure; for the other cubic structures we have 

= 0-0661{jfcT//)» b.c. 

^0 

= 0-0331(A:T//)» f.c. 

Similarly for the internal energy, we have 

rr_ G\ flpHirp^dp 

(27r)»J 
0 . 

= 0-04:5mT{hTjI)i, 

where 0 ^ is given in terms of the number of atoms by (99). Henee 
for the heat capacity due to demagnetization we have 

0-lUO^k{kTII}i, 

or, in terms of the magnetization, 

cal. degree per gm. atom, (104) 

(J 

the latter formula being valid for all structures at low temperatures. 
The formula (103), viz. 

ao—a === const, ('T <^ ©), 

is the only quantitatively exact result which has been deduced from 
quantum mechanics in the field of ferromagnetism. It is in much 
better agreement with experiment than the Weiss law (100), and for 
iron between 20® and 90® K.*, according to Weiss, Forrer, and Fallot, f 
it fits the observed values better than a law. 

As regards the numerical magnitudes, Weiss and ForrerJ find 
at 288®;K, 7' 

f BuUeiin d. Soc, Frangaisede Physique {19Z4:)^ 122, 

Ann, d. Fhpsique, 12 {1929), 219, 


J 
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Uq—O 


Element 

Structure 

Vo 

I {electron voU&) 

: Ni' 

f.c.c. 

. 0*054 , ' 

0-018 

Fe 

b.c.ci. 

0-018 

' 0-059 


The values of /, the exchange integral, deduced are also shown. 

The term in the specific heat proportional to has not yet been 
observed, being masked by the term proportional to T discussed in 
§ 5.2. The latter term does not arise with the simple model used here, 
in which there is only one electron per atom, in an s state. The 
reason for this is easy to see if we consider the metal from the point of 
view of the Bloch model; at the absolute zero of temperature, all the 
states in the s zone with one spin direction are full, and all tlie states 
with the other spin are empty. A term in the specific heat propor- 
tional to T only arises when a zone is partly full. 

When we come to extend the theory to the case where the numbers 
of spins pointing in the two directions are comparable, i.e. to 
phenomena near and above the Curie temperature, tlie mathematical 
difficulties are very great and have not yet been overcome. f In 
this connexion also it would be of interest to investigate the case 
when 1 is negative (paramagnetism) and to see whether the results 
obtained by the Bloch model (c^ oc jP, x == A + remain valid. 

It may be shown that there states with 

given total magnetic moment 2nfjLy and these form a band; further 
that the mean energy of the band is 

but it has not yet proved possible to determine the lowest state or 
density of states within the bands. 

Heisenberg in his original paperf assumed for the density a 
Gaussian distribution about the mean value, which gives a behaviour 
very similar to that of the Weiss theory, but does not give the law 
at low temperatures. Ludioff|| has more recently given a treatment 
whicli a])proximates to that of Bloch at low temperatures and to 
that of Heisenberg at high temperatures, and which moreover gives 
a paramagnetic Curie point differing slightly from the ferromagnetic 
as is observed. 

t A solution for a one -dimensional lattice has been given by Betho, Zeits. /. Fhys, 
71 (1931), 20o, but it has not been possible to generalize his solution for three 
dimensions. 

t Ibid. 49 (1928), 619. 


li Ibid. 91 (1934), 742. 
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Blochf has also investigated the magnetic behaviour of a metal, 
assuming the wave function of each electron to 'be a ■plane wave^ 
extending throughout the crystal; he finds that under certain circum- 
stances such a model gives ferromagnetism. ' This conclusion has, 
■however, been criticized by Wignerf (cf. ■Chap. IV, §,2.2). 

Mollerll has extended the Heisenberg theory to the case when each 
atom has more than one electron. Wolfff has given a quantum- 
mechanical discussion of the magneton numbers above and below 
the Curie point; this paper has already been referred to. FayJJ 
has discussed a more accurate distribution function than that of 
Heisenberg. 

Bloch and Gentile|||| have given a theoretical discussion of the 
dependence of magnetization on direction in a single metal crystal; 
they find that the effect can be accounted for by the interaction 
between an electron’s spin and its orbital motion. 

t Zeits, /. Phijs. 57 (1929), 545. t Phys.Eev. 46 (1934), 1002. 

il Zeits.f. Pkys. 82 (1933), 559. ft 70 (1931), 519. 

tt Proc. Nat. Ac. Sc. 21 (1935), 537. ll|| Zeits. f. Phys. 70 (1931), 395. 

Note of recent developments 

Slater {Phys. Rev. 49 (1936), 537) has given a discussion of ferromagnetism 
on the basis of the Bloch theory, and has shown that it is most likely to occur 
in the iron group of metals. In a further paper (ibid. 931), he discusses the 
dependence of magnetization on temperature. He finds that, at the absolute 
zero of temperature, the saturation moment expressed in Bohr magnetons 
per atom (0*6 for nickel), and the number of positive holes in the d band are 
not identical. For nickel, however, the difference is small (^ 6%), but may 
be larger for iron (cf. p. 222). 

As we saw on p. 224, the behaviour of nickel above the Curie point suggests 
that the number of spins is slightly greater than 0*6. 
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THE ELECTRICAL •RESISTANCE OE METALS AND ALLOYS 

A THEORY of metallic conduction has to explain, among others, the 
following experimental results: 

(1) The Wiedemann-Franz law, which states that the ratio of the 
thermal to the electrical conductivity is equal to LT, where T is the 
absolute temperature and L is a constant which is the same for all 
metals. 

(2) The absolute magnitude of the electrical conductivity of a pure 
metal, and its dependence on the place of the metal in the periodic 
table; e.g. the large conductivities of the monovalent metals and the 
small conductivities of the transition metals. 

(3) The relatively large increase in the resistance due to small 
amounts of impurities in solid solution, and the Matthiessen rule, 
which states that the change in the resistance due to a small quantity 
of foreign metal in solid solution is independent of the temperature. 

(4) The dependence of the resistance on temperature and on 
pressure. 

(5) The appearance of supraconductivity. 

With the exception of (5), the theory of conductivity based on 
quantum mechanics has given at least a qualitative understanding 
of all these results. 


1 . Former theories 

Shortly after the discovery of the electron Riecke,f Drude,J 
Lorentz,|| and othersf f recognized that a current in a metal is carried 
by electrons, and developed a theory of metallic conductivity on this 
basis, an outline of which we shall now give. We consider a metal 
containing N electrons per unit volume, and suppose that each 
electron can move quite freely for a mean time 2t, after which it 
suffers a collision and its momentum is destroyed, r is called the 
'time of relaxation’. During the time 2r the equation of motion in 
an external field F is ~ 


t Ann. d. Phys. u. Chem. 66 (1898), 353 and 545. 

J Ann. d. Physik, 7 (1902), 687, where earlier refs, are given, 
jj Theory of Electrons, Leipzig (1909). 

tt Cf., for instance, Griineisen, jBfawdfe. d. Phys. 13 (1928), 65; or Richardson, 
Electron Theory of Matter, p. 406, Cambridge (1916). 
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Our hypothesis is that immediately after a collision the mean value 
of the component of the velocity of the electron in the direction of 
the field is zero; after a time 2t it is therefore 2eFrlm. 

Taking a time average, we obtain for the mean velocity of drift in 
the direction of the field , 

The current J is obtained by multiplying by Ne, and hence for the 
conductivity we have 

or ^ jIF = Ne^rlm. (1) 

The authors quoted assumed further that the electrons in a metal 
behaved like a perfect gas, so that, if is the mean of the square of 
the velocity of an electron, 

— ihT, ( 2 ) 

With the value of u so obtained, they defined the mean free path I by 

I == 2tu. 

In terms of the mean free path the conductivity is 

a = NeHj2mn. 

This formula gives the right order of magnitude for the conductivity 
of, say, silver at room temperature^ if one assumes that N is of the 
order of magnitude of the number of atoms per unit volume and I 
of the interatomic distance. On the other hand, to account for the 
fact that the conductivity is inversely proportional to the tempera- 
ture, whereas the mean square velocity u^^ according to (2), is pro- 
portional to jP, it was necessary to assume that Z increased to very 
much larger values at low temperatures, which was difficult to under- 
stand from the classical point of view. Moreover, under pressure the 
conductivity of most metals increases, whereas one would expect 
that, as the atoms are pressed closer together, the mean free path 
and hence the conductivity would decrease. 

A further difficulty of the theory was that, according to (2), the 
electrons should contribute an amount fiVi* to the heat capacity per 
unit volume, or, to the atomic heat, fi? x number of free electrons per 
atom. The measurements of the specific heat of good conductors 
(cf. Ghap. I, § 1) made it certain that, at room temperature, any 
contribution to the atomic heat due to the free electrons was very 
much less than i?. It was therefore mecessary to assume that only 
a very small proportion of the atoms were Ionized’. 

The most important success of the gas-kinetic theory was the 

3595.17 i l . 
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explanation, of the law of Wiedemann and Franz. Drude assumed 
that the conduction of heat in good conductors was due to the 
niotion of the free electrons and obtained, on the same assumptions, 
the following formula for the thermal conductivity k: 

K = iNluk, ( 3 ) 

From (1) and (3) one obtains, by (2), 


T 


= 3 


w 

ei 


showing that the quantity on the left is independent of temperature 
and tlie same for all metals. This result is in fair agreement with 
experiment for a number of metals.*!’ 

Prior to the introduction of wave mechanics the most important 
advance in the theory was that of Wien.J Wien assumed that the 
mean velocity of the electrons in a metal was independent of 
temj)erature, and that the mean free path was inversely proportional 
to the mean square of the amplitude, Jf, of the atomic oscillations, 

so that loc 1/XK 

These assumptions, later supported by quantum mechanics, enabled 
an account to be given of the change of resistance with temperature 
both above and below the Debye characteristic temperature. On the 
same basis CriineisenH was able to explain the change of resistance 
under pressure. 

Sommerfeldf*!* was the first to apply the ideas of quantum mechanics 
to problems of metallic conduction. The advance made by Sommer- 
feld was the application of the Fermi-Dirac statistics to the electrons 
in a metal. As we saw in Chap. VI, § 2, he was thus able to explain 
why the S'pecijic heat of the conduction electrons is negligibly small. 

In the theory of Sommerfeld the field acting on an electron due 
to the ions and to the other electrons is neglected. fj Each electron, 
therefore, is accelerated by the applied field, just as in the classical 
theory, and the formula for the conductivity is given as before by 
equation (i). It should be noticed that if one introduces the concep- 
tion of the Tnean free path’ I, defined as before by 

I .=■ 2tu, ■■ 

then u, the mean velocity, is much greater than in the gas-kinetic 

t Lf. § Lj. J Preufis. Akad. Wise, Berlin, Hitz. Ber., 1913, p. 184. 

II Verh. d. Dents. Phijs. Gefi. IS 

tt Zdts.f. Pkija. 47 (1928), 1, Cf. Chap. II. §§ 2 and 3. 
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theory of Drude, because the mean kinetic energy, according to the 
Fermi-Dirac statistics, is much greater than f&T. 

In Sommerfeld’s papers no theory was given by which r and its 
dependence on temperature could be calculated. 

Blochf made two important advances in the theory. Firstly, he 
introduced the conception of electrons moving in an electrostatic 
field having the periodicity of the lattice. As we have seen in 
Chap. Ill, § 1, this model makes it clear why some solids are insula- 
tors and others conductors and how metals can have a non-integral 
effective number of ‘free’ electrons per atom. Secondly, he gave a 
quantum-mechanical justification of Wien’s hypothesis that the 
cause of electrical resistance lies in the heat motion of the metal 
atoms. Bloch’s theory and its extension by other workers will be 
explained in the next sections. 

2. Dependence of resistance on temperature; qualitative 

discussion 

Since the detailed theory discussed in the following sections is 
rather complicated we shall give first an elementary discussion of the 
dependence of resistance on temperature. 

As we have seen in Chapter III, in a perfectly periodic lattice a 
beam of electrons moving in a given direction will continue to move 
in that direction indefinitely. A perfect lattice has therefore no resis- 
tance whatever. If, however, the lattice is not perfectly periodic, the 
electrons will eventually be scattered. It is from this -scattering that 
resistance arises. To calculate the resistance, therefore, our problem, 
just as in the classical theory, is to obtain the probability of scattering 
and hence the time between collisions 2 t and the mean free path i. 

The departures from periodicity in the lattice, which give rise to 
the resistance, niay be due to 

(1) The displacement of the atoms from their mean positions due 
to their thermal motion. 

(2) The presence of foreign atoms in solid solution. 

(3) The break-down of the lattice in the liquid and amorphous 

states, -y* ■ 

(2) and (3) are dealt with in §§ 12 and 10; we shall deal here only 
with the thermal motion. 

We shall take an Einstein model for the metal crystal, supposing 
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each atom to be able to vibrate about its mean position with fre- 
quency I'; then the Einstein characteristic temperature is defined 
(cf. Chap.I,§l)by hv = m. (4) 

We denote the restoring force when an atom is displaced a distance 
X from its mean position by —bX, so that the equation of motion 
of an atom is 

MX+bX^O, 

where M is the mass of the atom. Therefore 

bjM = ^h^\ (5) 

If X'^ denotes the mean square of the displacement in a given 
direction, we have 


\bX^ = mean potential energy = \kT (6) 

for temperatures above the characteristic temperature; for lower 
temperatures! _ ijiy 


IbX^ = 


^hvlkT ' 


(7) 


Now, as we have stated above, an electron may be scattered by a 
displaced atom, and it will be shown below that the probability for 
scattering is proportional to i.e. to the square of the displacement. 
Since the resistance J? of a metal is proportional to the scattering 
probability, we may write 

RocT\ ( 8 ) 

But, from (4), (5), and (6), for ^^0 

= IcTjb = h^TI4.7rmm\ (9) 

whence, from (8), R oc 

We thus obtain the result that at high temperatures the resistance 
is proportional to the absolute temperature. The dependence of i? on 
0 will be used in § 3 to compare the resistivities of different metals 
and in § 8 to obtain the pressure coefficient of the resistance. 

At lower temperatures (T < ©) the mean square displacement 
drops below the value (6). According to (7), we should expect the 
resistance to be proportional to the total energy. This prediction is 
only in rough agreement with experiment; we must remember that 
at low temperatures, according to the Debye theory of specific heats, 


t It is not actually possible to separate potential and kinetic energy ; the expression 
on the right is half the total energy. The zero-point energy is omitted as it has no 
influence on the resistance (cf. § 5,4). 
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ttie atoms are not displaced at random from their mean positions as 
assumed above (cf. Chap. I, § 1). The resistance at very low tempera- 
tures is discussed further in § 9. 

Mg. 93 shows, for the two metals copper and dead, pfT and 
plotted against T, where p is the resistivity. It will be seen that, at 



ITig. 93. p/T and Up for copper and lead. t 

— Cp observed for Cu and Pb. o pjT x 1,735 observed for Pb. 

+ p/Tx 1,570 observed for Cu. 

temperatures jP ~ 0, there is in fact a close correspondence between 
the energy and the resistance. It is even possible to deduce the 
characteristic temperature 0 from the resistance curves, as the 
following valuesf show (cf. also p. 14): 



Pb i 

Au 

Pt 

Ag 

Gu 

0 . i from specific heat 
, 1 from resistance 

88 

180-r90 

230 

215 ■ ■ 

315-25 ' 

92 , 

190-200 

230 

230 

346-75 


3 . Dependence of the resistance on the position of the metal in 
■ the periodic table 

We have seen that the resistance of a pure metal is proportional 
to the mean square of the amplitude of the thermal oscillations of its 
atoms, i.e. to TjMQ^, The quantity^ aT'/Jf©^, therefore, represent 
the conductivity for given amplitude of thermal oscillation. The 

t l^Tom Gmneisen, Handb, d» Phys. 13 ( 1928 ), 22 . 
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other factors which determine the resistance do not depend on the 
elastic properties of the metal, and hence we should compare the 
values of aTjMQ^ rather than the values of the conductivity o- itself 
if we wish to discuss the influence on the conductivity of the crystal 
structure, atomic volume, etc. 

Table X shows the values at 0°C. of for all the metals for 

which the resistance has been measured and is a normal function of 
temperature. 

Table X 


Metal 

Conductivity at 
0“ (7. <tx10-A 
ohm cm. 

M 

e 

O-/M02X1O® 

Li 

11-8 

6*940 

363 

12*9 

Be 

18 

9*02 

1,000 

2*0 

Na 

23 

22*997 

202 

24 

Mg 

25 

24*32 

357 

8*1 

A1 

40 

26*97 

395 

9*5 

K 

15-9 

39*096 

163 

15*3 

Ca 

23-5 

40*08 

230 

11*1 

Ti 

1-2 

47*90 

342 

0*21 

Cr 

6-5 

52-01 

495 

0*51 

Fe 

11-2 

55*84 

420 

1*14 

Co 

16 

58-04 

401 

1*7 

Ni 

16 

58*69 

375 

1*9 

Cu 

64-5 

63*57 

333 

9*1 

Zn 

18*1 

65*38 

213 

6*1 

Ga 

2*45 

69-72 

125 

2-25 

As 

2-85 

74*91 

291 

0*45 

Rb 

8*6 

85*44 

85 

14 

Sr 

3-3 

87*63 

171 

1*3 

Zr 

. 2-4^ 

91*22 

288 

0*32 

Mo 

23 . ' , 1 

96*0 . 

380 

1*7 

Ru 

8*5 

101*7 

426 

0*46, 

Rh 

22 

102*91 

370 

1*6 , 

m , 

10 

106*7 

270 

■ 1*3. 


66-7 

107*880 

223 

12*4.. , 

Cd ' J 

15 

112*41 

172 

■■ 4*5 . 

In 

' 12 ' 

114*76 

198 

'''2.*7 

Sn 

10 

118*70 

260 

" 1*2 : ■ 

shv;. , 

2*8 

121*76 

140 

; ■■■1*2 


5*6 

132*91 

' /.54 ■ 

■ 14"' 

:v':: ;'Ra 

' . 1*7 A 

137*36 

113 ' 

1*0 


l.'^ ,1*7,. 

K 138*92 

152 

0*53 


1 1,.4 ■■ 

140*13 



Pr 

1*6 

140*92 




3*4 

178*6 

213 

0*42 


7-2 

180*88 

228 

0*77 


20 

184*0 

333 

1*0 
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Table X {cont.) 


Metal 

Conductivity at 
\ 0°C. aXlO-^ 
ohm cm. 

M 

© 

ojM&^xW 

Os 

11 

19P5 

256 

0-9 

Ir 

20 

193-1 

316 

^ 1-0 

Pt 

10*2 

195-23 

240 

0-91 

Au 

49 

197*2 

175 

8-1 

Hg 

4-4t 

200-61 1 

80 

3-4 

T1 

7*1 

204*39 

140 

1-8 

Pb 

5-2 

207*22 

86 

3-4 

, ■ Bi 

1-0 

209-00 

100 

0-5 


The experimental values of o- are taken from Griineisen, Handb. cL Phys, 13 (1928), 
11, and from Borelius, Handb. d, Metallphysik, 1 (1935), 321. The values of 0 shown 
in bold-face typo are values deduced from the electrical resistance in the range 
T r^S hy Griineisen, Ann. d. Pkysik, 16 (1933), 530 (cf. § 2). The others are taken 
from Table III. 

The periodic change with atomic number of the series of values 
obtained is striking; in particulaT: 

I. The large values of cr/Jf©^ for the noble metals and alkalis, 
which have one electron outside a closed shelLJ alMQ^ drops in 
most cases by a factor between 2 and 4 on passing to the divalent 
metals next to them in the periodic table. We shall see in § 6.3 that 
this is due to the small ‘effective number of free electrons- in the 
divalent metals. 

II. The low values of a/MQ^ for the transition metals. We shall 
see in § 6.3 that the incomplete d shells in these metals give rise to 
a much larger scattering probability and hence a shorter mean free 
path than for the metals with closed cores. 

4 . Detailed theory of conductivity; general outline 

We shall now proceed to a more detailed calculation of the con- 
ductivity. 

We have seen (§ 1) that according to the classical theory the con- 
ductivity a is given by 

(T = Neh/m, ( 10 ) 

where N is the number of electrons per unit volume and 2r the time 

f Solid mercniry at 0^ C. under a pressure of 7,640 kg./cm.^ (Bridgman, Proe. 
.dear/. Arts iS’c/. 56 (1921), 99). 

t The elements copper and gold are not always monovalent, but there is strong 
ox'idcnco that in the metallic state there is only one electron outside a closed d shell 
(cf. Appendix I). 
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between collisions. In tlie quantum theory the formula (10) is still 
qualitatively’ valid, but with the following modifications : ' 

' (1) As was shown in Chapter III, between collisions the accelera- 
tion of an electron in a lattice due to an external field F is in general 
less than for a free electron; we therefore introduced the. 'effective’ 
number Nq^ of free electrons per unit volume, defined so that 
NQfie^FUjm is the current produced by a field Fin time We must 
therefore replace N in formula (10) by 

(2) T must be calculated by a quantum-mechanical method, on the 
basis of the ideas of § 2. 

To obtain r we shall calculate the probability P per unit time that 
an electron suffers a collision; we shall then have 

T 1/P. 

The calculation of P is thus the main purpose of this chapter. 

Two methods are possible for the calculation of P; we may use 
for the lattice vibrations either an Einstein model or a Debye 
model.f With the former method we treat each atom as vibrating 
independently of all the others, and calculate the scattering by each 
atom separately. With the Debye model we analyse the heat motion 
of the crystal into sound waves, and calculate the probability that 
an electron is deflected through its interaction with each sound wave. 
The Einstein model has the advantage of simplicity, and yields a 
formula which is very convenient for comparison with experiment; 
it will, however, give incorrect results at low temperatures (P <^0), 
when the Debye model must be used. 

When an electron moving in a metal is deflected, there is a transfer 
of momentum and of energy between the electron and the lattice. 
Since the atoms of the lattice are much heavier than the electron, 
the energy lost or gained by the electron is much less than its total 
energy. We shall see (§ 5.3) that the energy lost or gained is less 
then 

We assume, of course, that the electrons obey the Eermi-Dirac 
statistics. An important consequence of this assumption is tliat 
only electrons in states with nearly the maximum energy can actually be 
scattered] the other electrons cannot be scattered at all, because ail 
states with nearly equal energy are already occupied. Thus we need 

t The Debye model was used by Bloch in his original papers on this subject. 
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only calculate .the scattering probability for electrons of nearly the 

maximum energy 

The calculation which follows consists of two parts; we first find 
the probability P(kk') that the electron makes a transition from a 
state k to a state k', and then use these transition probabilities to 
calculate the current. 


5. Calculation of the probability of scattering 
As we have already seen, an electron in the lattice in the state k 
may, under the influence of any irregularity in the crystalline field, 
make a transition to any other state k'. We shall first of all treat the 
irregularity as static, so that .the electron can only make transitions 
to states of the same energy. This treatment is obviously appro- 
priate when the irregularity is due to foreign atoms in solid solution. 
When it is due to the thermal vibration of the atoms of a pure 
crystalline metal, the field in the crystal is continually changing; 
but since the velocity with which the atoms vibrate is small com- 
pared with that of the electrons, we shall obtain the correct transi- 
tion probabilities if we treat the atoms as momentarily at rest in their 
displaced positions. This is proved in § 5.3. 

Let then U {x, y, z) denote thedijferencehetweenthe actual potential 
in the lattice and the potential V{x,y,z) that would exist in the 
perfectly regular lattice. In this section we shall treat 17 as small, and 
shall obtain the transition probabilities by the perturbation method 
of Dirac. The use of a perturbation will certainly not lead to serious 
error for the thermal part of the resistance, since at ordinary tempera- 
tures the displacement of the atoms is small compared with the 
interatomic distance; for foreign atoms in solid solution, however, 
the perturbation method leads in certain cases to incorrect conclu- 
sions; for this case an alternative method is given in § 12.2^ 

The Schrodinger equation of an electron is 

in— = HY+UY, (11) 

dt 


where H is the Hamiltonian for an electron in the unperturbed lattice. 
Let Ej, and be the energies and wave functions for an electron 
in the unperturbed lattice; we shall assume that is normalized 

where the integratioii is over unit volume; if, therefore, we are 

3595.17 K k 
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considering electrons in a volume O, we must take tor our normalized 
wave function We write for the, wave function at time t 

T = (12) 

k' 

|ci;u-|‘^ then denotes the probability that the electron is in the state 
k' at time t. Initially, at time i = 0, we shall assume that the electron 
is in the state k, so that 

a*(0) = 1, 

H (k k)- 

We substitute (12) into (11), multiply by and integrate over 

the volume O; neglecting terms of the second order (the product 
Ua*.), we obtain j 


(13) 


a'fp' = - 

dt O 




where U^k' = J 

Integrating with respect to t and using the initial conditions (13), we 

1 e»^- l 


obtain 


%(<) = 


iH ixQ 

where x is written for (J^* — the probability that after a time 
t the electron is in the state k' is thus 

11 ITT ,2 2(l-cosa;!!) 

The function on the right has for large t a strong maximum at x = 0, 
i.e. for transitions in which energy is conserved. 

The energies lie so close together as to form virtually a con- 
tinuum, As is usual in quantum-mechanical problems of this type, 

we must integrate the transition proba- 
bility over a large number of final states, 
for all of which k' has nearly the same 
value, in order to obtain a result of 
physical significance. 

Fig. 94 shows the ‘/;-space’ of the elec- 
trons; the points J. and B represent 
respectively the initiar and final states 
k and k', and the curved line represents 
the section made with the plane of the 
paper by the surface for which i?;.T = 
Since our initial state is assumed to be near the surface of the Fermi 



Fig, 94, 
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elistribution, the curved line represents this surface. Then the physical 
quantity which we require is the probability per unit time, P(kk') dSy 
that the electron makes a transition to a state lying in an area IIS' 
of the Fermi distribution. To calculate this probability we take a 
small volume dSd^ as shown in the figure. The number of states in 

this volume is dSd^y and the probability that after a , time t the 

OTT^ 

electron is in a state within it is obtained by multiplying this number 
b}^ We then integrate the probability across the surface of the 

Fermi distribution, and obtain 


PdS^ 


dS d C , p -2 2(l—cosa:j5) 




For points in the neighbourhood of the surface of the Fermi dis- 
tribution we may write 


““ fi dk j' 


We may, moreover, take t to be large compared with lijE. The inte- 
grand then has a strong maximum in the neighbourhood of | = 0, 
and we obtain for the integral 

and hence P(kk')dS = — 1/7,,,!^^. (14) 

This is the required transition probability, giving the probability 
per unit time that an electron makes a transition from a. state k to an 
element dS of the surface in A:-space having the same energy. 

From (14) we note that, apart from the matrix element 
which depends on the nature of the perturbation, the transition 
probability is proportional to 

■ 

and hence (cf. Chap. IT, § 4.6) to the density of states at the surface 
of the Fermi' distribution. 

It is of interest to discuss the result (14) for the case of free 
electrons, i.e. for the case when the influence of the lattice field is 
negligible. In this case we may think of the electron as having a 
velocity v in the same direction as the wave vector k, and ask for 
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the probability per unit time that it is deflected through an angle 
6 into a solid angle dw. With d/S = k^dco and k = mv/^, (14) gives 
|27tto 


PdS = i 




J 


. ^)U{x^y^ z) dr 


doj. 


(15) 


In the ordinary collision theory it, is usual to express the collision 
probabilities as areas; since' (15) refers to one electron per volume 
Q moving with velocity v, we see that the effective area that an 
electron must hit if it is to be scattered into a solid angle doj is 


1(9) day 


pa 


dS 


27rm 




gi(k-k' . r)f7 2 ;) dr 


doj. 


(16) 


This is, of course, just the formula given by the usual Born collision 
theory.*!* 

5.1. Calculation of matrix element for temperature resistance. We 
have now to calculate the term in (14). The resistance due to 
foreign atoms in solid solution will be treated in § 12; shall discuss 
here the resistance due to the thermal motion of the atoms. 

We shall first calculate using an Einstein model for the heat 
motion; that is to say, we shall consider that a single atom is dis- 
placed from its mean position by a vector (X, T, Z), all the other 
atoms being undisplaced. We shall then assume that, within the 
atomic polyhedronj of the displaced atom, the potential at a given 
distance from the nucleus is the same as it w'^ould be if the atom were 
not displaced.il Outside the polyhedron of the displaced atom we 
shall assume the potential to be unchanged. This will certainly be a 
good approximation near the displaced nucleus within the inner 
shells of the atom, where the field is strongest. Near the boundaries 
of the polyhedron it may not be so satisfactory. The field outside 
the polyhedron of the displaced atom could in principle be calculated 
by a method similar to that of Chap. II, § 5, and will fall off ex- 
ponentially with increasing distance. Its neglect will lead to too 
small values of the resistance (cf, p, 265). 

It follows from these assumptions, if V{x, y, z) is the original 
potential within the polyhedron, that the change U in the potential 
in the lattice when the atom is displaced is given by 
U =V{x^X,y~~J,z-^Z)-~-V{x,y,z) 


t Cf. Mott and Massey, The- Theory of Atomic Collisions, pp. 87 and 88, equations 
(l)and {5). t Cf. Chap. II, § 4.5. 

li This is the assumption of *Starre lonen’, introduced by Nordheim, *4nn. d, 
Physik,^ 
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within the polyhedron considered, and zero outside. For small dis- 
placements (X, Y, Z) this may be written 


-V = X~-\-Y—+Z—. 
dx dy dz 


(17) 


Since V has a singularity at the nucleus, the expansion is not valid 
at regions near the nucleus, but such regions may easily be seen to 
make a negligible contribution to the integral in (18) below. Using 
(17), therefore, we have 




X 




* SF , , 


Now for the mean value of X^ we obtained (equation (9)) 

TcT 


X^ 


ilf02 P 


and, further, XY = 0. Hence the mean value of is 


kT 


jf0a 




grad F^fc dr 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


To obtain the transition probability for the whole metal we sub- 
stitute (20) into (14) and multiply by the number of atoms in the 
volume O. We obtain 

n dS T \ f , 1 

J >f,^grB.dV>pkdr 


PdS = 


47t% Oo MQ^ 
where Qa = Q/N is the volume per atom. 


dm 

k~k' 


The integral 


( 21 ) 


J i/rf-gradF^fcdr, 

which is to be taken over one atomic polyhedron, may be transformed 
into a surface integral over the surface of the polyhedron by making 
use of the Schrodinger equation 


2m 


VV,+(X,-F)^, = 0, 


and remembering that We write 

#<^,gradF = grad(F#</-fc)-F^,grad^f.-F#grad^,. 

The right-hand side, by means of the Schrddinger equation, is easily 
transformed into 


grad 




+ £[feV2grad#-VV,grad#]. 
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The first term vanishes. Integrating the second, we obtain for (21) 



the integration being over the surface of tiie polyhedron a^nd d/Bn 
denoting differentiation normal to the surface. The scattering proba- 
bility depends, therefore, on the wave functions at the surface of 
the atomic polyhedron, as one might expect, and not on the field in 
the interior of the atom. 

For monovalent metals, for which we may use the approximation 
of Wigner and Seitz (p. 80), and write 

tfif. = 'a(r)e*('' 0 , uir,,) I, u'{r„) = 0 , 

(22) may easily be evaluated. Since, if ti were a constant, (22) would 
vanish, we obtain for (22) 

Y Je-«k'rV'(r)gradre*('‘0(;*S'. 


u'^{r) may be taken to be constant and set equal to 

27n[V{ro)-~EMroW 

over the surface of the polyhedron; the integral may then be 
evaluated and gives finally for (22) 


47rrgcos^[F(fo)-AVJ 


where x — |k— and ^8 is the angle between the vectors grad F 
and k—k'. Note that the transition probability is then a function 
of Ik— k'l only. It depends also on the kinetic energy, F— of an 
electron in the lowest state (k == 0), at the boundary of the atomic 
polyhedron. 

.Making the further approximation E as for free 

electrons, so that hr^ = (97r/4)^, we obtain for the transition proba- 
bility in terms of the angle 8 between k and k' 


3/^U 1 m ^ 
ttU/ nMW 






where 


X ^ 2(97r/4)‘‘ sin 16, 


5.2. Validity of the 2^^Ttmbation m The perturbation metliod 
used here to -calculate P must certainly be valid if the displace- 
ment X of the atoms is small compared with the radius of the K ring 
of the atom considered. At ordinary temperatures this is not the 
case. On the other hand, the fact that may be transformed into 
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a surface integral makes it probable that the perturbation method 
remains correct so long as X is small compared with the interatomic 
distance, which is true up to the melting-point. 

5.3. Calculation taking into account the motion of the atoms. In the 
calculation given above it was assumed that, since the vibrating 
atoms move slowly compared with the electrons, they can be treated 
as though they w^ere at rest. One may, however, obtain the same 
result by treating the vibrating atom and electron as a single 
quantum-mechanical system, as follows: 

We assume the atoms to vibrate independently of one another 
with frequency v. Consider an atom vibrating parallel to the x-axm; 
if its displacement from its mean position is X, the change in the 
potential energy in its neighbourhood is — X dVjdx, If the atom is 
in the nth vibrational state, its energy is {n+l)hv, and its wave 
function a Hermite polynomial which we denote by Xn{X)- Then the 
probability that the electron makes a transition from a state k to 
a state k', and that the vibrating atom at the same time jumps to 
a state n\ is given bj^ (14) with 

-U,;, = JJ xt4t-X^^Xni'kdX...dx..., 

which may be written 

-U,,, = jxt-XxndX...jrC^^kdx.... (25) 


The second integral is the one obtained before; the first, 
vanishes unless n'-~-n = ^ud is then equal to 


/ hn 


or 


hn' 


(26) 


whichever is the larger. 

In any scattering process, therefore, the electron gains or loses a 
quantum hv of energy. At high temperatures {IcT > hv), however, 
this change in the energy can be neglected, and we may assume the 
electron to be scattered to a state of equal energy. 

To obtain the transition probability, we must use formulae (14), 
(18) as before, but must substitute in these formulae instead 

of X^, and must average over all initial states. We obtain, adding 
the squares of the two terms in (26) and averaging over 

k'H 
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which is the same expression as, that which we obtained for in 
equation (19). Our transition probability is thus the same as before. 

We note that none of the collisions between a vibrating atom and 
an electron are elastic; the atom always gains or loses a quantum of 
energy. 

5 . 4 . Debye model; scattering probability for low temperatures. In 
the preceding section we assumed each atom in the crystal to vibrate 
independently of all the others. At low temperatures this will not be 
a good approximation, as emphasized in Chap. I, § 1 . We therefore 
analyse the vibrations of the solid into sound waves, in the manner 
introduced by Debye. 

We consider a sound wave with frequency and wave number 
q, so that the displacement of an atom at the lattice point is 

complex conjugate. (27 ) 

The displacement is perpendicular to q for transverse waves, parallel 
for longitudinal waves. represents the amplitude of the w^ave; at 
temperature T we have 




hVn 






(28) 


Making the same assumptions as in § 5.2, we may take for the 
changef in the potential due to the lattice wave (27), in the cell of 
the atom r„, U ^ e«‘»'-»)grad F, 


and the change in the crystal as a whole is obtained by summing 
over q. 

We now treat this change in the potential of the crystal as a whole 
as our perturbing potential. It will be seen that an integral of the 

(29) 


vanishes unless k—k'+q = 2 ' 7 rn/a, 


(30) 


where n = and n 2 , are integers or zero and a is the 

lattice constant. 

The transitions for which n = 0 may be called normal transitions; 
those for which n ^ 7 ^ 0 have been called by Peierls ‘Umklappprozesse' . 


t Bioeh and Bethe {lac. cit.) take a different form, viz. e^^^^^^grad F, which is 
ijicorrect in the imier shells of the displaced atoms (cf. p. 252 ) and gives much too large 
a value of the resistance. 
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The decision as to which transitions are normal and which ‘Umklapp- 
prozesse’ depends, of course, on om definition of k, for, as we have 
seen in Chap. II, § 4.1, k is not uniquely defined. 

If n == 0, the integral (29) reduces to 

^J^,.gradF<A,dr. (31) 

If, moreover, we use formula (23) for this integral, we see that it 
vanishes if the vectors q and gradF (i.e. the displacement of tlie 
atom) are at right angles. Thus only for longitudinal waves does 
(31) have a non-zero value. 

From these remarks and from equation (14) it is clear that the 
probability that an electron is deflected from a state k to a state k' is 

For low temperatures \Aq\^ is small unless hv^ ^ hT. Hence, by (28), 
the transition probability is small for changes in k except those that 


where is the velocity of sound waves in the solid, given byf. 


' A I 3 ) 


Thus at low temperatures the electron can only be scattered through small 
angles. 

If we make the assumption that there is one electron per atom, and 
that the energy is the same function of k as for free electrons, so that 
at the surface of the Fermi distribution 

ikl = (f^o)^ 

then, writing |k— -k'l = 2|k|sin-|0, 

we see that, for P not to be small, we must have 

0<2iTl@. 

At high temperatures {T > 0) we may replace the factor 


t Cf. Chap. I, equation (17); we have put = q. The formula is thus only valid 
for an isotropic solid in which the velocities of transv^'erse and longitudinal waves are 
identical. 


3595.17 
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by kT. Formula (32) then becomes 

This formula, however, will be valid only for [k— k'| ^ ?max» where 
?max the wave number of the vibration of maximum frequency, 
given, according to the Debye theory, by 

2inax ~ 27r(^-'77O0)^. 

For larger values of [k— k' J the transitions will be 'Umklappprozesse’ . 

If we assume as before that the energy is the same function of k 
as foi* free electrons, then we have, if B is the angle between k and k', 

0 < 2sin-i2"^ 79^ 

Transition probabilities for collisions in which the electron is de- 
flected through an angle B greater than 79"^ (‘Umklappprozesse’) have 
not yet been calculated; there would be no difficulty in doing so, but 
it would not at present be possible to use the results obtained to 
calculate the conductivity, because the transition probability would 
in general depend on the initial state k, and not merely on |k—k'|. 
As we shall see in the next section, a theory of conductivity has not 
yet been worked out for such a case. 

It will be realized that the value 79° for the maximum ^normaF 
deflexion depends on the Debye model for the vibrations of a solid; 
other angles would be obtained with the more exact models discussed 
in Chap. I, § 1. 

6. Calculation of the current 

In the preceding section we have found an expression for the proba- 
bility that, owing to any lack of periodicity in the lattice, an electron 
makes a transition from one state to another. We must now calculate 
the time of relaxation and hence the conductivity in terms of this 
transition probability. Unfortunately such a calculation is only 
possible in certain particularly simple cases. In this section we shall 
therefore make the two following assumptions : 

(1) The energy E{k) of an electron in the state k is a function of 
Jk = lk| only, so that the surface of the Fermi distribution is spherical. 

(2) The transition probability P(kk') defined in the last section is 
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a function of |k“-k'l only; it is thus a function of the angle of 
scattering 0 but not of the initial state; we may thus write 

P(kk')d/S^= P(0)F^a>. (35) 

Let us denote by /o(k) the Fermi distribution functionf in the 
absence of any external field, which is given by 


so that 


o f nr \ 


is the number of electrons in states having their wave vector in the 
volume element of )*b-space dh^, dky dk^. Fig. 95 shows/^ plotted against 
Let us suppose that an external electric field P acts along the pr- 
axis. Then we have seen in Chap. Ill, n Af Af 

§ 3 that, under the influence of such ^ -p ^ W ' 

a field, the component of the wave /' A\| 

vector of any electron increases // / \\ 

steadily, the rate of increase being ^ 

Fig. 95. Fermi distribution function 

dky, in. a metal carrying a current; the 

* full line shows /o, the dotted line /. 

The whole Fermi distribution is thus shifted, and has at the time i 
the form / ■ \ 


m -UK 


k k 


as shown in Fig. 95 by the dotted line. 

If we differentiate this with regard to the time, we obtain, for t -> 0, 

MV — — m) 

\dt jficui S dE dk kfi 

As shown in Fig. 9.5, the function is large only near the surface 

of the Fermi distribution. Thus we see that the density of electrons 
is increasing only in those states which lie near the surface of the 
Fermi distribution; the number of electrons haying velocities other 
than the maximum is at first unaltered by the field. J 

In a metal at a finite temperature in the jwesence of an external 
field F the whole Fermi distribution will be shifted to the right, as 
in Fig. 9,5, until a steady state is reached in which the .effect of the 
field is just balanced by the collision processes considered in the last 


t Cf. Chap. VI, § 1. 

t This would not bo the case for Boltzmann statistics. 
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BectioiiV W expect the 'Fermi distribution function to be 

given then by (38), witlif 

^ = (38.1) 

where T is the constant which we call the ‘^time of relaxation’. We 
shall thus have 


with 


/(k) 

£7(k) 


(40) 

(41) 


:/o(k)+sf(k) 

dk k % 

Our problem is to calculate t. The eurrent may then be obtained at 

once (see below). 

We have therefore to find the rate of change of / due to collisions. 
If WQ take a volume element of l^-space /i!k, the number of electrons 
jumping out of the corresponding states will be the product of 

(1) the number of electrons initially in states (ik, i.e. 

(2) the sum of the transition probabilities P(kk')d;8' to all other 
states k' with the same energy, multiplied by the probability that 
the state in question is unoccupied, i.e. 

We have, therefore, for the number of transitions per unit time 
^dk^dJc,,dK 


( 2^)3 


5/(k) J [l-/(k')]P(kk') 


where the integration is over the surface in Jfc-space having the same 
energy as the initial state k. 

The number of electrons jumping into our volume element depends 
on 

(1) the number of unoccupied states in the volume element, 

(2) the number of occupied states having the same energy as k, 

(3) the transition probabilities P(k'k). The number per unit time 

is clearly ,, ,7 

^ "n-/(k)] J /(k')P(k'k) dS\ 

Hence the rate of change of / due to collisions is 


Wv collisions 


[l-/(k)] J /(k')P(k'k) d.S'-/(k) I [l--/(k')]P(k 

(42) 

1 . . 
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Since we are as.siiming that dEjdk is constant on the surface of the 
Fermi distribution, we may put (cf. equation (14)) 

P(kk') = P{k'k), 

so that (42) may be simplified to give 

1’ = J /(k')P(k'k) d8'-m I P(kk') dS'. (43) 

This is the formula which we should obtain without taking into 
account the exclusion principle (i,e. the fact that electrons can only 
jump into unoccupied states), which therefore has no effect on the 
conductivity. 

If for/(k),/(k') w^e substitute the undisturbed Fermi function /^(k), 
it is clear that (43) vanishes, because depends only on the energy 
of the state, so that /o(k') = /o(k). This is, of course, to be expected, 
because /o is the distribution function of electrons in thermodynamical 
equilibrium in the absence of a field. 

We therefore substitute / — /o+S' as in formula (40) and obtain 

= j[g{k')-g{k)]P{kk')d8'. 

This must be set equal to minus the rate of change due to the field, 
given by equation (39), whence we obtain 

J[,(k')-»(k)]i>(kkOrfS' = &f|f. (44) 


This integral equation for (^(k) w^as first obtained by Bloch (loe. eit.). 
Substituting from (41) for <7(k), the left-hand side of (44) becomes 
e F df^ 


fo ^ r 1^ 

h dE dk k J [k^' 
giving for the time of relaxation r 


/|*_i\p(kk')d»s;' 
J 1 


1 P(kk')d/S', 


1 . 


(45) 


We liave to show that the integral on the left is independent of the 
direction of k; otherwise the assumption of a time of relaxation 
independent of k would not be justified. We denote by a the angle 
between k and the x-axis (direction of the field), by 6, as before, the 
angle between k, k', and by ^ the angle between the plane kk' and 
the plane containing k and the x-axis, so that 

k^ = Jccosoi, — i-(cosacos0-l-sinasin9cosi^), 

d8 sine ded<f>, P{kk') P{6). 
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Carrying out the integration over we obtain 

1 


or 


2tt1c^ J ~ ^)jP(^)sm 6 dd 
0 

J (l-cos0)P(0) d8. 


(46) 


(47) 


The reciprocal of the time of relaxation is thus equal to the total 
probability per unit time that an electron is scattered, with the 
factor 1— cos 6 to give extra weight to large angle collisions. f 
Expressed in terms of formulae (14) and (47) give 


( 48 ) 


T 27rQh dEjdk , 

The current may be obtained as follows: the current per electron 
is hence the current J per unit volume is, by (37), 

2/(k) , 


(*(*(* 
j = 

J J ^ 




(49) 


*(27r)3' 

the integration being over all it-space. For we have, from Chap. 

— (SO) 


in, §2, 


1 ^ 


Hdkk 


and for/, from (40) and (41), 


t- f 

'' “ Hi dk k ■ 


(51) 


The term Jq gives no contribution to the integral (49) ; we therefore 
obtain, from (49), (50), and (51), 



eW 2 


(52) 

J — ~ 

(27r)® 

We take spherical polar coordinates such that 


kx = 

k cos a, 

dk^dkydk^ ^ 27Tk^dksmada. 

(53) 

(52) then gives 

j = _ 

e>F ft 

ZttW] dk dk 

(64) 


0 


As Fig. 95 shows, dfjdk is only finite in a small range of at the 
surface of the Fermi distribution. In general J the other terms in the 


t This is the same integral that occurs in the theory of gaseous diffusion, cf. Mott 
and Massey, loc. cit. 230. 

J For certain exceptions, i.e. transition metals at high temperatures, cf. § 7. 
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integral may be considered constant in this range, and we obtain 
for the conductivity, since — J {df^jdk) dh = I, 



The conductivity depends, therefore, only on the value of r at the 
surface of the Fermi distribution. 

This formula may be expressed in terms of the effective 
number of free electrons per unit volume, given in our case, accord- 
ing to Chap. Ill, § 4, by 


Stt / i: m dE 

T\^/ mlk' 


We thus obtain for the conductivity the ‘classical’ formula 


a = 




— - T. 


m 


It is of interest to express cr in terms of the area I{6) introduced 
in § 5.1. We obtain easily, assuming as before perfectly free electrons, 

1 ___ m vA 

^ = J (1— cos 6)1(6) do}, 

where Oq is the volume per atom. A is thus the effective scattering 
area presented by each atom. 

We note that, in the derivation of the above formulae, the transfer of energy 
from the electrons to the lattice vibrations has not been mentioned. The pro- 
duction of Joule heat is, of course, due to this energy transfer. When an 
electron collides with a vibrating atom, it can, as we have seen, give up 
energy :i:hv ; when it collides with a foreign atom in solid solution a very small 
energy transfer can also take place, since the mass of the foreign atom is not 
infinitely great compared with that of the electrons. It is not, however, 
necessary to consider this energy transfer explicitly. If it did not take place, 
the Joule heat produced by the current would be transferred to the electrons 
alone, whose temperature would therefore rise rapidly, since their heat capacity 
is smaU. The rate of transfer of energy between the electrons and the lattice 
will thus determine only the difference in the temperatures of the electrons 
and the lattice vibrations. 



6.1. Explicit formula for resistance due to thermal agitation, li we 
use Wigner-Seitz wave functions as in § 5.1, we may apply formula 
(24) for the transition probability P, and thus obtain an explicit 
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formula for r and hence for cr. We obtain, assuming E = 


1 C YKl fyi 1 T rrr/ \ ?? 12 


(57) 


where N is the number of electrons per unit volume and C is a 
numerical factor given, with f{x) === (sin x-a; cos xfx-^, hy 


J (1— cos0)/(3-84sm-|0)sinl9fi<9 


or 


2-06 (Einstein model ) , 

790 

^ 0 )sin d dS 


J /(3-84sin|e)si 
0 

== 0*98 (Debye model). 


( 58 . 1 )' 


( 58 . 2 ) 


The result obtained using the Debye model, however, neglects the 
'Umklappprozesse’ (collisions through more than Id"") and might well 
be about the same as (58.1) if these were included. We therefore use 
(58.1) for comparison with experiment. 

We note that a is proportional to ol^ while the free-electron number 
(= N(x) is proportional to oc. If we call m/a the effective mass of 
an electron, the resistance is proportional to the square of the effec- 
tive mass. 


6 . 2 . Comparison with cxpenmenL We give a comparison for the 
metals silver and sodium, for both of which the free-electron energy 
formula should be approximately valid. The values of F(rQ) — £"9 are 
taken from the calculations of Wigner and Seitz for sodium and Euchs 
for silver (cf. Chap. II, § 4.5). We have put a 1 , as for free electrons. 
For kQjh we must take a mean value of the vibrationar frequency 
of the atoms; we therefore- take for © three-quarters of the Debye 
characteristic temperature, as explained on p. 8 . The Debye 0 
values used are those shown in Table X, and are thus deduced from 
resistance measurements. ■■ 


Theoretical and experimental values of the conductivity cr at 27Z° K. 



. £loXlO=‘ 
cm.® 

A toniicj 

0 ^ = 10^ . 

! degrees , 

{electron 

volts) 

Eesistivity 1 /a 
(microhm-cm.) 


weight 

calculated 

I observed 

Na 



150 

1*3 

2*9 

4*3 


16-9 

108 

im 

2*3 1 

1 

.0*61 

1*4 
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The calculated resistance is too small; we believe this to be due 
to the neglect of the perturbing potential due to a displaced atom 
outside its own polyhedron (cf. p. 252). The estimation of 0 is, 
moreover, uncertain. 

6.3. Divalent and transition metals. The calculation of the current 
given in § 5.1 depends on the assumption that the energy E is a 
function of |k| only; that is fo say, that the surfaces of constant 
energy in ^;-space are spheres. It follows that formula (47) is applic- 
able, even approximately, only to the alkalis and noble metals. For 
all other metals which have been investigated from a theoretical 
point of view" the surface of the Fermi distribution lies actually in 
tw"o or more Brillouin zones, so that it will have no resemblance to 
the simple spherical form considered up till now. 

We shall consider first the general case when E is an arbitrary 
function of k. In the steady state, when a current is flowing, the 
Fermi distribution function will take the form, analogous to (38), 
(38.1), ( eF \ 

. h) == 


where the 'time of relaxation’ r = T(k) is now" a function of the wave 
vector k, instead of, as before, a function of E or |k| only. The 
problem, at present unsolved in the general case, is to determine 
T(k). If T(k) is known, the current along the a:-axis will, as before, 
be determined by equations (49), (50), which give, analogously to 


(52), 

Jx 

If we write 


( 2 - 




?_ n [(— 

It 


dE 


2e^ 

(27r)¥t2 


8t 


T(k) dk r, dky dk„, 

T(k) dS 
jgrad E\\ 


( 60 )- 

( 61 ) 


the integration being 
(60) may be written 


3x 


-F 




In general we may take cr{E) to be constant in the range of F of 
breadth I’T in which is finite; w"e obtain, therefore, 

for the conductivity in the direction of the r-axis. In certain cases 
(transition metals at high tempei*atures, alloys of bismuth) this is 

: 3595.17 
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not legitimate; (62) then gives (cf. Chap. VI, § 1) 

(63.1) 

0 ( 1 ") represents the value- that the conductivity would have if the 
energy at the surface of the Fermi distribution E; its variation 
with E is of importance in the discussion of thermoelectric phenomena 
•(§ 14 ). .... . . . . . 

The case where the Fermi distribution lies if! two Hrilloiiiii zones 
has been discussed in detail by Mottf and a solutio!) for T{k) ol>taiiied, 
subject to the following simplifying conditions: 

1. The surface of the Fermi distribution lies in two zones, (a) and 
(6); zone (a) is nearly full and zone (6) nearly empty, the iiuinber of 
electrons in (b) being equal to the number of holes in (a). 

2 . The state of an electron in either zone being described by wave 
vectors k^, the energies in the two zones are given l)y 

E^, = E^--oLmil2m, Ef, == ^2A|/2m. 

3. The transition probabilities P(k^^k^'), P(k/,k/'), are 

functions only of the angles between the initial and final wave vectors. 

The new feature of the problem is 
that transitions are allowed from one 
zone to another, as shows'll in Fig. 96. 

With these assumptions it. .may be 
shown that T is independent of k in 
Fic 4. 96. /:-space of metal with two either zoiie; we may thus define two 

zones ; occupied states are shaded. t ‘ x* i 

^ times of relaxation, one for each 

zone. Formula (61) for the conductivity then reduces to 

— (“Ta+^Tj,), ( 61 ) 

7 rtf 

where N is the number of electrons per unit volume actually in the 
zone (6), and thus the number of holes in zone (a). The first term 
represents the current carried by the positive holes, the second by the 
electrons. 

No detailed application of these results has yet been made to the 
divalent and multivalent metals. For the divalent metals we shall 
have a certain number of electrons overlapping into the second zone 
and an equal number of positive holes in the first zone. If this number 

t Roy, Soc, A, 153 (1936), 690. 
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is small, the conductivity will also be small, as appears to be the case 
from the discussion of § 3. This then is probably the reason for the 
small conductivity of the divalent metals. 

For the transition metals we have two zones, the d zone and the 
5 zone, to take into consideration. In the d zone the density of states 
is large; in other words, a is small. From this it follows that, if and 
Tj, are comparable, the current is nearly all carried by the electrons 
in the s zone. 

On the other hand, as formula (14) shows, the transition probability 
from one state to another is proportional to the density of states in 
the final state. Therefore transitions in which the electron jumps 
from the s zone to an unoccupied state in the d zone are more 
probable than the ordinary scattering processes, in which an electron 
jumps from one a state to another. This appears to be the reason 
for the low conductivity of the transition metals. If we neglect 
altogether the ordinary s-s transitions, the time of relaxation of 
the s electrons is found to be (loc. cit., p. 708) 

TT 

7 . = 1 / (« 5 ) 

0 

where N^l{E) is the density of states in the d zone and are the 
w^ave functions of the states in the .s and d bands for which the wave 
vectors k make an angle 9 with each other. 

We thus obtain the following picture of electrical conductivity in 
the transition metals. The current is carried by 5 electrons, with 
effective mass not very different from that of a free electron, as in 
the noble metals. On the other hand, the resistance is mainly due to 
scattering processes in which the electron makes a transition 'from 
the s to the d band; the probability of such a transition is pro- 
portional to N^{E), the density of states in the c? band. Evidence in 
favour of this hypothesis may be drawn from the resistance of alloys 
of these metals with Cu, Ag, and Au (§ 13.2), from their thermoelectric 
properties (§ 15) and from their resistivities at high temperatures (§ 7). 

N^i{E} is proportional to the cube root of the number of particles 
(in this case positive holes) in the d band. .Hence the conductivity <j 
is proportio.nal to ■ : , 

number of electrons in band 
(number of positive holes in d band)! 
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Finally we give a table of the mean' free paths I and times of 
relaxation r deduced from the experimental conductivities at 0° C. for 
a number of metals. We have chosen only those metals for which 
the number of free 'electrons per atom can be estimated, i.e. the 
monovalent metals and certain of the transition metals. We use the 
formulae 



Metal 

Electrons 
per atom, 
assumed 

wXlO"® 

cm./sec., 

calculated 

ffxio-" 

electro- 
static units, 
observed 

T x' 10*® .sec. 

! 

i 

/x 10® cm . , 

Li 

1 

L307 

1-06 1 

1 ■ 8*6' 

|. 225, 

Na 

1 ! 

1-067 

2-09 1 

! 31 

1 670 

K 

1 ! 

0-848 

1-47 

44 

: ' 745 

Rb 

1 

0-805 

0-78 

i 27 

! 440t 

Cs 

1 

0-747 

0-49 

; 21 i 

320 

Cu 

1 ^ 

1-578 

5*76 

26*7 i 

; 842 

Ag 

I ^ 

1-397 

6-12 

40-9 

; 1,140 

, Au 

1 i 

1-400 

4-37 

29-0 

812 

Ni 

0-6 

1-365 

1*36 

9*76 
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Co 

0-7 

1-421 

1*45 

9*17 

260 

Fe 

0*2 

0-912 ^ 

1-01 

24*2 . 1 

440 ' . ' 

Pd 

0*55 1 

1-206 

0*88 

9*2 

220 

Pt 

0*6 1 

1-230 

0-92 

9*0 

220' 


7, Resistance at high temperatures 

At high temperatures the resistance-temperature curves are not 
quite linear for most metals. For Cu, Ag, An, W, as is shown in 
Fig. 97, BjT increases with increasing T. For Cu, Ag, and Au this 
is probably due to thermal expansion and the consequent decrease 
in the Debye characteristic temperature 0, which was discussed in 
Chap. I, § 4. Assuming that (cf. §2) RjT oc l/©^, we obtain 

^ y) = 2o£y. 

where y = — r/(log0)/(i(log V) and a is the thermal-expansion coeffi- 
cient. Integrating, we have, for values of T not too large, 

R/T —const.{l + 2(x’yT). (66) 

We may use formula (66) to compare the resistance at any two 
temperatures and T^, as in the following table: 

t Recent work by Lovell {Proc, Roy. Noc. A, in press) on the rosistanoe of thin 
films of rubidium on glass supports this value. 
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,, 

Metal 

2!iiyXl0‘ 

— f. 

. 

■ 

T, 

i?2 

observed 

calculated 

Cii 

1-9 

1,273 

773 

Ml 

MO ' 

Ag : 

2-7 

i 1,233 

773 

i 1-07 

1 M2 

Au 

2-6 

1,273 ^ 

773 

i M5 

M2 

W 

0*41 

1,273 

673 

1 M7 

1-025 

Pt 

1*3 

1,273 

i 773 

i 0-97 

1-065 

Pd 

i-5 

773 

1 673 

1 0*97 

1-015 



FiC}. 97. Resistance of certain metals at high temperatures. f 


For the norinal iiietals the agreement is satisfactory , but not for 
W, Pd, and Pt; for Pt and Pd, and also for Ta, i2/y decreases with 
increasing temperatiire.t. 

An explanation of this fact has been given by Mott;l| for these 
metals the resistance is determined mainly by scattering processes 
in which the electron jumps from the s to the d band. The proba- 
bility of such processes is proportional to the density of states N{E) 
in the d band in a range of energies kT at the surface of the Fermi 
distribution. For the transition metals Pd and Pt the d band is nearly 
full; N{E) theixrfore decreases very fast with increasing E, and so at 
high temperatures the electrons with high energy have considerably 

t The experimental \'alues are taken from Griineisen, Handb. d. Fhijs, 13 (1928), 16. 

X The behavieur oi’ this anomaly for a series of Pd-Au alloys has recently been 
investigated by Conybeare {Froc. Phys. Soc^^ in pre.ss). 

ii Froc, Roy. Sue, A, 153 (1936), 699 and 156 (in press). 
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smaller probability of being scattered than those of low energy (cf. 
the discussion of the thermoelectric power, § 15). It will not, there- 
fore, be legitimate to take the time of relaxation, constant over 
the surface of the range kT in which BfojSE is finite; the resistance 
must be calculated by formula (63.1). One obtains for the resistance 
a formula of the type 

B/T = const.[l-f 2ayr][l-f-JT2_..j^ 

where A may in general be positive or negative; if, however, one 
assumes N{E) — const. ^J{E — E^), one obtains 

A = -Mn, (fi7.i) 

where ^ZJ, is the degeneracy temperature of the d band (cf. Ohap. VI, 
§ 5). Such an assumption will be legitimate for Pd or Pt, where the 
d band is nearly full, but not for W. 

Comparison with experiment for the former metals give.s for T„: 

Pd Pt 

To 3,500° 4,900° 

The resistance of ferromagnetic metals sliows an anomalous be- 
haviour near the Curie temperature; the resistance of nickel measured 
by Gerlacht is shown in Fig. 98. The resistance also decreases in a 



■ I, Observed. ■ ' 

1 1. Extrapolation of I. 

III. Suggested theoretical curve for ferromagnetic nickel. 

IV. Suggested theoretical curve for paramagnetic nickel. 

t For references to a series of papers by Gerlach and hi.s co-vi'ork(>r8, cf.'Englert, 
Ann. d, Fhysik, 14 (1932), 589; the change of resistance in a, niagii(?ti<i field has also 
been rneasurod by Potter, Proc. Eoy, Soc, A, 132 (1931), 5.54. Cf. also Krupkowski , 
and de Haas, Comm. Leiden, 194 a (1928) and Svensson, Awn. d. PhijEik, 25 (1936), 
264, for the corresponding properties of Cu^'Ni alloys. 
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magnetic field. A theoretical ' discussion has been given by Mott ;t 
if, as suggested above, the resistance of a metal such as nickel is due 
to transitions in which the electron jumps from the s to the d band, 
it is clear that at low temperatures only the electrons can make 
such transitions, namely those with spin antiparallel to the spon- 
taneous magnetization, because all places in the d band-with spin 
parallel to the spontaneous magnetization are occupied. At high 
temperatures electrons with either spin direction can make transi- 
tions of this type. If, then, we regard the resistance as a function 
of two independent variables, temperature and magnetization, the 
resistance curves for saturated magnetization and for zero magnetiza- 
tion will be somewhat as III and 'IV in Mg. 98. A' quantitative dis- 
cussion is given in the original papers. 

A theoretical discussion has also been given of the resistance of 
copper-nickel alloys (constantan).t 

8. Change of resistance under pressure 

The resistance of most metals decreases under pressure, but that 
for certain metals (Li, Ca, Sr, Bi) increases. The decrease for normal 
metals can be explained qualitatively in the following way. The 
atoms of a metal under high pressure being closer together are held 
in position by stronger forces, and therefore at given temperature 
vibrate with smaller amplitude than at atmospheric pressure. Since 
the resistance (for T > ©) is proportional to the mean square 
amplitude of the atomic vibrations, it follows that the resistance 
is lowered. Quantitatively the effect of the pressure on the mean 
square amplitude may be calculated as follows: we have seen (§ 2) 
that is proportional to 1/0^, where 0 is the Debye characteristic 
temperature, so that, if F is the volume of the solid, 

d(logW^)_ ^dilogQ) 
d{logV) ^d{logV)\ 

But we saw (Ghap. I, § 4.1) that the quantity on the right can be 
deduced from the thermal-expansion- coefficient;, or alternatively an 
estimate can be made^ from the: change, of compressibility with 
pressure. 

Table XI shows the values obtained for a series of metals; they are 
compared with the experimental values' of <i(logp)/el(log F), i.e. ' t^^^ 

f Mott, ioc. cit. 
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measuredf pressure coefficient 'of resistivity, d(logp)/dp, divided by 
the measiiredt compressibility, d(logV)ldp. The values given are 
thus the relative decrease in resistance for unit decrease in the 
volume. 

Table XI 


Element 

./^(log0) 

*^d(logF) 

<^(logp) 
f/(log V) 

Element 

.,rf{log0) 

"(/(logF) 

rf(logp) 
(/(log V) 

Li 

2-34 

-^0*85 

Mo 

3*14 

3*7 

Na 

2*50 

2*84 

W 

3*24 

4*3 

' K 

2*68 

4*0 

Fe 

3-20 

4-1 

Rb 

2-96 

2*92 

Co 

3*74 

1*76 

■Cs 

2*58 

! 1*8 

Ni 

3*76 

3*35 

Cu 

3-92 

i 2*7 

Pd 

4*46 , ! 

' '3*75 ■ : 

Ag 

4-80 

1 3*6 

Pt 

5*08. I 

5*6 

Au ! 

6-06 

i ' 5*2 

Ca 

2*6 1 

-1*95 

A1 1 

4-34 

i 2*9 

Sr 

1*9 

-6*7 

Pb 

5-46 

1 6*0 

Ba 

2*2 

+ 0*58 

Ta 

3-50 

2*9 





It will be seen that for many metals there is fair agreement between 
the two columns, showing that for these metals tlie change in 
resistance is mainly due to the change in 0, i.e. to the change in the 
amplitude of the atomic vibrations. On the other hand, for most 
metals the agreement is by no means perfect; some of the other 
factors in the formula for the resistance must therefore be sensitive 
to pressure. These factors are difficult to estimate.*! The abnormal 
behaviour of Ca and Sr has been discussed by Mott,|| wlio lias shown 
that such an effect can occur for a divalent metal, but no explana- 
tion has been given of why it should occur for these metals only. 
The abnormal behaviour of lithium has been discussed by N. H. 
Frank.!! Frank's explanation is that the breadth of the first Brillouin 
zone contracts as the metal is compressed, as is shown in Fig. 36 on 
page 83 of this book. The ‘effective' number of free electrons would 
thus decrease.!! According to Frank the anomalous behaviour of Cs, 
whose resistance first decreases and then increases, may be explained 
in the same way. 

The pressure coefficients of certain metals at low temperatures 

t Bridgman, The Phijmcs of Biyh Fresmre, Chaps. VI and IX, London (1931). 

J Kroll {Zeits.f. Phys. 85 (1933), 398) has calculated the change in the scattering 
power of the ion, but he appears to liave taken this proportional to | instead 

of |(grad F);;^.;/|“. Cf. also Lenssen and Michels 2 (1935), 1091), who use 

a formula due to Nordheim. J| Proc. Phys. Soc, 46 (1934), 680, 

tt Phys. Rev. 47 (1935), 282. 

XX Alternatively, we may say that the elective mass increases. 
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down to — 182-9° C. have been measured by Bridgman;t ^ theoretical 
discussion appropriate to low temperatures {T <@) has been given 
by Mott.J 

9. Resistance at low temperatures (T < 0) 

As we have seen in § 5.1, if TjQ is small, an electron is unlikely 
to be scattered through an angle greater than TJQ. This is because 
only lattice waves of long wave-length (small wave-number q) are 
excited, and these can transfer only a small amount of momentum 
to the electron. 

For deflexions through an angle 6 less than T/Q, formula (32) shows 
that the probability P of scattering is proportional to T/MQ^, i.e. to 
the amplitude of the corresponding lattice wave. We also see from 
the same formula that the scattering probability is roughly inde- 
pendent of 6 for small 9, since both and, by (23), the integral in 
(32) are proportional to 9. 

We may thus estimate the dependence on temperature of the 
resistance R from formula (47), namely 

TT 

B cc j {l—cos6)P&mdd9. 

0 

In our case this becomes 

-T/0 

C T 

i? oc j^^{l—cosd)sm6dd 
0 

or i? X (69) 

Thus at low temperatures the resistance is proportional to the fifth 
power of the temperature. 

Unfortunately, however, formula (47) cannot be used to obtain a 
quantitative expression for the resistance, because it was derived 
under the assumption that the change in the energy of an electron 
when it is scattered is small compared with kT. At temperatures 
comparable with or less than 0, the change in the energy is com- 
parable with /t*r. 

In the investigation of .Bloch, || in which this fact was taken into 
account, the following formula for the resistance at low temperatures 

Proc, Amer. Acad, Arts Sci. 0 
■■ t .'Loc. cit* 

|j ZeitsJ. Phys. 52 (1928), 555. Cf. also Bcmdh. d. Phys, 2Al2 (1933), 499-560. 

3595.17 


N n 
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was obtained, subject to the usual assumption, that E is a function 
of |k| only (cf. § 6): if and a,re two temperatures such that 

and and are the resistances at these temperatures. 

The derivation of the numerical factor is not, however, valid unless 
the energy E is a, function of |k| alone, which is roughly the case 
only for the noble metals and alkalis. We have, moreover, seen 
(p. 264) that with the Debye model used by Bloch the theoretical 
formula for the resistance at high temperatures is too small, because 
it neglects ‘Umklappprozesse’ (collisions through more than 79°). 
Such collisions cannot occur for low temperatures. The numerical 
factor in (70) is therefore probably too large by a factor 2 or more. 

For intermediate values of the temperature Griineisenf has sug- 
gested the formula 

J2/T = const. (?(0/T), 

where 0{x) = 4a;~^[5 f --- 

J eF—1 e®— 1 

The formula may be derived from quantum mechanics only by mak- 
ing certain further approximations. J This formula includes formula 
(70), and the criticisms made above apply to it also. The function 
0{x) has been tabulated by Griineisen and has the following values: 


x = &jT 

G{x) 

x==QlT 

G{x) 

0 

1*0000 

10 

0*0465 

1 

0*9465 

12 

0*0235 

2' , . 

0*8074 

14 

0*01289 

3 

0*6809 

16 

0-00758 

4 

0*4607 

20 

0*00311 

, , , 5, 

0*3208 

30 

0*036145 

6 

0*2196 

40 

0-031944 

7 

0*1471 

50 

0*047964 

8 

0*0991 

60 

■ 0*04384 


It is of interest that ©(©/y) plotted against TJQ is very similar to 

the Debye curve, as Fig. 99 shows. 

Formula (71) is in good agreement with experiment for most metals 

t Ann. d. Physik, 16 (1933), 530j Leipeiger Vortr. (1930), 46. 
t Cf. Sommerfeld and Bethe, loc. cit. 570. 
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over a considerable temperature range, if 0 is suitably chosen. f For 
instance, for copper, according to measurements quoted by Meissner, J 
the following are the values: 


abs. 

C = 0-003 

(^/■^o)cale ® — 333 

1-32 

0-00000 

0-00000 

4-20 

0-00000 

0-00000 

20-42 

0-00051 

0-000553 

81-2 

0-141 

0-1413 

90-2 

0-1804 

0-1804 

273-2 

1-0 

1-0 



Fig. 99. Conaparison of theoretical curves for R/T and C.^. 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) Q{em 

Here (-R/i?o)red denotes the 'reduced’ values, obtained by subtracting 
from the observed resistance the estimated residual resistance 
The very good agreement between theory and experiment is surpris- 
ing in view of the criticism made above. It must, however, be 
remembered that 0, a high power of which occurs in the formula, is 
in effect an arbitrary parameter. 

Deviations for low temperatures (below 20'^K.) occur for lithium 
and sodium, probably owing to the drop in 0 at low temperatures 
(Fig. 4). Also the formula does not agree with experiment for many 
of the transition metals; this will be discussed below. 

A further criticism of formula (71) has been made by Peierls.|[ If 
the electrons in a metal behave like free electrons (i.e. if the energy is 
proportional to jki^), then, when a current is flowing, the momentum 
is ill the opposite direction to the conventional direction of the 
current. If, on the other hand, the current is carried by positive 

t Cf. the full report by Meissner, Handb, d. Exp. Phys. 1 1 /2 { 1935), 50. 
t Loc. cit. II J.nw. d. 12 (1932), 154. 
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holes in a'nearty full zone, the momentum and current will be in the 
same direction. In a metal,- therefore, which contains only electrons 
or only positive' holes, the momentum transferred to the lattice by 
the electrons when a current flows will be all in the same direction. 
At low temperatures, according to Peierls, the lattice requires a com- 
paratively long time to get rid of this momentum and to return to 
equilibrium, so that, after the current has been flowing for a short 
time, there will be a large excess of momentum in the direction in 
which the electrons or positive holes are moving. Now lattice waves 
moving in this direction cannot decrease the current except by 
'Umklappprozesse’,t which involve a large change of q and are 
therefore very improbable at low temperatures. The current should 
therefore rise to much greater values than formula (71) for the con- 
ductivity suggests. Peierls shows that the resistance should follow 
the law B oc (72) 

where E is the energy interval from the surface of the Fermi distribu- 
tion to the first plane of energy discontinuity in ifc-space. 

These considerations are not, of course, applicable to metals 
where the current is carried by electrons and by positive holes (e.g. 
the divalent metals). For the monovalent metals, where the electrons 
lie in one Brillouin zone, Peierls has shown that it is not applicable 
if the surface of the Fermi distribution touches the planes of energy- 
discontinuity, as illustrated in Fig. 26 (a). This represents an inter- 
mediate case between Tree electrons’ and 'positive holes’. 

If the electrons behaved as though they were firee, J? Mid E/k 
would have the following values for the alkalis and noble metals: 



^ Na , 

K 

Mb 

1 ; ' Cu Aw, 

E (volts) 

0-67 

0-45 

0*39 

I I-52 1-19 

Elk (degrees K.) . 

7,800 

5,300 

4,550 

17,700 14,000 


If, therefore, formula (72) were valid, the resistance would become 
exceedingly small in the region T < 0£> where these considerations 
are applicable. The observed resistances, both of the alkali and 
noble metals, t are, however, given as regards their orders of magni- 
tude by Griineisen’s formula (71) We must conclude that the sur- 
face of the Fermi distribution touches the first plane of energy 
discontinuity. In view of the other evidence that the electrons 


t Cf. § 5.4. 


J Cf. the summary by Meissner quoted above. 
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behave as if they were free in these metals, f this conclusion is sur- 
prising. 

We see, therefore, that the law is likely to be valid only if 
the Fermi surface is far from spherical. In this ease, however, it is 
necessary to consider collisions of one electron with another. If the 
electrons behave as though they were free, it is clear that collisions 
between them cannot affect the current, since the total momentum 
is conserved. When, however, as in the divalent metals, positive 
holes and electrons are present, it is clear that collisions between 
them will change the current. The effect on the current is, however, 
small compared with the scattering by lattice waves at ordinary 
temperatures, the reason being that both electrons must be in states 
lying within an energy range kT at the surface of the Fermi distribu- 
tion, both before and after the collision. Detailed analysis, J however, 
shows that the term in the resistance due to this cause is proportional 
to jP^; it will therefore be the dominant term at low temperatures. 
Moreover, it may be shown that the term will be the greater the 
smaller is the 'degeneracy temperature’ % of the Fermi distribution. 

Actually the resistance of the metals Ni, Pd, and Pt can be 
represented at low temperatures by a formula of the type|| 

where Rq is a 'normal’ resistance curve given by the Griineisen 
formula (71). For platinum the term is the dominating one 
below 10'’ K, The occurrence of such a term for these metals only 
is in agreement with the fact, deduced in other ways, ft that for 
the positive holes in these metals is exceptionally small. 

10. Resistance of liquid metals 

Table XII gives the change of resistance of certain metals on 
melting.tJ 

For the monovalent metals it is unlikely that the number (or 
effective number) of free electrons in the metal changes on melting. 
The increase in the resistance on melting must therefore be due to 
the increased disorder of the liquid phase. A measure of the increase 
in the disorder is given by the increase in the entropy on melting. 

t Cf. Api^endix I. 

J Baber, Proc. Roy, Soc. A, (in press). 

II Cf. de Haas and do Boor, Physica, 1 (1934), 609. 

If Cf, Appendix I. 

The experiinentai values are taken from the article by Griineisen, Handb. d. 
Fhys. 13 (1928), 28; cf. also Perlitz, Phil. Mdg. 2 (1926), 1148. 
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Table XII 



Melting-point 

Resistance of liquid 

Metal ■ 1 

((hgrees K.) 

Resistance of solid 

Li 

459 

1*68 

Na 

370*5 

1*45 

K 

335*3 

1*55 

Kb 

311*5 

1*61 

Cs 

299 

1*66 

Cu 

1356 

2*1 

Ag 

1233*5 

1*9 

Au 

1337 

2*3 

. A1 

933 

1*64 

Zn 1 

692*4 

2*1 

Cd 

593*9 

2*0 

Sn 

504*8 

2*1 

Pb 

600*5 

2*1 

T1 

580*5 

2*0 

Hg 

234 

3*2~4*9t 

Ga 

302*7 

0*58 

Sb 

903*5 

0*67 

Bi 

544 

0*43 


Attempts to relate the change in the entropy to the change in the 
resistance have been made by Simon, J Schubin,|| and Mott.ft We 
note here that the change AS of the entropy per gra. atom on melting, 
like the change of resistance shown in Table XII, is less for the alkalis 
than for the close-packed elements, as the following table shows: 



Li ■ 

Na 

K 

Eh 

Cs 

Cu 

A? 

Au 

Pb 

Zn 

Latent heat L (cal. 
gm. atom) . 

; 

850 

630 

570 

■ 

520 

500 

2,750 

2,650 

3,200 

1,200 

1,700 

Melting-point T 
(degrees K.) 

459 

370 

335 

311 

299 

1,356 

1,233 

1,336 

1 

600 

692 

Change of entropy 

1*85 

1*7 

1*7 

1*7 

1*7 

2*0 I 

2*1 

2*4 1 

1 

2-0 1 

2*5 


The fact that, for the close-packed metals with more than one 
valence electron per atom (Al, Cd, Pb, Zn), the increase in the resis- 
tance is about the same as for Cu, Ag, and Au suggests that the 
effective number of free electrons in these metals is about the 
same in tlie liquid as in the solid phase, and therefore (cf. § 0.3) 

t The resistaneo of solid mercury is strongly anisotropic, cf. Griinoisen and 
Sekoll, Ann. d. Phi/silc, 19 (1934), 387. 

t Zeits.f. Phys. 27 (1924), 157. 1| Phys. Zeitn. d. Soivjetunion, 5 (1934), 83. 

tt Proc. Hoy. Snc. A, 146 (1934), 465. 
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considerably less than unity. This fact is of interest in connexion with 
the optical properties of liquid metals (Chap. Ill, §8.5). On the other 
hand, the fact that the resistance of Zn decreases as the temperature 
is raised above the melting-point suggests that further distortion of 
the lattice may increase the effective number of free electrons.f For 
the typically monovalent metals Li, 'Na, K, where must remain 
equal to unity, Bridgman J finds that 


I dp 1 
pdT^T 


(73) 


for the liquid as for the solid phase. 

The change in the resistance of mercury is exceptionally large. 
This fact is probably connected with the change in the crystal 
structure, the mean interatomic distance in liquid mercury corre- 
sponding to a close-packed structure. || We may assume that for 
close-packed mercury the number of electrons overlapping the first 
Brillouin zone is very small, but that for the less symmetrical zone 
of the actual rhombohedral structure (Chap. V, § 2.4) the overlap is 
greater. 

Liquid mercury is also anomalous in that the solution of most 
other metals in it decreases the resistance.ft This may perhaps be 
explained in the same way; any distortion of the first Brillouin zone 
will tend to increase the number of electrons which overlap it. 

Ga, Sb, and Bi have a higher conductivity in the liquid than the 
solid phase. We know (Chap. VI, § 6) that the high diamagnetism of 
Sb and Bi disappears on melting, and it is highly probable that these 
two metals are close-packed in the liquid phase (cf. p. 314). It follows 
that the particular Brillouin zone characteristic of the bismuth 
structure, containing Just five electronic states per atom, disappears 
in the liquid phase . We should therefore expect liquid bismuth to have 
a 'normaF resistance comparable with that of lead. This is in fact 
observed, as the following values show.illl ' 



Solid 

Liquid 

Resistance of lead at 325® C. . . . ; 

50 

100 microhm-cm. 

Resistance of bismuth at 250® C. . . . 

220 

120 


t Cf. Mott, loc. eit. 

t Proc, A^ner, Acad,.ATis Sci. 56 (1921), 69; 60 (1925), 395. 

11 Cf., for instance, the discussion by Rratky, Zeits. 34 (1933), 482. 
tt Cf. Handb, (L Metallphysik, 1 (1935), 344. 

it Chap. V, § 2.4. jjll Pietenpol and Miley, P%s. Pet?. 34 (1929), 1588. 
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' Fiiialiy we give the mean free path I for some liquid metals at the 
melting-point 5 calculated from the formula 

1 Ne^ I ■ 1 o p 

- = or = , Imv- == 74 

p m 2v 


with one electron per atom except in the case of M. The metals 
chosen are those for which cr: N, which is not the case for Zn, 
Hg, Pb, etc. 



K 

Eh 

Cu 

Ag 

Au 

Nif 

Resistivity J (microhm-cm.) . 

12 

25 

20 

18 

30 1 

110 

l{A.V.) 

300 i 

200 i 

70 1 

90 1 

.54 1 

10 


1 1 . Effect of a magnetic field 

The two most important effects which we have to consider are the 
Hall effect and the change of resistance in a magnetic field. To find 
the magnitude of both these effects, we must investigate the form of 
the Fermi function when both an electric and a magnetic field act 
on the electron. We take a magnetic field H parallel to the is-axis and 
an electric field with components Fy, F^. Then the rate of change 
of the wave number k of an electron will be given initially by the 
equations, analogous to (14.1) of Chapter III, 

nic^ = HeVyjc+eF^, 
fiicy^,—HevJc+eFy, 
fik^ = eF^, 

For free electrons these reduce, of course, to the classical equations 
of motion. 

If r is the time of relaxation at any point of the surface of the 
Fermi distribution, then we may write 


t/o 


+ M.ic+^lk + 


f 

die. 



(75) 


where / is the Fermi distribution function and the function in the 
absence of the field. We shall write 


/-/o 


S/o, 

dE' 


t 0*6 electrons per atom. 

X Handb. d. Metallphysiky 1 (1935), 329. 
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Substituting for k, and introducing the operator defined by 

d d 
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V eH 

(76) then becomes - + e(vF )-| — ~^x = 


(76) 


since the term in vanishes by symmetry. We have neglected 
here the product which is legitimate since all effects considered 
are linear in F. The equation is otherwise exact. Equation (76) was 
fitrst obtained by Peierls.f 

To make further progress we must make some assumption about 
the way in which t and E depend on the wave number k. If one 
assumes that t is a function of E only and that E is the same function 
of k as for free electrons, then for the Hall coefficient Sommer- 
feld has found . 

where e is the electronic charge (in e.s.u.) and hence a negative 
quantity, and N the number of electrons per unit volume. This 
formula is valid only if kT/^ is small; at high temperatures it must 
tend to the classical valued 

(-^fl')class ~ SttcISNc, 


It may further be shown that, with this model, the change of 
resistance Ap vanishes as T-»0. At finite temperatures there is a 
very small effect given by 

Apip ^ 

where B = i-!T^{emlkT)^l{h\k\)^ 

(7 = (c//«!kl)2, 

and where I is the mean free path. This formula, however, gives a 
change in resistance smaller by a factor 10® than that observed for 
normal metals, and also gives a wrong dependence on temperature. 
As Peierls was the first to point out, the vanishing of Ap/p as T 0 
depends on the assumption that E is the same function of k as for 
free electrons, and when this assumption is abandoned one obtains 
values for Ap/p of a higher order of magnitude . 

A general solution of equation (76) can be obtained|| for any form 


']• Ann. cL Physik, 10 (1931), 97 ; Ergebn, d. exakt, Natufw* II (1932), 264. Cf. also 
Jones and Zener, Proc. A, 145 (1934), 269, equation (4). 

J Cf. Sommerfeld and Frank, Mod. 3 (1931), 1. 

II Blochinzev and Nordheim, Zeits. /, Phys. 84 (1933), 168; Jones and Zener, 
:loC, cit. ' ■ ■ 


3696.17 


OO 
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of the function subject to the assumption that t is constant 
over the surface of the Fermi distribution and that H is small. The 
results will thus be valid for the region where Ajj is independent of 
H and Ap/p proportional to The solution is 

To obtain the Hall coefficient we set = 0, and equate the current 
in the y direction to zero; this gives usf 


A 


eN^Nj 


dEV d^E BE BE 8^E ] dS 
dkj dlci dk.y 8k^ dk^ dkj |grad E\’ 

where the integration is over the surface of the Fermi distribution 


and 


* J \8K 


dS 


J IgradFj’ 


with a similar expression for Ny. 

For the change of resistance we get a complicated expression, 
namely 


Lplp==BH\ 


B 


^\2 

ecp 


■O— dk 

dk^ 


I 


8f,eE 


Q. — dk- 
8E dk^ dky 


■^*lJ 8E dky 

- f^(^Ydk 
J BE [ekj J dE dkyT^ dk^ 


( 77 . 2 ) 


Both these formulae are correct only to the first order in they 
are derived on the assumption that t is constant and H small. They 
apply, moreover, only to temperatures above the Debye charac- 
teristic temperature. 

The expression for the Hall coefficient may be simplified in certain 
cases. We shall consider four special cases: 

(a) The energy is given by 


E 


2m 


ock^. 


The Hall coefficient is then given by 

Ajj — cINe, ( 78 ) 

which is the same expression as for free electrons. In other words, 
the constant a does not affect the Hall coefficient. 


t Cf. Jones and Zener, ioc. cit. 
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{b) The surfaces of constant energy form a family of similar 
ellipsoids ^2 


Again (77.1) reduces to Sommerfeld’s formula cjNe, so that devia- 
tions from spherical symmetry of the energy surfaces in A;-space do 
not necessarily imply that this formula is inapplicable. 

(c)^ A zone is nearly full; the surface of the Fermi distribution 
consists of a sphere or ellipsoid enclosing positive holes. We obtain 

where N is the number of positive holes per unit volume. The 
'anomalous’ sign of the Hall coefficient of certain metals (Zn and 
Cd) is thereby explained qualitatively. 

{(1) The surface of the Fermi distribution consists of two spherical 
surfaces, one enclosing electrons, the other positive holes. Such a 
case arises in connexion with the transition elements. Over one 
spherical surface let the energy be given by 


E = 

2m ^ 


and over the other by 

E = const. - 


^2 
2m ^ 


Jk-kJ2. 


Let the number of electrons per atom be and the number of 
holes Wo. The Hall coefficient according to (77.1) is then 








N^e 

where is the number of atoms per cm.^ 


(79) 


For the transition metals we have two zones to consider, the s 
zone and the d zone; if a 2 refers to the' latter, and -hence 

Ajj reduces approximately to cjN^en^, For such metals the Hall 
coefficient is thus given almost ' entirely ■ by electrons in the S; 
zone, the holes in' the d band making no essential contribution. 
This is in rough agreement with experiment; for example, at room 
temperature the Hall coefficient for Ag is —S-Ox IO"'^ e.m.u. and 
for Pd -“6*8 X 10"^ e.m.u., corresponding to ,1*3 and'- 1*3'5 electrons 
per atom. 

The alkali metals' agree very well with Sommerfeld’s formula (78), 
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assiiming one electron per atom, as the following table sbows-f Both 
the experimental and calculated' values are given in e.m. units. , 



Li 

Na 

K 

Rh 

Cs 

— lOM^ exp. 

17-5 

25*5 

42*1 ■ 1 


78*1 

— lOM^ycalc. 

13-7 

24*5 

47*6 

58 

73 


We give below the measured Hall coefficients for some further 
metals, together with the value of % (number of electrons per atom) 
deduced from (78). It must be remembered that, in metals where 
electrons and positive holes are responsible for the conductivity, the 
value of riQ deduced will be considerably greater than the actual 
number of electrons or holes, because, as formula (79) shows, the 
effects of the positive holes and electrons tend to cancel out. 



Cu ' 

1 

Au 

Pd 

Pt \ 

Sb 

Bi ; 

TIq 

-4-95 

1-50 

-8-01 1 
1-33 

-7-27 

1-46 

-6-75 

1-35 

-2-00 ' 

4-68 1 

! 

+ 12,000 
1-5X 10“»t 

-64,400 
3*4 X 10"* 


The very small number for polycrystalline bismuth will be noted. 

For the change of resistance in a magnetic field few detailed com- 
parisons with experiment have been made. For free electrons (energy 
surfaces spherical) formula (77.2) gives zero, as already stated, and to 
obtain a finite change of resistance one must evaluate the formulae 
to the next power to Blochinzev and Nordheimjl have con- 

sidered a divalent metal with the form of energy surface shown in 
Fig. 39(6). They assume that the energy of an electron is given as a 
function of k by the approximation of nearly free electrons (Chap. II, 
§ 4,2). With this assumption the number of overlapping electrons 
and the curvature of the energy surfaces are functions of a single 
parameter AjS, giving the energy-gap separating the first and second 
zones. Blochinzev and Nordheim find that to obtain agreement with 
experiment the energy-gap must be taken to be about G'03 e.v., 
while the true value must be considerably larger. On the other hand, 
it is possible that the assumption of nearly free electrons is at fault. 
Jones and Zenertt have considered the deviations from the spherical 
form of the energy surfaces for the metal lithium, and have shown 
that with plausible assumptions the observed change of resistance 
can be obtained. 

t Zener, Phys, Rev. 47 (1935), 636. 

I Since is positive, is here the number of positive holes. 

II Loc. eit. If Loc, eit. 
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Strong fields. Kapitzaf has found that for strong fields Ap/p is not 
proportional to but that for most metals it is approximately 
proportional to H. When the change of resistance deviates from the 
square laWj the Hall ■coefficient is in general no longer independent 
ofH: 

It is not possible in general to obtain a solution of equation (76) in 
a closed form valid for all fields, but, if the energy depends upon k 
in a simple manner corresponding to some particular model of the 
metal, it is possible in certain cases to obtain solutions applicable to 
all field strengths. Blochinzev and Nordheim (loc. cit.) have obtained 
such a solution for a model intended to apply to divalent metals. In 
this model the energy surfaces for the electrons are three sets of 
ellipses (cf. Pig. 39) and for the positive holes a set of spheres. 
These authors show that for high fields the Ap/p,H curve is of 
roughly the same form as the experimental curves of Kapitza. 

JonesJ has found an exact expression for the change of resistance 
and Hall coefficient of bismuth, assuming that the electrons have 
energy surfaces bounded by a series of similar ellipses in i;-space, and 
that the energy surface for the positive holes is also bounded by an 
ellipse (cf. Chap. VI, § 6.3). He also assumes- that the times of relaxa- 
tion and are independent of k on either surface. For ideally 
pure bismuth the results are as follows: For the Hall coefficient 
with H parallel to the principal axis it is found that 

where a: denotes the ratio of the conductivity perpendicular to the 
axis due to electrons alone to the total conductivity due to both 
electrons and positive holes. is the number of electrons or positive 
holes per cm,® For the change of resistance when the current is per- 
pendicular and H parallel to the principal axis^ the coefficient B (cf. 
equation (77.2)) is given by 

(Tj^ is the conductivity perpendicular to the axis. 

Both these formulae are valid for all field strengths. They contain 
only two unknowns, x and Nq. Using for the value -)-7 given 

t Proa Roy Soo. A, 133 (1929), 292 and 342. 
t Ibid. 155 (1936), 653. 
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by Heapsf and for Kapitza’s value T-Ox 10”®, we find for Nq about 
■ lO-^ X tlie number of atoms per cm.^ a result already obtained in 
Gbapter VI from the diamagnetic properties. 

, The formulae obtained above for B and Aj^ are valid only, if the 
number of electrons and positive holes are equal; they will, how^ever, 
be unequal if minute traces of, say, lead, are present. Jones has 
shown that in this' case Aj^ is no longer independent of II and that 
Ap/p is not proportional to Kapitza has in fact shown that, 
for bismuth, the field strength at which Ap/p becomes linear in /i 
depends on the purity of the specimen. 

12. Resistance of alloys; dilute solutions 

12.1. Mattidessen's rule. The resistance of a metal which contains 
foreign atoms in solid solution is nearly always greater than that of 
the pure metal, the increase being in many cases considerable ; if one 
atomic per cent, of tin is added to copper (specific resistance at room 
temperature T55 microhm>cm.), the increase in its resistance is 2*6 
microhm-cm. 

As was first shown by Matthiessen, J the increase in the resistance 
of a metal due to a small concentration of another metal in solid 
solution is in general independent of the temperature. This is shown 
in Fig. 100, where the resistance of copper both in the pure state and 
with various small concentrations of other metals in solid solution is 
plotted against temperature. Since the lines are parallel, the increase 
pQ is independent of temperature.|| 

An alternative statement of Matthiessen^s rule is that, if p is the 
resistivity of the alloy, dpjdT is independent of concentration. Fig. 
101 shows dp/dT plotted against the concentration for various metals 
in solid solution in gold. It will be seen that Co and Cr form excep- 
tions to the rule. 

The high resistance of alloys and Matthiessen’s rule find a particu: 
larly simple explanation in the quantum theory of conductivity. As 
explained above in § 2, an electron can move quite freely ‘through 
a perfect lattice, which would consequently have no resistance; the 
resistance of a pure metal is due to the thermal agitation of the atoms, 
which destroys the periodicity of the lattice. When, moreover, a 

t Phys. Eev. 30 (1928), 401. 

X Matthiessen a-ndYogt, Ann. d, Phys. u. Chern. 122 (1864), 19. 

j| Mn is an exception. 
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foreign atom is present in solid solution, the periodicity of the field 
within the lattice is broken at that point. Thus electrons may be 



Fig. 100. Resistance-temperature curves of copper alloys; the figures 
show the atomic percentages of the metal named. (From Linde, Ann. d. 
Phyaih, 15 (1932), 219.) 


deflected by .that atom: and a resistance .will arise, even in the absence 
of any temperature agitation^ 

The resistivity of a metal may be written (cf. equation (I )) 


ml 

^ ^ mr’ 


( 80 ) 


where N is the (effective) number of electrons, per unit volume, and 
l/r the number of times per second that an electron is deflected. . Let 
I/tq be the number of times per^ second that' an electron is deflected 
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by a for6igR number of times that it is deflected, 

owing to the thermal oscillation of the atoms ;f then 



0 1 Z * 5 4 5 6 7 


Composition, atoms, per cent 

Fig. 101. Change in dpjdT with composition for some gold alloys. (From 
Borelius, Metallwirtschaft, 12 (1933), 173.) 


Thus we may write for the resistivity 


where 




J., 


Pq is equal to the resistance of the alloy at the absolute zero of tem- 
perature, and is independent of temperature; p^ will be approzimately 
proportional to the temperature, as for a pure metal. 

Matthiessen’s rule is satisfied if 


(1) The effective number of free electrons is unaltered by the 
addition of foreign atoms. 

(2) The thermal vibrations of the foreign atoms give the same 
scattering as those of the atoms of the solvent metal. Neither of 
these conditions will be fulfilled exactly, but we should expect the 
change of p^ due to the admixture of, say, 1 per cent, of the foreign 
metal to be of the order 1 per cent., while the change in pQ may be 
very much greater. 


t 'The assumption that the effects of foreign atoms and of thermal agitation are 
additive is justified in § 12.4. 
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■ As we have seen, the, resistance of an alloy at the absolute zero 
is due to the break-down in the periodicity of the field in the lattice. 
This may be due to two causes: the lattice may be distorted by . the 
foreign atom, the neighbouring atoms being pushed out of position; 
or, even if , this does not occur, the field within the foreign atom 
will be different from what it would be at that lattice point in the 
pure metal. The latter effect is in general the more important and 
is the only one which will be considered here.f It is then important 
to remember that the extra resistance is due to the difference between 
the fields in the two atoms. 

12.2. TheoreUcal calculation of the increase pQ in the resistance of 
a noble metal due to foreign atoms in solid solution. In formula (56) 
we gave an expression for the resistivity of a metal or alloy in terms 
of the probability that an electron makes a transition from a state 
k to a state k'. Let us consider a metal at the absolute zero of tem- 
perature containing a small proportion x of foreign atoms in solid 
solution. The whole resistance p^ is then due to scattering by the 
foreign atoms, and formula (56) may conveniently be written 


Po 


m vx , 


(81) 


where A is the effective area presented by each foreign atom. For 
this we obtained, subject to certain assumptions, 


^27Tsinedef (82) 

0 

where U is the difference between the potential in the dissolved and 
solvent atoms. In the perturbation method used in obtaining this 
formula, U was assumed to be small. The method is the same as 
Born’s approximation in ordinary collision theory, which is known 
to give incorrect results for slow .electrons and heavy atoms for 
such problems the exact method, due to Faxen and Holtsmark,|| must 
be used. ■ In our problem, therefore, the perturbation method, should 
give fair results for pairs of atoms, such as copper and zinc, with 
nearly the same atomic numbers, but not for pairs such' as, copper 
(29) and gold (79). : 

f An estimate of tlie increase , in the resistance due to distortion has not at present 
been made. . . , 

J Mott and Massey, The Theory of Atomic Collisions, p. 126. 

II Ibid., Chap. II 45 (1927), SOL 

3505.17 ■ ■ ■ ■' pp 
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A method analogous to that of Faxen and Holtsmark, and applic- 
able when both dissolved and solvent metals are monovalent, has 
been given by Mott.f Let u{r) be the wave function for an electron 
in the lowest state in the solvent metal (i.e. the wave function satisfy- 
ing the boundary condition dujdn = 0 at the boundary of the 
atomic polyhedron (cf. Chap. II, § 4.5)). Let be the corresponding 
energy. As is shown in Chap. II, § 4,5, the wave function of any 
other state k may be written, to a fair approximation, in the form 

= M(r)e^0'*->, (83) 

with energy E^ = 1i^k^l2m+EQ. 

Now consider one of the dissolved atoms : an atomic polyhedron may 
be drawn surrounding this atom, and a solution u'{r) of Schrodinger’s 
equation obtained such that du'jdn vanishes over the surface of the 
polyhedron. Let Eq be the corresponding energy. The wave function 
within the atomic polyhedron of the dissolved atom for energy E/^ is 
then, to the same approximation, 

^'(^)gi(k'r)^ (84) 

where k'^ = {E^-E'o) = k^+ ^ (E,- E',). 

We consider now the wave function of an electron of energy 
moving in the field of the lattice as a whole. The wave function must 
consist of terms of the type (83) outside and of the type (84) inside 
the atomic polyhedron of the dissolved atom. In other words, the 
wave-length ^Trjk will be different inside and outside the dissolved 
atom. 

Both the wave function itself and its gradient must be continuous 
over the boundary of the polyhedron. These boundary conditions 
are already satisfied by the functions u{t), u'{r). We have therefore 
only to consider the exponential terms in the wave functions, 
and 

We wish to know the probability that an electron is deflected by 
the dissolved atom. We therefore require a wave function, which, 
at large distances from the dissolved atom, takes the form of an 
incident wave and a scattered wave. The problem is therefore the 
same as that which arises in investigating the scattering of a beam 

t Proc, aamb. PML Soc. 32 (1936), 281. 
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of free electrons by a field -with potential 


U = E,-E'^ 
= 0 


within 

outside 


the atomic polyhedron. 


The solution of this problem is well known; in the cases considered 
here [E^—Eol < so that the problem may be treated by Born’s 
approximation. We obtaint for the effective scattering area presented 
by each foreign atom to the beam of oncoming electrons 


A = 0-867rr|(^-’?i)'. (85) 

\ -^max / 

Here is the 'atomic radius’ (p. 77) and == the energy 
of the electrons with the maximum energy in the Fermi distribution. 
The increase in the resistance of a metal due to the admixture of 
100:r per cent, of another metal in solid solution is thus given by 
(81) and (85). 

The following table gives the observedf increase in the resistance 
of copper, silver, and gold due to the admixture of 1 per cent, of 
these metals. We show also the atomic volumes. Ag and Au have 
the same atomic volume, and hence the same values of Tq. 

Formula (85) therefore predicts that pQ will be the same for 1 per cent, 
of silver in gold as for 1 per cent, of gold in silver. The table shows that 
this is in agreement with experiment. 


Increase of resistance in microhm-cm. 


Due to 

In Cu 

In Ag 

In Au 

1 per cent, of Cu . 


0-068 

0-485 

ofAg . i 

0-14 


0-38 

„V ■ of Au . ;■ 

0-5S 

0-38 


Atomic ■volume,, cm.® per gm. atom . 

7-1 

1 10-3 

10-3 


We show below the areas and the values of \Eq--Eq\ fox the 
pairs of metals considered, deduced from the experimental values 
of pq. The latter must be compared with the calculated values of Eq 
obtained by the method of Wgner and Seitz (Chap. II, §4.5). Fig. 58 
on p. 145 shows Eq for Cu and Ag plotted against r^. The calculated 
values are shown in the last column of the following table. For gold 
no theoretical curve has been obtained; but since the ionization 
potential of gold is 1*8 volts greater than that of silver and the 

t UndG» Ann. d.PIiymky m 


t Mott, loc. cit. 
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binding energy of the metal 0*8 volts greater, we should expect that 
for this pair of metals \Eq — Eq\ would be l*84-^*8 = 2-6 volts. For 
copper dissolved in silver it should be 2*6— 0-25 2-4. These values 

are shown bracketed. The agreement is fair. 




\E-Ei\ {e.v.) 


A X 10^® cm.^ 

frorn (85), using 
observed resistance 

calculated in 

Chap. JV; cf. Fig. 58 

1 per cent, of Cu in. Ag 

0-14 

0-8 

0-25 

„ of Ag in Cu 

0*25 

1-6 

1-3 

„ of All in Ag ) 

„ of Ag in Au 1 

0*76 

1-9 

(2-6) 

„ of Cu in Au 

0*76 

2-1 

(2-4) 

„ of Au in Cu 

0*98 

3-0 



12.3. Dependence of resistance on the properties of the solvent and 
dissolved metals {dilute solutions). Norbury,t in a paper published in 
1921, has summarized the experimental material available at that 
date. Of the work carried out since then, we shall frequently refer 
to that of LindeJ on the resistance of dilute solid solutions in Cu, 
Ag, and Au. 

Norburyll was the first to point out the connexion between the 
increase in resistance pq and the valencies, or horizontal position* in 
the periodic table, of the solvent and dissolved metals. If the metals 
have the same valency, the resistance po due to one atomic per cent, of 
one metal dissolved in the other will be small; if the valencies are 
different, it will be large. Figures illustrating this are given in Nor- 
bury’s paper. Linde (loc. cit.) has found a numerical relationship 
between the increase of resistance of a noble metal due to the 
admixture of 1 per cent, of a foreign metal and the valency of the 
latter. This is illustrated in Fig. 102. If z+l is the number of 
electrons outside a closed d shell in the dissolved atom, and one the 
number in the solvent, Linde finds that is proportional to 2 :^. 

The results of Linde have a simple theoretical explanation.ff The 
core of a solvent atom carries a positive charge + e. The core of the 
dissolved atom carries a positive charge +( 2 ;+ l)c, which is greater by 
ze than an atom of the solvent metal. It is the field of this extra 
charge that must be regarded as causing the scattering' of the 

f Trans. Faraday Soc. 16 (1921), 570. 

t Ann. d. Physik, 10 (1931), 52; 14 (1932), 353; 15 (1932), 219. 

11 Loc. cit.; cf. also Hume-Rothery, The Metallic State, Chap. II, Oxford (1931). 
tt Mott, Proc. Camb. PhiL Soc. 32 2B I. 
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electrons, and hence the resistance /)(,• But, by the Rutherford 
scattering law, the intensity of the scattering is proportional to the 
square of the scattering charge, and hence to zK It follows that pg 
is proportional to z®. 



Fig. 102. Increase in the resistance of copper due to one atomic per cent, of various 
metals in solid solution.' N denotes the number of electrons outside an inert 'gas 
shell; 2 denotes {iV— 11). (From Linde, .4«n. d. 15 (1932), 219.) 

To obtain a iiurnerical estimate of the resistance we must know the 
field round the charge. It w'ill not be correct, to take the field of a 
bare positive charge ze, because, as explained in Chap, II, | 5, the 
charge is screened by the surrounding electrons. An unscreened 
charge, would actually give an , infinite resistance.! If we take for the 
potential ^^2 ' ^ 


f: This may be', seen by putting q ^ 0 . in formula (86) below. 
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and assume that the electrons behave as if they were free, then the 
scattering probability may be calculated using Born’s approximation, 
i.e. formula (82), and we obtain for the resistance due to 1 per cent, 
of the foreign metal in soKd solution 

1 2iT2»c2f, f , n 1 ) . ^ 

where y = q^li^l4mV, 

V is here the velocity of the electrons. Agreement with experiment 
may be obtained by calculating v from the Sommerfeld formula 
(Chap. II, § 3), and taking 1/g^ ~ 0*3 A.U. This is somewhat less 
than the value obtained by the Thomas-Fermi method in Chap. II, 
§ 5, which may perhaps be due to the errors inherent in that 
method. 

Increase of resistance of pairs of metals. With two metals A and B 
which are mutually soluble in one another, it is interesting to com- 
pare the increase pj^ in the resistance of A, due to one atomic per 
cent, of J5 in solid solution, with the increase due to one atomic 
per cent, of A dissolved in B. If the two metals A and -B have the 
same atomic volume, the same crystal structure, and the same 
effective number of free electrons, we should expect and to be 
equal, as already stated in the discussion of Cu, Ag, and Au. The 
following table shows the extent to which this prediction of the 
theory is fulfilled: 


Change in specific resistance {microhm-cm.) dm to one atomic 
per cent, of the firsPnamed metal dissolved in the second 


Ratio of atomic 
volume of first- 
named metal to 
second 


Po 


Po 

0-54 

' m in.Kt ■ 

1-3 

K in Nat 

0-9.5-1-1 

0-70 ' , 

Cu in AuJ: 

1 0*485 

All in Cut 

0-55 

■':''vV''-0‘70:' ■' 

Cu in AgJ 

0*068 

Ag in Cut ! 

0-14 

hOl" ■■ ■ 

Ag in Auf 

0*38 

Au in Agt 

0-38 


MginGdll 

0*40--0*45 

Cd in Mgll 

0-3-0-6 

0*97 

■ Pd"in,Fti(-;, 

0*55-0*60 

Pt in Pdli 

0-7 


The case of Mg and Cd is interesting, the metals having quite 


t Molten alloys at 100° C. ; cf, the summary by Norfoury, loc, cit. 
t Linde, Ann. d. Physih^ 15 (1932), 239. 

|{ XTorbury, loc. cit. 
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different corrected conductivities a/MQ^. The dataf for the two 
elements are as follows: 



Mg 

Cd 


1-25 

0-47 

Atomic volume cm.® x 10®® 

23-2 

■ 

19-8 


The fact that pq is the same for both seems to us good evidence that 
the higher resistance of pure cadmium is not due to the effective 
number of free electrons, but to some other cause, e.g. the size and 
scarttering power of the ions. 

If we compare a monovalent with a divalent metal, we find, using 
the scanty data available, that the increase is greater in the divalent 
metal, as the following table shows: 



Microhm-cm. 


Microhm-cm. 

Mg in Agt 

0-8-1-3 

Ag in Mgt 

3*0-3*5 

Cd in Au{ 

0-64 

Au in Cdf 

1-7-1-9 

i 


It has been suggested|l that this is due to the same cause as the 
drop in the conductivity in passing from a monovalent to a divalent 
metal, tt namely the smaller ‘effective’ number of free electrons’ in 
a divalent metal. 

Finally we consider alloys of the transition metals with copper or 
silver or gold. The following are some of the values: 


M in Cu{ 

0*89 

Cu in Pdtt 

1*27 

Pd in Agt 

0-436 

Ag in Pdtt 

1*4 

Pd in Aut 

0-407 

Au in Pdtt 

1*0 

Ni in Cut 

1 1-25, 

Cu in Nitt 

1*0 

Pt in Agt 

! 1*59 

Ag in Ptllll 

(2-3) 

Pt in Aut 

1 1*02 

Auin Ptttt 

1*55 


In considering these values we must remember that, for dilute 
solid solutions of Cu, Ag, or Au in Pd or Ni, transitions from the s to 
the d band will not be possible for the following reason: the transi- 
tion probability (cf. § 6 . 3 ) is proportional to 




( 87 ) 


f Norbury, loc. cifc. 

i| Mott, Froc. Phys. Soc, 46 (1934), 680. 

J j Svensson, Ann. d. Pkysih, 14 (1932), 699. 
(Ill Johansson and Linde, ibid, 6 (1930), 458. 


} Linde, loc. cit. 
ft Cf. §§ 3, 6,3. 

ttt 5 (1930), 762. 
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where 17 is , the perturbing potential.' Now this perturbing potential 
is only finite' within a foreign atom, i.e. one of Cu, Ag, or Au. But 
certainly in a silver atom, and almost certainly in one of Cu and 
Au, , the d shell is full ; the wave function of any empty d state will have 
very small amplitude within any of the dissolved atoms. Thus the 
quantity (87) will be small. 

It follows that, so far as the resistance of dilute solid solutions is 
concerned, only the s electrons need be taken into account in calcu- 
lating the resistance, and we should not expect any striking difference 
between the values given in the two halves of the table above. 

One might perhaps explain the rather larger values of for a , 
noble metal in Pd than for Pd in a noble metal by the small number 
0-55) of s electrons per atom in Pd compared with one in the noble 
metal. The similarity of the orders of magnitude of the numbers in 
the two columns of the above table shows, in any case, that the low 
conductivities of these transition metals are not due to an abnor- 
mally small effective number of free electrons.f 

13. Resistance of alloys; concentration of both components 

comparable 

In this section we shall assume that the alloy under consideration 
consists of a single phase, i.e. that all the small crystals of which it is 
built up have the same composition and crystal structure. 

This is not the case for any range of composition for Sn-Pb, Sn-Zn, 
Sn-Cd, Cd-Zn, which are insoluble in each other. Also in the brasses 
Cu-'Zn, and in many other alloys, there are ranges of composition for 
which the alloy consists of a mixture of two phases.. For the resis- 
tance in these cases cf. Handb, d. Metallphysik, 1 (1935), 333. , 

As explained in § 12, we may, from the theoretical point of view, \ 
divide up the resistance of an alloy into two parts 

P = Po+Pt*' ' , : ''tSS) ''' 

prp is due to the thermal vibration of the atoms, as for a pure 
metal; p^ is due to the fact that, in an alloy, the lattice field is , 
,:;ndtperiodic'4 

In alloys such as Ag-Au, which do^ not form any siiperlattice, po ' 

I Iron may be an exception, since we saw (Chap. VI, § 5.1) that there appear to 
be only 0*2 conduction or s electrons per atom. We should therefore expect the 
increase in the resistance of iron due to foreign atoms in solid solution to be 
abnormally high. 

J A theoretical Justification of this separation is given below (p. 300). 
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independent of temperature. f We may therefore equate to the 
resistance at the absolute zero of temperature. In alloys such as 
Cu-Au, however, the degree of order in the lattice depends on 
temperature, and hence depends on temperature. 'This is discussed 
in Chap. I, § 7,. 

A theory of the resistance of a completely disordered alloy is given 
in the next section. For a completely ordered alloy. pQ should, in 
theory, vanish. Actually, the residual resistance found by extra- 
polation to the absolute zero is found to be much smaller than for the 
disordered alloy. J 

For a partially, ordered alloy no theory has yet been given; the 
assumption made by Bragg and Williams|| is purely for simplicity. 

The term p^ in the resistance is in general linear in T. Hence we 
may write, assuming that no superlattice is in process of formation, 


Pt 


rp 

dr 


13.1, Resistance of a totally disordered alloy . We shall suppose 
that the structure remains unchanged through the whole range of 
composition, and that no superlattice is formed (examples Ag-Au, 
Pd-Pt). Let the alloy consist of two kinds of atom, A and 
present in the ratio ar: (1— a?), and suppose that in the crystal the 
potential energy of an electron in the neighbourhood of an atom of 
A is 1^1 (f) and in the neighbourhood of B m Vj^{r). As we have seen, 
an electron can move quite freely through a periodic field, and will 
only be scattered when deviations from the periodicity occur; the 
greater the deviations from periodicit 3 ^ the greater will be the proba- 
bility of scattering. 'Wot dilute solid solutions (a? small), we supposed 
each A atom to represent a break in the periodicity of the perfect 
lattice of B atoms; but in the present case, where 2 : and l—x are 
comparable, it is clearly necessary to take for our perfect lattice 
the periodic field which resembles most closely the actual field, and 
to regard deviations from periodicity as arising both in A and B\ 
atoms. ' 

We therefore take for our periodic': field, the field of which the 

t Certain alloys* such as CiiNi (consfcantan), are exceptions ; cf. Mott, Froc.Boy. Soc. 
A, 153 (1936), 699. 

J Borelius, Johansson, and Linde, Ann. d. Phyaik, 86 (1928), 291. 

li Pfoc. .S'oc, A, 145 (1934), 699;;cf. 'Chap. I. §..7. , 
tt Nordheirn, d. 9 (1931), 641. 

3595.17 Q,q- ’ 
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potential in each atom is 

F = a;l^+(l-a:)F^. ( 80 ) 

In each A atom the divergence from this potential is 

V-V^=(l-^)(rs-VJ, (90.1) 

and in each B atom F— (90.2) 
The probability per unit time that an atom will be scattered by any 
one A atom will thereforef be proportional to 

and by any B atom x^\U\^. 

Since there are x of the A atoms and (I— (3;) of the B atoms, the total 
probability of scattering is proportional to 

It follows that, if the atomic volume, crystal structure, and number 
of free electrons remain constant throughout the range, the resistance 
Py of the alloys at the absolute zero depends on the composition 
according to the formula 

po = const. a:(l— a;). (91) 

Fig. 103(a) shows measurements of the resistance of Ag-Au and of 
Pd-'Pt. In both cases the curves lie very close to the theoretical form 
(91). Fig. 103 {b) shows a similar curve obtained when the resistances 
of the two pure metals (In and Pb) differ considerably. 

The form of the curve of p^ (resistance extrapolated to the absolute 
zero) plotted against atomic composition for alloys of the ferro- 
magnetic and strongly paramagnetic metalsj Ni, Pd, Pt with Cu, Ag, 
and Au is strikingly different from that of the curves illustrated in 

f Cf. equation (14). The perturbation method is used, but the same result would 
follow from the analysis of § 1^.2. 

i Au~Pt has been investigated by Johansson and Linde, Anyi. d. Physik, 6 (1930)', 
458, and Ag~Pt by the same authors and by Kurnakow and Hemiiow, Zeits. f. an. 
Chem. 168 (1928), 339, In the latter there is a ‘solubility gap’, and also in the former 
case unless the alloy is quenched from above 1,1 60^^ C. Cu~Pd has been investigated 
by the same authors, Ann. d. Physik, 82 (1927), 449, and by Svensson (ref. below), 
with more points on the curve near 50 per cent. ; the alloy may be obtained in the 
disordered, and, for certain compositions, in the ordered state. The resistance and 
temperature coefficients of Ag-Pd and Au-Pd have been determined by Geibel, 
Zeits.f. an. Chem. 69 (1911), 38; 70 (1911), 246, and by Svensson, Ann. d. Physik^ 
14 (1932), 699. Cu-Ni has been investigated by Chevenard, Coniptes reyidus^ 182 
(1925), 1388, Krupkowski and de Haas, Comm. Leiden, 194 a (1930), and Svensson, 
Handb. d: Metallphysik, 1 (1935), 341. 
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Figs. 103 {a) and {b). A typical example is shown in Fig. 103 (c). The 
type of curve, reminiscent of the silhouette of the Matterhorn, may 
be explained as follows :t 


~p 0 (microhms) 


pj microhms) pg (microhms) 

- Pd-Pb hp-Au 


Atomic per cenbPtorAu 


Atomic per cent Pb 


po (microhms) 


Atomic per cent Pci 


Fig. 103. Resistance of alloys where a continuous range of solid solutions 

is formed. 

{a) X Ag“Au, at 0°C. (Beckman, Thesis^ Upsala (1911). Cf. International 
Critical Tables). 

• Pt-Pd, at 0° C. (Geibel, Zeits.f. an, Chem. 70 (1911), 240). 

(b) Iii-Pb at 2o'^ C, and 100"^ C. (Kumakow and Zemezuzny, Zeits, f. an. 

C/iem.. 64 (1909), 149). 

(c) Alloys of Cu, Ag, and Au in Pd, at O'’ C. 

Cu~Pd, Ag-Pd (Svensson, Ann. d. Physik, 14 (1932), 699). 

Aii-Pd (Geibel, ioc. cit.). 

In these alloys the d band in the transition metals is incomplete 
for all percentages of the noble metal up to about 60 per cent. We 

t Mott, Proc. P%s. /S^ac. 47 (1935), 57 L 
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have already explained that the resistance of a transition metal is 
mainly due to transitions in which the electron jumps from the s to 
the d band, but that isolated atoms of Cu, Ag, or Au dissolved in the 
metal cannot cause such transitions, because within the dissolved 
atom the d states are full. But for nearly equal compositions both 
kinds of atom act as scattering centres. Taking, for instance, the 
case of x4g~Pd, and denoting by l—x the atomic proportion of Pd 
in the alloy, we see from (90) that the perturbation in the mean 
periodic field (89) represented by any Pd atom is proportional to 
X, and thus the scattering probability to x^. The transition proba- 
bility from an s state to a d state due to the 1 —x Pd atoms will 
therefore be 

J UyA-yB)4>s dr\, 

where N{E) is the density of states in the d band. 

We may take the variation oiN{E) to be the same as the variation 
of the paramagnetic susceptibility with concentration x. This is 
given approximately by t 

const. (^—a:)^ p irrf 0*6. 

Hence, finally, the probability that an s -> d! transition takes place, 
considered as a function of x, is proportional to 

{P'—x)\l—x)x^, 


The probability of an s-$ transition will bb proportional to a;( I— a?) 

as before, so that the total resistance 
will be proportional to 

A[(p--a;)^(l— (92) 
where A and B are constants. 

Fig. 104 shows the form of this curve 
with- arbitrary values of A and^S, which ' 
should be compared with the experi- 
mental curves of Fig. 103 (c) . 

-.We give finally a justification of the , 
assumption made throughout this work, 
that the resistances due to disorder and 

total, viz. I plus an arbitrary to thermal agitation are additive. If 
multiple of II. . , . ^ 

r an atom A in a disordered alloy is dis- 

placed a distance Z from its mean position, the probability that an 



50 100 

Atoms of palladium (percent) 

Fig. 104. Theoretical curve for 
the resistance, at 0"^ K., of Ag~Pd 
alloys. I, due to s~s transitions ; 
II, due to s~d transitions; III 


t Cf. Chap. VI, § 5.4 (c). 
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electron will be caused by that atom to make a transition from a 
state k to a state k' will be proportional to a term of the type 

we have assumed that this may be replaced by 


/ 




+Z2 


Since U is approximately spherically symmetrical and dVjBx is of 
the form /(r)cos this is justified if we may assume for the form 
gi(kr)^(^) ^'ith M(f) spherically symmetrical; for then it may easily 
be shown that the matrix element of ?7 is real and that of dVj^jdx 
imaginary. 

We shall therefore assume the two terms in the resistance to be 
additive in our subsequent discussion; but it must be remembered 
that the theorem is not exact. 


13.2. Temperature coefficient of resistance of alloys. As we have 


stated, the quantity 


Pt 


= T 


dp 

dT 


is approximately equal, to that part of the resistance of an alloy which 
is due to the thermal agitation of the atoms, i.e. to the same cause as 
the resistance of a pure metal. 

For pairs of metals with similar electronic structure, such as Ag-Au, 
Pd-Pt, we should expect pj, plotted against atomic composition to 
give approximately a straight line. Fig. 105 shows this to be the case 
for Ag-Au. The deviations for Pd-Pt may be compared with those for 
the paramagnetic susceptibility of the same series of alloys, illustrated 
in Fig. 84. According to the theories of Ghap. VI, §§ 4 and 5, and 
Chap. VII, § 6.3, both py and the susceptibihty are proportional to 
the density of states JV'{F) in the d band. 

Pig. 105(6) shows also py for the Au-Pd series of alloys; it will be 
seen that it falls sharply to a value comparable with that of pure 
gold at an atomic composition of about 50 per cent. Au. Again the 
Py curve should be compared with the curve in Fig. 84 showing the 
paramagnetic susceptibility of these alloys. As we have seen, at a 
composition of 55 per cent. Au the incomplete d shells in the Pd 
atoms become full. The form of the curve is thus direct evidence 
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that the high resistance of a transition metal is due to the presence 
of incomplete shells, and hence lends support to the hypothesis of 



Fig. 105. ( = TdpjdT) for various alloys in the range 0°~100° C. 

(а) Ag-Au (Beckman, loc. cit.). 

Pd-Pt (Geibel, ZeitsJ, an. Chem. 70 (1911), 240). 

(б) Au-Pd (Geibel, loc. cit.). 

§6.3 that the resistance is due to electrons making transitions from 
the s band to the d band.f 

14, Resistance of bismuth and its alloys 

As we have seen (Chap. V, § 2.4), in bismuth there exists a Bril- 
louin zone which can just contain five electrons per atom. The five 
valence electrons, however, overlap slightly into the next zone; so 
in the zone considered there are a certain number of ‘positive holes’, 
and an equal number of overlapping electrons in the next zone. We 
have estimated this number ^o be 10"^ per atom. 

The negative Hall coefficient of poly crystalline bismuth (§11), 
and also the negative thermoelectric power (§15) both parallel and 
perpendicular to the principal axis, suggest that the ‘electrons’ rather 
than the positive holes are mainly responsible for the electrical con- 
ductivity, We shall therefore work out the effective number of free 
electrons per atom {n^^) for these overlapping electrons. 

t Rosenhall (Ann. d. Fhysik^ 24 ( 1 935), 297) has found that the addition of hydrogen 
to Pd-Ag ailoys, which we know (p. 200) fills up the positive holes in the d band, 
also decreases the total resistance. 
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In Chap. VI, § 6.3 we found that the energy surfaces were of the 
form. 12 

where l refers to the direction of the principal • axis, and 
a 2 The effective number of free electrons, Qi%, will 

thus be of the order perpendicular and parallel to the prin- 
cipal axis. ^ 

The resistance of bismuth at room temperature, is actually 0-02 
of the resistance of gold; so the time of relaxation, r, needed to obtain 
the observed electrical resistance is not abnormally large, if one takes 
for ^efe value deduced for motion perpendicular to the 
principal axis. 

For motion parallel to the principal axis, however, one must 
assume either that r for this direction is a hundred times larger than 
for gold or that the current is carried by positive holes. As we have 
seen, the negative thermoelectric power seems to rule out the latter 
hypothesis; but it is difficult to understand why r should depend so 
strongly on the direction of the current. 

The velocities of the overlapping electrons parallel and perpendicu- 
lar to the principal axes have already been estimated, and are 

2;jj 10“%^, 

Here is the velocity of ‘free’ electrons, given by 

= (3/77'Oo)tt/2m. 

Since the mean free path is given by Z == 2 ^t, we do not in any case 
need to assume an abnormally large mean free path for bismuth. We 
believe, therefore, that experiments such as those of Eucken and 
FOrsterf on the anomalous resistance of bismuth wires of about 10”^ 
cm, cross-section must have another explanation. 

Resistance of alloys of bismuth. Fig. 106 shows the resistance of 
alloj^s of bismuth containing small percentages of other metals in 
solid solution. The measurements are due to N. Thompson;*! earlier 
measurements on Bi-Sn and Bi-Pb have been, made by Uiford|| and 
by Thomas and Evans. tf It will be noticed that' Sn and Pb, which 
have fewer electrons in the outermost shell, increase the resistance 

t Gottinger NmhricMeni Math.-Fhys. Klasse, Fachgruppe 2, 1 (1934), 43. 
t Ptoc, Roy. Soc, A, 155 (1936), 111. 
li Proc, Amer. Acad. Arts Sci. 63 (1928), 309. 
tt Phil, Mag. 16 (1933), 329. 
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and. produce an anomalous temperatxire coefficient; tellurium, on 
the other hand, decreases the resistance, except at low temperatures. 
As we saw in Chap. VI, § 6.3, Sn and Pb on the one hand, and Te 
on the other, have opposite effects on the magnetic anisotropy. 

We saw in Chapter VI that measured from the bottom of the 
second zone for pure bismuth, was about 0-3 e.v., corresponding to 
a degeneracy temperature of about 4,000°. In the alloys with Sn 



Fig. 106. Resistivity of bismuth alloys parallel to the principal axis, 
according to N. Thompson. 

and Pb, on the other hand, the nunaber of overlapping electrons will 
be less, so that may be considerably smaller. For a certain con- 
centration the number of overlapping electrons will vanish at the 
absolute zero of temperature; but with increasing temperature it 
will increase, as in a semi-conductor. If, then, one assumes that the 
electric current is carried mainly by the ^electrons’, and not by the 
positive holes, it is possible that in a certain temperature range the 
resistance will decrease with temperature. The addition of Te would 
increase the number of overlapping electrons, and would not thus 
produce any anomaly, but would decrease the resistance, as is 
observed. A quantitative explanation, however, does nbt seem pos- 
sible at present. 
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15. Thermal conductivity and thermoelectricity 

Up to this point we have considered the conduction in metals at 
uniform temperatures. We now consider a metal in which there is 
a temperature gradient dTjdx as well as an electric field F. If 
/(k) is the Fermi distribution function when a steady state is reached, 
then the electric cmrent j and the rate of flow of heat Q are given by 

, 2e 1 r eE 1 




-mdk, 


E^^f(k)dk, 


where is the energy of an electron in the state k. 

Now the rate of change of the distribution function / due to the 
field and to the temperature gradient is 

(QA) 

di dk^ h '^8x di’ ^ ’ 


where' dx I dt = El dk^ is the velocity along the x-Sixis of an 

electron in the state k. The second term arises from the temperature 
gradient. We obtain easily from the definition (36) of/o 

e/o/gc , E-t\8T 
dx 8E T I 8x' 

Hence, from (94), the rate of change of/ is 

gjiT ^ 


fi dE dk.. 


This must now be equated to the rate of change of/ due to collisions, 
and hence the time of relaxation T(k) determined, giving the displace^ 
ment of the Fermi-distribution function. The problem is exactly the 
same as that treated in § 6.3, where the current in the absence of a 
temperature gradient was determined. The only difference is that, 
instead of eF, the constant in the square brackets in (95) occurs. 
This constant is independent of k, and depends only on the energy. 
Therefore, we may write, analogously to (59), for the displaced 
Fermi-distribution function 

T(k)a^8/.r pr, -E-nari 

S \aT^ T lax\ ' ' 

where T(k) is just the same function of k as it would be in the absence 
of a temperature gradient. 
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We proceed to calculate the current j and flow of heat Q from 
equation (93), using (96) for /. The term in /o will not make any 
contribution; therefore we have 


3_. 

c 

Q- 


8t] dx 
^'^\T 8 t] dx_ 


R -LkkiC 

T 8x 


(97) 

(98) 

(99) 


where ir. = _ | jL J gr(k) dk. 

may be evaluated as follows: let us denote by ^{E') the integral 


HE') 


2 


^J/(: 


^k) 


r(k) 


dS 


|grad.£| 


the integration being over the surface £'(k) 


-K. 


J 4,{E)En^AdE 


E' in k-space. Then 

( 100 ) 


Since Bf^jBE vanishes except in a small range about the point 
E — I, (100) may be expanded in ascending powers of T-, we obtain 
(cf. Chap. VI, § 1) 

= '( 101 ) 




15,1. Thermal conductivity. When no electrical current is flowing, 
we must put j = 0 in equations (97) and (98). Hence we have, 
multiplying (97) by KJKq and subtracting the product from (98), 

dT 


Q 




T dx 


Substituting from (101) for Kq,K^, and K^, we obtain, after a short 
calculation, to the first order in T, for the thermal conductivity fc, 


■Q! 




/£T_ 

^ dx~ 2 

For the electrical conductivity, cr, we must put dTjdx 
and obtain, as in § 6.3, 




( 102 ) 
0 in (97), 

(103) 


again to the first order in T. Dividing (102) by (103) we obtain the 
Wiedemann-Franz law, 

K TT^ , 


3 a® 


T, 


(104) 
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and hence for the Xorenz.nninber* 


.uT' 


\degree/ 


The derivation of (104) given here does not depend on any assump- 
tion about the form of the energy surfaces, and is therefore valid for 
all metals and not merely the monovalent metals. It is valid whether 
the resistance is mainly due to impurities, or to disorder in alloys, or 
to the thermal agitation of the atoms. In the latter case, however, it 
is only valid if It is, moreover, only correct to the first 

order in hTjt,, and therefore, for metals for which ^ is small, f devia- 
tions may be expected at high temperatures. It neglects, further, 
the contribution made by the lattice vibrations to the thermal con- 
ductivity, and will therefore give in general too low a value for the 
thermal conductivity, especially for poor conductors (e.g. bismuth 
or alloys with high resistance).! 

The following are the Lorenz numbers for some metals:|| 


Metal 

Lorenz number 

L x lQ^ volt degree. ■, 

Metal 

Lorenz number 

Lx lb^ volt degree 

'0°'. 

' ioe“ ' 

■/."'OA" 

'100°'' 

Mg 


2-31 

Pt 

2-51''' '■ 

■■ 2-60''::',' 

A! 


2,*23 

Cu 

2‘23 ■ 

2*33 

Mo 

2-61 

2-79 

Ag 

::.2-3l 

2-37 

W 

3-04 

3-20 

■■■■Au 

2-35 

2*40 

F© i 

2*47 

" ' 

Zn 

. >31 

2-33 

Rh 

2-57 1 

' 2*54 

Cd 

,,Y*42' 1 

" . ■ 

Ir 

2*49 ! 

! 2*49 

Sn 

..'2*52 


Ni ’ 

1 * » ■ ' 

! 2'28:' 

Pb 

>47 

. , , ' ,2*56 

Pd 

2-59 

I 2*74 : 

L 

: Bi 

3*31^;' 

2*89 


Theoretical value for electronic conduction only, 2-45 x 10~®. 


Loro temperatures, T < 0. We shall give only the results of the 
theory ;tt the Wiedemann -Franz law is not satisfied, the dependence 
of K on temperature ‘being given by 

1//C == const. (T® 


t Transition memls, or bismuth, . 

{ C. S. Smith and E. W. VahneTj Amerimn Inst of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Technical Publication, 648, New York (1935), have examined the electrical 
and thermal conductivities of a number of copper alloys, and have found a relation 

of the form k = 


to exist between them, where is roughly the same for all the all ys ; for the alloys of 
high resistance, may be as big as, I/aT, ■ ■ ' 

!} Evoxn. Handh. d. Metallphysik, 1 (1935), 379. 

tt Cf. the report by Sommerfeld and Bethe, Bandb. d: Phys, '24ej% (1933), 535. 
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for pure metals. TMs law is in agreement with the results of Griineisen 
■and Goens,t' who measured k at 21-2° K. and 83*2° K. for, certain 
metals. According to the theory the conductivities should be in the 
ratio {83*2/21-2)2 = 15*4; the experimental results were 



Ratio 

0 

Cu 

15*8 

1 320 

W . . . . 

14-8 

310 

All .... 

4-7 

170 


Probably 83*2 is not sufficiently low in comparisoil with the charac- 
teristic temperature 0 of gold for the T~'^ law to be valid. 

For that part of the resistance which is due to impurities the Wiede- 
mann-Franz law is, however, valid at all temperatures. Thus, if 
Pq is the 'Restwiderstand’, we shall have for the "residual thermal 
resistance’ 

'Co r 

A metal with small po will have, therefore, for temperatures below 
0, a heat conductivity given by 

15.2. Thermoelectricity. When a current flows in a metal, the pro- 
duction of Joule heat is, of course, irreversible. If, however, a current 
flows through a metal in which a temperature gradient exists, it is 
observed that a certain amount of heat is developed in a reversible 
manner. For instance, if for a certain metal this additional heat is 
given up when the current flows from points of high to points of low 
temperature, then, if the direction of the current is reversed, the same 
additional heat will be absorbed. 

We consider a rod of unit cross-section, and take the a;-axis parallel 
to the rod. Let there be a field F, a temperature gradient dTjdx, and 
a current j along the rr-axis. The reversible heat which is given up 
by the current per unit volume in unit time is proportional to j and 
to dTjdx; we shall write it 


The coefficient fx defined in this way is known as the Thomson 
coefficient. 

t Zeits.f. Fhys. 44 (1927), 615; 46 (1927), 151. 
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We shall now consider a circuit composed of two metals a and 
b, as shown in Eig. 107, the temperatures of 7- 

the joints being and T\ under these con- — h — 

ditions there exists an electromotive force <f> y' ^ 
acting round the circuit. This is due partly f y \ \ 

to the contact potential difference which If \ ^ j 

always exists at a junction of dissimilar I I II 

metals, and which varies with the tempera- \ V J j 

ture. We shall denote this contact potential j — / 

difference by IT. If we take unit charge ^ ^ 

round the circuit and equate, according to ^ 

the first law of thermodynamics, the work 

done to the heat developed, we obtain the equation 


The rate of change of ^ with T is known as the thermoelectric power, 
and will be written jium nn?’ 


We obtain therefore from (106) 


e and n are both quantities which are associated with a pair of 
metals. 

Since the process of carrying unit charge round the circuit is 
reversible, we may equate the total change in the entropy to zero as 
follows: T 

f = (109) 


and, since this equation holds for all T and Tq, we obtain with the 
help of (108) n = €T. (110) 

Finally, combining (108) and (110), we have the result 


It is convenient to define a quantity known as the absolute thermo 


"fi 
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electric power, which we shall denote by S, by the equation 

T 

S = j^dT. ( 112 ) 

0 

S' is a quantity defined for a single metal. If S is known for any 
standard metal, its value for any other metal may be obtained by 
a measurement of the thermoelectric power e of a circuit composed 
of these two metals. From the theoretical standpoint it is clear that 
S is the primary quantity which we must consider, since all thermo- 
electric effects can be derived from it. We shall obtain it by finding 
fj. from the expression for the flow of energy when both a heat current 
and an electric current pass through a conductor. 

We consider, as in the preceding section, a rod of unit cross-section 
in which there is an electric current J, a heat current Q, a temperature 
gradient dTjdx, and an electric field F. The energy developed per 
unit time per unit volume, which we denote by t/, is 

U == Fj—dQldx, 

We evaluate U by using formulae (97) and (98); eliminating F from 
the expression for we have 

.KoK,-Kll dT 
^ K^e Ko TBx' 

and hence, neglecting d^TIdx^ and (dTjdx)^, 


dx e dx\Kj* 

Hence we obtain easily 

The term in gives the heat emitted irreversibly; we thus have for fx, 
_T8il(K, 


and for 


e 8T\T\K 




Substituting for Kq from (101) we have, to the first order in 

,O_7r2PT(0(loga(i?))) 

3 e 8E L_/ 


( 116 ) 



Chap. VII, § 15 
where 


THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY 
'¥ 


(t{E) 


r (dEV , dS 

J k) 


|grad.E|" 

If we write in the neighbourhood oi E = o{E) 
becomes 

7r2 BT 

•3 

2-4:5xlO-^Tx 


8 
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( 117 ) 

const. this 

( 118 ) 


C (e.v.) 


microvolts per degree. 


Fomiiila (116) for the thermoelectric power S is valid whatever 
the relation between E and k, and may thus be applied to all metals 
and not merely to the monovalent metals. It is valid both for pure 
metals and for alloys at temperatures above the characteristic 
temperature 0, and at low'er temperatures provided the 'Restwider- 
stand’ is large compared with the resistance due to the thermal 
motion of the atoms. It is not, however, valid for pure metals if 
T < ©, The formula is correct only to the first order in kTjl, and 
thus deviations may be expected at very high temperatures 
1,000"^) for the transition metals, for which ^ is small. 

The quantity (j{E) has already been defined;! it represents the 
electrical conductivity of the metal when the maximum energy X of 
the Fermi distribution is equal to E, a(X) is the actual conductivity 
of the metal. The thermoelectric power depends, therefore, on the 
way in which the mean free path and effective mass of the electrons, 
which determine a(E), vary with the energy. If the electrons with 
higher energy have greater mean free path, smaller effective mass, 
etc., than those with less energy, the thermoelectric power will be 
negative; if the converse is the case, S will be positive. We shall 
discuss a number of special cases. 

(a) The energy surfaces in fe-space are spheres 

E = 

2m ■ 

This is the case discussed in § 6.1. We found (equation (55)) 

cj(JF)x‘lk|V, (119) 

but the variation of r with J? is not easy to obtain. .We should expect 
that faster electrons (i.e. those with larger k) would be less easily 
scattered than slower ones, so we shall put r oc |k|^',^ with a, positive. 
Since E cc Ik]-, formula (118) applies with '2x == 3+^. 


t Cf. § 6.3. 
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■ We give below a table of the thermoelectric powers observed for two 
alkali metals, and the valnes of'«$ and x that must be assumed to ’give 
agreement with experiment rf 


■■ 

■■ . ■ ■ 

^0 {theoretical) 
in volte 

8 {observed) 
microvolts per degree 

s 

■ X ■ 

Na , . . , . 1 

3-16 

- 5*0 

1-8 

' 2-2 

K . 

2-06 

-12-5. 

• 4-7 

1 ■ 3-8 . 


(6) An energy band is almost completely filled with electrons, so 
that the energy near the surface of the Fermi distribution is given by 


where Eq represents the highest energy level of the band. In such 
cases we may speak of conduction by 'positive holes’. a(E) is given 
by formula (119), and we obtain 

^ S+s 

Se(^o-D 2 * 

We should expect s to be positive as before, so that S will be positive. 


(c) Noble metals, copper, silver, and gold. These have positive 
thermoelectric power, and must represent an intermediate case 
between {a) and (6). Expressing a(£') in the form const. the 
following are the values of x required to give agreement with experi- 
ment: 



Cu 

Ag 

' Au 

A^xoc — ^0 (microvolts obs.). 

4-0*5 

-f0*7 

4-0'5 . 

(volts calculated) . 

7*1 

5*52 

5*56 

a? . ■ . . . 

--1*4 

-1*6 



[d) Bis7mith group. In bismuth, as we have seen,J a Brillouin 
zone is nearly full, there being about 10“^ electrons per atom over- 
lapping into the second zone. Since the thermoelectric power is 
negative, we must assume that the 'overlapping’ electrons in the 
second zone are more important for the conductivity than the 
'positive holes’ (this agrees with the fact that the Hall coefficient of 
poly crystalline bismuth is negative, cf. § 11). With the form of the 
energy surfaces given in § 14, we find that the energy interval 


t a; ™ 3 is sometimes quoted as the ‘theoretical’ value for free electrons, but this 
can only be derived by making certain special assumptions about the scattering field. 
t Chap. V, § 2.4. 
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between the top of the Fermi distribution and the lowest energy in 
the second zone is 0-3 e.v.; equating this to I in formula (118), and 
putting s = 3, we obtain S = —70 microvolts per degree at 0° C., 
which compares favourably with the experimental values —110 and 
—54 microvolts per degree parallel and perpendicular respectively 
to the principal axis. 

Antimony has a large positive thermoelectric power as well as a 
positive Hall coefficient. The positive holes appear, therefore, to 
carry most of the electric current in this metal. 

(e) Transition metals, Ni, Pd, Pff These metals have large negative 
thermoelectric powers, at 100°C., — 21-6, —9-5, —7-3 microvolts per 
degree, as compared with silver (+2-0). This is easily to be explained 
in terras of the theory of conduction in these metals given in § 6.3. 
The scattering processes mainly responsible for the resistance are 
those in which an electron makes a transition from the s to the 


d band. The probability 1 /t of such transitions is proportional to the 

density of states N^(P) in the d band. How N,,(E) decreases rapidly 

with increasing energy as Fig. 80 shows; therefore r increases rapidly, 

so that, by (116), 8 is large and negative. 

If we assume that the variation with energy of all factors in a{E) 

other than N^{E) is negligible, we have, setting 

N^{E) == const. \j(E(,—E) and ljrocN^{E), 

„ k^T 1-22x10-2? . 

^ 

The following values of in electron volts, have to be assumed 

to give agreement with experiment: 


■ ■ ■ ^ 1 

Ni 

Pd 

Pt 

Pioq — Sq (microvolts obs.) .... 

- 3*8 

-2*8 

-2-9 

(deduced) .... 

0*32 

0*44 

0*42 

— ^ (from sp. heat) . ... 

0*2 

0*17 

U*27 

Eq — C (from resistance at high temperatures) . 


I 0*30 

: 0-42", 


We show also the values deduced from specific heat measurements at 
low temperatures (Chap. VI, § 5.2) and from resistance measurements 
at high temperatures (§ 7). 

If copper, silver, or goldj be added to a transition metal, the positive 
holes in the cl band are partially filled up, so that will decrease. 

We should therefore expect 8 to increase with increasing composition 

t Cf. note on p, 314. J Or hydrogen, ef. Heiinburg, Phye. Zeits. 24 (1923), 149. 

3595.1? , Q a 
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of the noble metal, until about the 55 per cent, composition is 
reached, when the positive holes are all full. We should then expect 
S to drop rapidly to a value comparable with that for silver or gold. 
Fig. 108 shows the results obtained by Geibelf for Pd-Ag and Pd-Au. 
The drop when the concentration of Ag or Au passes the critical value 
is not as sharp as the theory leads one to expect. 



Fig. 108. Thermoeleetrie power S, in millivolts, of Pd-Ag and Pd-Au 
alloys, at 900'"" C., against Pt. 

G Pd-Ag. « Pd-Au. 

(/) Lotv tem 2 )eratures, T According to Bethe,’]; in this 

SazTHTIdx. 

The factor giving the sign and numerical value has not, however, 
been evaluated. 

^ Zeits. f. an. Chem. 69 (1910), 38;' 70 (1911), 240. See also Sedstrom, Diss. 
Lund (1924). 

J Sommcrfeld and Bethe, loc. cit. 579. 

Notes of recent developjyients 

p. 279. Mr. J. T, Randall has informed ns by letter that he has obtained 
X-ray diffraction bands from liquid bismuth, and that they are similar to 
those from lead, which is close-packed in the solid state. 

p. 313. The thermoelectric behaviour of these metals and also of nickel 
near the Curie temperature is discussed in greater detail -by Mott {Proc. Boy. 
Soc. A* 156 (1936), 368). 


APPENDIX I 


■y:: TWE EFFECTIVE NUMBER OF FREE ELECTRONS IN 

CERTAIN METALS 

Alkali metals. There is a good ddal of evidence that the electrons 
in these metals may be treated as free, in the sense that the energy is 
given in terms of the wave number by the formula E = oclt^k^j2m 
with 1. The evidence is deduced from the optical constants 
(Chap. Ill, §§ 7, 8), the Hall coefficient (Chap. VII, § 11), soft X~ray 
emission (Chap. Ill, § 9.1), the magnetic susceptibility (Chap. VI, 
§ 4), and from theoretical calculations of Wigner and Seitz (Chap. II, 
§ 4.5). The evidence from the optical imoperties is not entirely con- 
clusive, because optical measurements always give equal to N 
for frequency large compared with that for which photoelectric absorp- 
tion takes place, which is probably in the infra-red for the alkalis; 
the Hall coefficient, moreover, does not depend on a. However, 
the calculations for sodium of W'igner and Seitz suggest that a is 
about unity, while those of Seitz for lithium give a rather smaller 
value. The X-ray emission shows that the breadth of the Fermi 
distribution for Li and Na is in accordance with the assumption 
a ~ 1. On the other hand, according to Peierls (Chap. VII, § 9), the 
electrical conductivity at low temperatures suggests that the surface 
of the Fermi distribution touches the first planes of energy dis- 
continuity. 

Noble metals, copper, silver, and gold. It is certain that these 
are monovalent in the metallic state, because otherwise the d shells 
would be ionized and the metals would be ferromagnetic or strongly 
paramagnetic (Chap. VI, § 5), and have the other properties, such as 
low conductivity (Chap. VII, § 6.3), characteristic of transition metals. 
Further, in alloy structures determined by the Hume-Rothery rule 
(Chap. V, § 3.1) these metals always contribute just one electron. 

Optical measurements give for (the effective number of free 
electrons per atom) 0*37, 0-89, 0*73 for Cu, Ag, and Au respectively. 
Evidence from the resistance of Ag~Au alloys (Chap. VII, § 12.3) 
shows, however, that ne® must be almost exactly the same for silver 
as for gold. Comparison of the resistances of copper and silver con- 
taining small amounts of foreign atoms in solid solution suggests also 
that is not much smaller for copper than for silver (Chap. VII, 
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§ 12.3) and the value obtained by optical measurements is probably 
too low, possibly owing to oxidization. For copper, theoretical 
calculations by the method of Wigner and Seitz give n^fi ^ 1. The 
electronic specific heat of silver at low temperatures also agrees with 
the assumption that the electrons behave as if free (Chap. VI, § 2). 

The absorption bands, and hence the colours of these metals, may 
be due to ejection of a d electron or to absorption by the conduction 
electrons (Chap. Ill, § 8.2). 

According to the considerations of Peierls (Chap. VII, § 9) the 
behaviour at low temperatures of the resistance of these metals 
shows that the surface of the Fermi distribution must touch the 
planes in i-space across which the energy is discontinuous. If this 
is the case, the energy-gap AE must give the low-frequency limit 
of internal photoelectric absorption, which is 4-0 e.v. for Ag, unless 
the absorption is due to ejection of electrons from the d band, in 
which case AE will be greater. 

Transition metals. In these metals the band of levels which 
coiTesponds to an inner d state of the free atom is not fully occupied. 
To the /positive holes’ in the d band ar6 due: 

(1) The ferromagnetism or high paramagnetism shown by these 
metals (Chap. VI, § o). 

(2) The low electrical conductivity and high thermoelectric power 
and anomalous behaviour of the resistance both at high and low 
temperatures (Chap. VII). 

(3) The low reflection coefficient for long wave-lengths (Chap. Ill, 

(4) The high electronic specific heat (Chap. VI, § 5.2). 

For direct evidence of the existence of these 'holes’ cf. the dis- 
cussion on p. 131 of the X-ray absorption spectrum. 

The triad Ni, Pd, Pt are discussed most fully in this book. These 
metals liave from 0*55-0-6 positive holes per atom, and an equal 
number of electrons in the 6* band, which are responsible for the 
electrical conductivity and the cohesion. 

The evidence for the number of positive holes is drawm from: 

(1) The saturation magnetic moment of nickel and of alloys of 
nickel with copper and other elements (Chap. VI, § 5.1). 

(2) The paramagnetic susceptibility of alloys of palladium and 
platinum with noble metals and with hydrogen (Chap. VI, § 5.4). 
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(3) The electrical conductivities and thermoelectric powers of 
these: alloys (Chap. VII, §§ 6.3 and lo.2). 

The behaviour of the specific heat (p. 198), optical constants 
{p. 125 ), and thermal expansion (p. 200) of these alloys is also 
relevant. 

Evidence that the effective numbers of s electrons (iVe^j) are not 
very different for these metals and for the noble metals is deduced 
in Chap. VII, § 13.2 from the resistance of alloys, and from the Hall 
effect in § 12. 

The 'degeneracy temperature’ for the positive holes may be 
deduced from : 

(1) The specific heat in the licpiid helium range and also at high 
temperatures (Chap. VI, § 5.2). 

(2) The electrical resistance at high temperatures (Chap. VII, § 7). 

(3) The thermoelectric power (Chap. VII, § 15.2). 

The results obtained lie between 2,000° and 4,000°, compared with 
a theoretical value of about 50,000' for the conduction electrons. 

Bismuth, In bismuth the electrons almost fill a Brillouin zone, 
there being a small number of electrons overlapping into the next 
zone and an equal number of jiositiye holes. This number we 
estimate to be about 10~^ per atom; this is deduced from: 

(1) The large effect on the magnetic susceptibility (Chap. VI, 
§ 6.3) and on the electrical conductivity (Chap. VII § 14) obtained 
by adding small amounts of Sn, Pb, Te, etc. 

(2) The de Haas-van Alphen effect in pure bismuth, considered in 
relation to the absolute magnitude of the diamagnetic susceptibility 
(Chap. VI, § 6.4). 

(3) The high values of the Hall coefficient and the change of resis- 
tance in a magnetic field (Chap. VII, § 11). 

In spite of the small number of 'overlapping electrons’ Uq, tlie 
effective number of free electrons is much larger, and is about 
0-03-0-04 (Chap. VII, § 14). We do not believe the mean free path 
in bismuth to be abnormally great. 

The degeneracy temperature of the 'overlapping electrons’ is 
about 2 , 700 ° K., corresponding to an energy of 0*23 e.v. (cf. p. 213). 
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SOME CONSTANTS OF METALS 







Compressi- 






Atomic 


hUifjf at 

Thermal- 





vohime \\ 

Atomic 

•2(1 r., X. 

expansion 

y- AZk 


Atoniic 

Vnmtal 

cm? per 

radius /•„, 

dyne-^iCmr 

coefficient, 

Metal 

1 number 

structure 

ijm . atom 

cm . / IU» 

• 10 

degree~'^ x i{)« 


Li 

3 

b.c. C. 

13-0 

1-72 

8-9 

' 180 

1-17' 

Be 

4 

Hex. 

4-90 

1-24 




Na 

li 

b.c. C. 

23-7 

2-10 

15*8 

216 

1-25 

Mg 

12 

Hex. 

i 140 

1-76 

3-0 

75 

1-51 

Al 

13 

f.e. C. 

10-03 

1-58 

1-37 

67-8 

2-17 ■ 

K 

19 

b.c. C. 

45-5 

2-61 

33 

250 

1*34' 

Ca 

20 

1 f.e. C. 

25-85 

2-16 

5-7' 





’( Hex. 






Ti 

22' 

Hex. 

10-7 

1*62 




V 

23 

b.c. C. 


1-52 


. . 


Cr 

24 

b.c. C. 

7-32 

1-42 

0-8 



Mn 

25 

1 Cu^ic 
\ Tetrag. 

7-52 

1-43 

0-84 

63 

2-42 

Fe 

26 

1 b.c. 0. 

1 f.e. C. 

7-10 

1-40 

0-60 

33*6 

1-60 

Co 

27 

( f.e. C. 

Hex. 

6-70 

1-38 

0-55 

37-2 

1*87 

Ni 

28 

f.e. C. 

6-67 

1-38 

0-r>i 

38-1 

1-88 

Cu 

29 

f.e. C. 

7-10 

n-41. 

0-75 

49-2 

1-96 

Zu 

30 

Hex. 

9-16 

1-53 

1-72 

90 

2-01 

Oa ' . 

31 


11-82 

1-67 

21 



Ge 

32 

diamond 

13-44 

1-74 

1-4 



As 

33 

Trig. 

13-11 

1-73 

4-5 

16 

0-19 

Rb 

37 

b.c. C. 

56-2 

2-81 

! ■ 40 . 

270 

1-48 

Sr 

38 

f.e. C. 

33-7 

2-36 

■ 8-2' 



Y 

39 

. . 

19-45 

1-97 




Zr 

40 

/Hex. 

\ b.c. 0. 

13-97 

1-71 




Xb 

' ' 41 

b.c. C, 

11-0 

1-63 




Mo 

: 42 

b.c. C. 

9-42 

1-55 

0-36 

15-0 

r 1-57. , 

Ru 

','44 

Hex. 

8-28 

1-48 




Rh 

',',.45 ■■ 

f.e. C. 

8-37 

1-49 

0-37 



Pd 

46 

f.e. C. 

9-28 

1-54 

0-54- 

34-5 

2-23 

Ag 

47 

f.e. C. 

10-27 

1-59 

1-Oi 

57 

2-40 

Cd 

48 

Hex. 

13-01 

1-73 

2-25 

93 

2-19 

la 

49 

Tetrag. 

15-83 

1-84 

' 2-7 



Sa 1 

i 


f Tetrag. 

\ diamond 

16-30 

1-86 

1-91 

64 

14 

Sb j 

51 

Trig. 

18-20 

1-93 

2-7 

'■■■'/ 33;. 

0-92 

Cs 1 

55 

b.c. C. 

71-0 ^ 

3-04 

61 

290:' 

i-29 


56 

b.c. C. 

38-2 

2-47 

10-3 




57 


22-59 

2-07 

3-5 




72 

Hex. 

13-98 

1-76 

0-9 




73 

b.c. C. 

11-2 

1-64 

0-49 

10-2 

1-75 


74 

b.c. C. 

9-63 

1-56 

0-30 

13-0 

1-62 . 

UmM: 


Hex. 

8-78 

1-51 




Os 

76 

■';;,HeX'. 

8*49 

1-49 
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SOME CONSTANTS OF METALS (com,) 


Metal 

Atomle 

nanihei' 

Crystal 

straetan* 

Atomic 
volume r, 
cm .^ per 
urn. atom 

Atomic 
radivs r,„ • 

CompresHi- 
hilityai 
20-C.,X, 
dynes 'em A 
xJO’- 

Thermal- 
expansion 
eoeffieient, oi, 
degree-'^ 10® 


' Ir 

77 

f.e. C. 

8*62 

1*50 

0*27 



Pt 

. 78 

f.e. C. 

9*12 

1*53 

0*38 

26*7 

2*54 

■ A'U . 

79 i 

f.c. C. 

10*22 

1*59 

0*54 

43*2 

3*03 

..GHg ' 


Trig. 

14*26 

1*76 

3*8 



: Ti * 

81 

Tetrag, i 

17*25 

1*89 

2*3 

90 

2*73 

■■■'■Mb' 

82 

f.c. C.^ ■ 

18*27 

1*93 • 

2*30 

86*4 

2*73 

■■■ Bi' ■'! 

83 ' 

Trig. 

21*33 

2*03 

2*97 

40 

1*14 


PHYSICAL CONSTANTS AND CONVERSION FACTORS 


Velocity of light c 

Electronic elmrge c 

Planck’s constant h 

h - /^/.2i 

Electronic mass ni 

Mass of hydrogen atom M 

Atomic unit of length 
Atomic unit of energy 
(ionization potential 
of hydrogen) 7>ie'^/2Jr 

Bohr magneton eh/'Z: 

Loschmidt’s number (mole- 
cules per gram -molecule) L 

Boltzmann’s constant k 

Mechanical equivalent of 

heat, ' J 

Gas constant (L/i’>7) R 


One electron volt 
One erg 

One electron volt ])er atom 
One absolute electrostatic 
unit of resistance 
Wave-lengtii of light witli 
cjua ntum energy one 
(deetron volt 

Velocity of electron with 
energy one electron volt 
Wave number k {— mvjh) 
of electron with ent.Tgy 
one electron volt 


2*99796 X 10^® cm. sec.“"^ 
4*770 X 10^® e.s.u. 

6*547 X 10”-’ erg. see. 
1*0420 X 10"-’ erg. sec. 
9*035 X 10"-® gm. 

1*6617 X 10"24 gm. 
0*5284 X 10”® cm. 


13*53 electron volts. 

9*174 X 10”-^ erg. gauss”h 
5*766 X 10"® electron volt gauss”h 

6*064x10-®. 

1*3708 X l0"i® erg. degree”h 
0*8615 X 10”'* electron volt degree”*. 

4*1852x 10’ erg. cal.”* 

1*9864 cal. degree”* mol.”* 


1*5911 X 10"*2 erg. 

0*6285 X 10*® electron volt. 
23*05 kiio-cal. per gm, atom. 

8*98776 X 10** ohm. 


1*2336 X 10"* cm. 
0*5935 X 10® cm. sec."* 


0*5146 X 10® cm.”* 
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